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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


WE are informed in an Avis de /’editeur, pre- 
fixed to the edition of Volney’s Travels in E- 
gypt and Syria from which this is tranflated, 

that the abfence of the Author had prevented 
its earliey appearance. Much as it had been 
in demand, yet as M. Volney himfelf poffef- 
fed the copy right, and the means of correc- 
tion, the publication was neceflarily delayed 
till his return from America, in the United 
States of which he had been travelling for 


‘three years. It is announced as the third e- 


dition, revifed and corrected by the Author, 
with many additions and improvements.. 
Thofe adopted ini this tranflation are, 1. All 
the corrections and alterations from the ori- 
inal text. 2. An abftract of two Arabic 
MS. S. of great merit, which contain new 
and interefting details of the Hiftory, Popu- 
lation, Revenues, Taxes, ard Arts of E- 
gypt, of the military eftablifhment and ad- 
miniftration ; the pigeon pofts; and the go- 
vernment oe the Mamlouk Sultans when at 
the higheft degree of their power. | 3. Two 
new plates not in any former edition : one cf 
the Sphinx, the other of the Pyramids, de- 
ees in the moft correct manner, and of 
‘ which the public will recognize the value, 
“6 fince 


i i 


«¢ fince they are indebted for them to Citi- 
<¢ zen Cafflas, with whom the Author tra- , 
“< velled, in 1785, from Acre to Alexandria ; 
<¢ and who is now publiftiing a moft magni- 
< fieent and intérefting work, entitled a Pics 
“ turefque Journey through Syria, Pheeni- 
“cia, &c.” | 

‘The additions that we have not thought 
it neceflary to {well the fize and increafe the 
expence of thefe volumes with, as being lefs ” 
interefting now, than they were at the pe- 
riod of the publication of the third Paris e- 
dition,—arc, An exact ftatement of the coms 
merce of the Levant, extracted from the 
regifter of the Chamber of Commerce at Ver- 
failles,—and, Reflections on the war of the © 
| Ruffians and Turks, publithed in 1784. 
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FIVE years ago, when ftill a young man, the 
death of a relation put me in poffeffion of a fum 
of money, which I hefitated how to employ. 
I was advifed by fome of my friends to enjoy 
the capital, others recommended the purchafe 
of an annuity; but, on reflection, I thought 
the fum too {mall to make any fenfible addition 
to my income, and too great to be diflipated 
in frivolous expences. Fortunate circumftances 
having habituated my youth to ftudy; I had 
acquired a talte, nay, a thirft for knowledge, 
and this acceflion to my fortune appeared to 
me a frefh means of gratifying my inclination, 
and opening a wider career to my education. 
I had read, and frequently heard repeated, that 
of all the methods of adorning the mind, and 
forming the judgment, travelling is the moft 
efficacious; 1 determined, therefore, on a plan 
of travelling, but to what part of the world I 
fhould dire& my courfe remained ftill to be 
chofen: I wifhed the fcene of my obfervations 
to be new, or at leaft brilliant. My own 
country, and the neighbouring nations, feemed. 
to me either too well known, or too eafy of ac- 
cefs: the rifing States of America, and the fa- 
vages, were not without their temptations ; 
but other confiderations determined me in fa- 
vour of Afia. Syria, efpecially, and Egypt, 
both with a view to what they once have been, 
and what they now are, appeared to me a field 
equally adapted to thofe political and moral 

' obfervations 
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obfervations with which I wifhed to occupy my 
mind. ‘ Thofe are the countries,” faid I, 
«‘in which the greater part of the opinions that 
es eotan us at this day have had their origin. 
“¢ In them, thofe religious ideas took their rife, 
** which have operated fo powerfully on our 
“‘ private and public manners, on our laws, 
“‘and our focial ftate. It will be interefling, 
“‘ therefore, to be acquainted with the coun- 
“* tries where they had their birth, the cufloms 
¢* and manners which nourtfhed them, and the. 
“ fpirit and character of the nations from whom 
** they have been received as facred : to examine 
** to what degree this fpirit, thefe: manners, and. 
s*thefe cuftoms, are altered or retained; to 
** afcertain the influence of climate, the effects 
** of the government, and the caules of the vas 
* rious habits and prejudices of theie countries 3 
“in a word, to judge from their predent ftatey 
<< what was their ancient fituation.” 
On the ather hand, confidering the political 
fituation of the Turkifh empire, for the latt 
twenty years, and reflecting on the confequences 
that might enfue, it appeared to me equally cu- 
ious and ufeful to acquire correct notions of its 
internal government, in order to forma juit 
eftimate of its real power and refources. With 
thefe intentions I fet out towards the end of 
1782 for Egypt. After continuing feven months 
at Cairo, finding too many obftacles to a pro- 
per examination of the interior parts of the 
fountry, and, too little affiftance in learning 
Arabic, I determined to proceed into Syria. 
The more tranquil fate of that province cor- 
, } refponded 
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tefponded better with my, intentions. Eight 
months refidence among the Drufes, in an 
Arabian convent, rendered the Arabic familiar 
to me, and enabled me to travel through all 
Syria during a whole year. On my return to 
France, after an abfence of near three years, 
imagining my refearches might prove of fome 
utility, I refolved to publith a few obfervations 
on the prefent ftate of Syria and Egypt; and I 
was confirmed in this'‘refolution by the difficulty 
attending travelling in thofe countries, which 
have, therefore, but feldom been vifited, and 
are but imperfeétly known. Travellers, in ge- 
neral, have directed their refearches more to 
examine their antiquities, than their prefent {i- 
tuation; and almoft all, hattily pafling through 
them, have been deficient in the two principal 
means of acquiring knowledge, time, and the 
language of the country. Without poflefling 
the language, It is Impoffible to appreciate 
either the genius or the charaer of a Nation. 
Interpreters can never Jupply the defed of a 
dire& communication. And without continu. 
ing a fufficient time, no traveller can form an 
accurate judgment, for the novelty of every 
thing around us naturally confounds and alto. 
nifhes. The firt tumult mu@ fubfide, and the 
objects which prefent.themfelves be repeatedly 
examined, before we can be certain the ideas 
we haveformed are juft. To judge impartially ree 
Quires more expence than is commonly imagined, 

When I returned to France, I found that a 


, late traveller * had anticipated me, with re. 


f pect 
M. Savary. 
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{pect to Egypt, by a firft volume of Letters on 
that country. He has fince publifhed two o- 
thers; but, as the field is extenfive and fertile, 
there ftill remain fome novelties to glean; and 
on fubjects already treated, the world may 
poffibly not be averfe to hear two witneffes. 

_ Syria, while it is as interefting a fubject as 
Egypt, is undoubtedly more novel. What has 
been already written on it by fome travellers, 
is now grown obfolete, and, at beft, very im- 
perfect. I had at firft determined to relate 
only what I myfelf had feen ; but, defirous, for 
the fatisfaction of my readers, to complete my 
defcription of that province, I was unwilling to 


deprive myfelf of the obfervations of others, 


when, my own experience had proved their 
veracity. 

In my relation, I have endeavoured to main- 
tain the f{pirit with which I conducted my re- 
fearches into facts; that is, an impartial love 
of truth. I have reftrained myfelf from in- 
dulging any fallies of the imagination, though I 
am no ftranger to the power of fuch illufion o- 
ver the generality of readers ; but I am of o- 
pinion that travels belong to the department of 
hiftory, and not tothat of romance. I have not 
therefore defcribed countries as more beautiful 
than they appeared to me; I have not re- 
prefented their inhabitants more virtuous, nor 
more wicked than I found them, and I have 
perhaps been enabled to fee them fuch as they 
really are, fince I am indebted to them neither 
for benefits or injuries. 
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STATE or EGYPT. 
eee 


CHAP.I. 


of the Country of Egypt in general, and the City of 


Mlexandria. 


J T is yain to attempt, by the perufal of books, 
to acquire an intimate acquaintance with the 
-cuftoms and manners of nations; the effe& of 
‘narratives on the mind, will always be widely 
-different. from: that. of objects on the fenfes. The 
images which the-former prefent, have neither 
correétnefs in defign, nor livelinefs in colotrings 
they are always indiftinct, and leave but a flight 
impreflion, very eafily effaced. ‘This is more 


. ,particularly experienced, when we .are unac- 


.quainted with the objects to be laid before us; 
for the imagination, finding no terms of com- 
parifon previoully formed, is obliged to colle& 
and arrange new ideas; and, in this, ill direc- 
ted, and haftily executed, it is not eafy to con- 
found the traits, and disfigure the forms. Can’ 
“we then be altonifhed, if, on feeing the objeds — 
themftlves, we cannot difcover any refemblance 
7 er \ between 


Zz hae TRAVELS. 
between the origtyals and the copies; and if e= 


very impreflion appears new? 


This is exadtly the fituation of a ftranger who- 
arrives, in Turkey by fea. Ufelefs is all he has. 
Yead in hiftories and travels; in vam: has he,. 
from their defcriptions, attempted to réprefent 
to lhimfelf the appearance of the countries, the. 


cities, dreffes, and manners of the inhabitants :. 
every thing is new; he is dazzled’ with their 
variety: every idéa he has previoufly formed: 
vanifhes; and’ he is abforbed in furprize and’ a- 
thazement. 

No place more remarkably produces this ef- 
fe&, and confirms this remark, than: Alexan: 
dria in Egypt. The name of this city, which 
reminds one of the moft wonderful of men; the 
riame of the country, which recalls the recol- 
lection of fo many great events ; the picturefque 
appearance of the place; the {preading palm- 
trees; terraced houfes, which feem without a 
roof; the lofty {lender mmarets, all imprefs the 
traveller with the idea that he is in' another 
world. A variety of new objects meet every 
fenfe; a language of barbarous founds, and 
fharp and guttural accents, hurt the ear; dref- 


fes of the moft uncommon and whimficak kind, . 


and figures of the. ftrangeft appearance,: the 
eye. In place of our fmooth fhaved faces, fide 
curls, triangular hats, and fhost, clofe drefles, 
he fees, with aftonifhment, tanned countenances, 
beards and muftachios, large rolls of ftuff wrea- 
thed round: their bald heads; long garments, 
reaching from the neck to the feet, ferve rather 
to veil than clothe the body; pipes fix feet.in 

— s length, 
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length, which every perfon has; hideous ca- 
mels, carrying water in leathern facks; and af- 
fes, faddled and bridled, tripping along with 
their riders in flippers; he obferves their mar- 
kets ill fupplied with dates, and flat round little 
-Joaves ; a filthy drove of half ftarved dogs run- 
ning through the ftreets ; and a kind of wander- 
‘ing phantems, which, under a long drapery of 
a fingle piece, reveal nothing human, but two 
~ eyes, which difcover they are women. In this 
croud of uncommen objets, his mind is beyond 
reflection ; nor is it till he gets to his lodging, fo 
defirable on landing after a.long voyage, that, 
~ more calm, he refle&ts on the narrow, ill paved 
fireets, and low houfes, which, though not calcu- 
lated to admit much light, are ftill more obfcu- 
red by lattice work ; the meagre, fwarthy inha- 
bitants, who walk bare-footed, .without any o- 
ther clothing than.a blue fhirt, -faftened with a 
leathern girdle, or red handkerchief; while the 
univerfal fymptoms of mifery, obvious in all he 
meets ; and the fecrecy which reigns about their 
houfes, difcover to him the.rapacity of oppref: 
fion, and the diftruft of flavery, | 
But all his attention is {oon attracted. by thofe 

- flupenduous ruins which appear on the land 
fide of the city. In other countries, ruins are 
.. objects of curiofity. We can fcarcely difcover, 
in unfrequented places, fome ancient caftle, 
whofe decay rather befpeaks the defertion of its 
matter, than the wretchednefs of the neighbour- 
‘hood: in Alexandria, on the contrary, we no 
-fooner leave the New Town, than we are fur- 
sprited. with the fight of an immenfe trac. of 
A ground 
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ground covered: with ruins. Ina walk. of two. 
hours, you follow a double line of walls and’ 
towers, which form the circumference of ancient 
Alexandria, The gtound is covered’ with the 
ruins of lofty buildings ; whole fronts moulder- 
ing, roofs fallen in, decayed: battlements, and’ 
the ftones corroded and disfigured by faltpetre. 
The traveller paffes'a valt plain, furrowed with. 
trenches, pierced with wells, divided by ruin- 
ous walls, covered with ancient columns, and 
modern tombs, amid palm-trees and’ nopals, * 
and where no living creature is to be feen, but 
owls, bats, and jackalls. The inhabitants, fa- 
miliar with this fcene, fee it without emotion ;. 
but the ftranger, in whom the recollection aE 
ancient ages is revived ‘by the novelty of fur- 
rounding obje%s, feels a fenfation, which fre- 
quently diffolves him in tears, and begets re- 
flections which fill his heart with fadne{s, while 
his foul is elevated by their grandeur. | 
I do not itttend to repeat the ‘defcriptionsy 
given by all travellers, of the remarkable anti> 
quities of Alexandria. The reader will find in 
Norden, Pocock, Niebuhr, and Savary, every 
neceflary detail on the baths of Cleopatra, the 
two obelifks which bear her name, the cata- 
combs, refervoirs, and the Pillar, improperly 
called Pompey’s.} thet: names are majeltic ; 
bus 


* Commonly called raguette, the cochineal tree. 

+ In future it fhoutd be called the Pillar of Severus, 
fince M. Savary has proved it was erected in honour of 
that Emperor. Travellers differ asto its dimentions; but 
by the.calculation generally admitted at Alexandria, the 
height of the fhaft, with the capital, is 96 feet, aad the 
circumference 28 feet, 3 inches. 
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‘but the originals do not correfpond with the fi- 
gures we have feen of them. The pillar alone, 
trom its height, prodigious circumference, and 
the folitary fituation, impreffes a genuine fenti- 
ment of admiration and refpect. | 

- Alexandria is, at prefent, the emporium of 

_anextenfive trade. It is the harbour for the va- 


_xious commodities exported fram Egypt by the - 


Mediterranean, the rice of Damietta excepted. 
_ The Europeans have eftablifhments there, where 
factors fell their merchandize by barter. Veffels 
are conftantly here from Marfeilles, Leghorn, 
Venice,. Ragufa,-and the territories of the Grand 
Seignior ; but it is dangerous to winter in. The 
new port, the only harbour for the Europeans, 
is choaked. up .with fand; infomuch that, in 
ftormy weather, {hips are in danger of bilging ; 
and, the bottom being alo rocky, the cables 
foon chafe and feparate, fo that, one veffel dri- 
ving againft another, and that againft a third, 
they all perhaps go to the bottom. There. was' 
a difmal proof of this fixteen or eighteen years 
ago, when 42 vefiels were dafhed to. pieces on 


the mole, in a gale of wind, from the north-. 


weft ; and numbers have been wrecked there at 
different times fince. The old harbour, the en- 
trance to which is covered by a neck of land 
called the Cape of Figs,* is not liable to this 
anconvenience ; but the Turks fuffer no fhips to 


enter it but thofe of Muffulmen. Europeans - 


pvill afk, why do they not repair the New Port ? 


.The anfwer is, that, in Turkey, they deftroy e- - 


every thing, and repair nothing. ‘The old har- 


A3 bour — 


* Ras el-tin, pronounced teen. 


or 
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bour will be deftroyed, alfo, as fhip-ballaft has 
been continually thrown into it for two hundred 
years palt. The {pirit of the Turkifh govern- 
ment is to deltroy the labours of former ages, 
and the hopes of futurity, becaufe the barbarity 
of ignorance and defpotifm never thinks of to- 
morrow. 

In time of war, Alexandria is of no import- 
ance; not being fortitied; even the Pharos, 
with its lofty towers, cannot be defended. 
There are not four canton in it fit for fervice, 
hor a gunner to pointthem. The five hundred 
Janifaries, who fhould compofe the garrifon, 
are reduced to half that number, and know 
nothing but how to fmoke a pipe. Fortunate. 
ly for thie Turks, the Franks have an intereft in 
preferving this city. One Ruffian or Maltefe 
frigate would lay it in afhes; but the conquelt 
would be of no value. A foreign power could 
not fupport itfelf there, as the country has no 
water. This muft be brought from the Nile 
by the Kalidj, or canal of twelve leagues, which 
conduéts it thither every year at the time of the 
inundation, and fills the vaults or refervoirs, un- 
der the ancient city, which mutt fupply till next 
year. Itisevident, therefore, that did a foreign 
power take pofleflion, the canal would be fhut, 
and every fuppiy of water cut off. 

This canal zlore conne&s Alexandria with 
Egypt; for, from its fituation without the Delta, 
and the foil, it really belongs to the African. 
deferts; its environs are fandy, flat and barren; 
no trees, Or houfes; nothing to be {een but the 

- ~ plant . 
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plant * which yields the Kali; and a row of 
palm-trees, which follows the courfe of the 
Kalidj or canal. 

Rofetta is in fact the entrance into Egypt ; 
the natives name it Rafhid: there the Atrican 
fands end, and a black, rich, and loamy foil, 
the diftinguifhing characteriflic of Egypt, be- 
gins: there, alfo, we firft behold the waters of 
the far famed Nile, which, falling between two 
fteep banks, greatly refembles the Seine between 
Auteuil and Pafly. The forefts of palm-trees, 
on each fide; the orchards, watered by its 
ftreams; the lemon, orange, banana, peach, 
and other trees, by their never ceafing verdure, 
render Rofetta aftonithingly delightful, and - 
its beauties appear ftill more inchanting com- 
pared with Alexandria, and the fea we have 
juft left; and from hence to Cairo, every ob- 
ject increafes the effect. 

Afcending the river, we begin to acquire 
fome general notion of the foil, climate, and 
productions of this celebrated ceuntry. No- 
thing can more refemble its appearance than the 
marfhes of the lower Loire, or the plains of 
Flanders; in place however of the, numerous 
trees and country houfes of the latter, we mutt 
conceive fome thin woods of palms and fyca- 
mores, and a few villages of mud-walled cot- 
tages, erected on artificial mounds. All this 
part of Egypt is fo level, and low, that within 
three leagues of the coaft we difcover the palm- 
trees, and the fands on which they grow; from — 

i thence, 


* Glafs-wort, which the Arabs call ti-kali; hence the 
name of the falt al- kali. 
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thenee, as we afcend the river, the declivity -is 
fo gentle, that the water does not flow -fafter 
than a league an hour. ‘he profpect of the 
country offers little variety ; nothing but palm- 
trees, fingle, or.in clumps, which become fewer 
as you advance: wretched villages of mud- 
walled huts, and a boundlefs plain, which at 
different feafons is an ocean of -frefh water, a 
miry morafs, a verdant field,-or a dulty defart; 
and all around an extenfive and.foggy horizon, 
where the-eye is fatigued and difgufted; till at 
dength, near the junction of the two branches - 
of the river, the mountains. of Grand Cairo are 
difcovered in the ealft; and to the fouth-weft, 
three detached maffles appear, which, from 
their triangular fhape, are known to be the 
Pyramids. We now enter a valley turning to 
the fouthward, between two.ridges of parallel 
eminences. ‘That to the eaft, which extends to 
the Red Sea, merits the.name of a mountain, 
from its fleep afcent; and that of a defart, from 
its naked and wild afpect *; to the weftern is 
nothing but a ridge of rock, covered with fand, 
which has been very properly termed a natural 
mound, or.caufeway. To defcribe Egypt in 
two words, let the reader conceive, on one fide, 
a narrow fea and rocks; on the other, immenfe 
plains of fand, and, betwixt thefe, a river. flow- 
ing through a valley of 150 leagues in length, 
and from three to feven wide, which, at the dif- 
tance of thirty leagues from the fea, divides in- © 
£0 two arms, the branches of which wander o- 


ver 
* Called in Arabic mokattam, or hewn mountain. 
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ver 2 country where they méet no obitacles, and 
which is almoft a continued plain. 

The univerfal tafte for natural hiftory, now, 
to the honour of this age, become fo general, res 
quires doubtlefs {ome remarks as to the nature 
of the foil, and the minerals of this extenfive 
region. But, unfortunately, the mode of travel- 
ling here is ill adapted to fuch refearches. [t 
is not in Turkey as in Europe: with us, travels 
are agreeable excurtions; there, they are difficult 
and dangerous enterprizes, efpecially for Euro- 
peans, whom the fuperftitieus natives confider 
forcerers, come to difcever by magic, treafures 
which the’Genit have concealed under the ruins. 
This ridiculous, but deep rooted opinion, added 
to continual wurs and difturbances, makes the 
traveller infecure, and prevents difcovery. Ne- 
body dares even walk alone in the fields: nor 
can he procure any body to aceompany him- 
Confined therefpre to'the banks of the river, and 
a route frequented by every one, which can at- 
ford no new mformation, it is only by com- 
paring what we ourfelves have feen with the 
obfervations of others that forme general ideas 
ean be procured. 

From this comparifon, we fhall find room to 
conclude that the bafis of all Egypt, from Afou- 
an, (formerly Syene) fo the Mediterranean, is 
one continued bed of a whitith calcareous foft 
fone, and containing fhells analogous to thole iv 
the two neighbouring feas *. This quality is ob- 
fervable in the Pyramids, and the Lybian rock 

on 


* They confit chiefly of echini, volutes, bivalves, and 
a2 fpecies in the form of ‘lentils, See Shaw’s Travels. 
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on which they ftand. This ftone is to befound 
alfo in the Cifterns, the Catacombs of Alexan- 
dria, and the projecting fhelves on the coaft. 
It is alio found in the Eaftern mountain, in the 
latitude of Cairo, and the materials with which 
that city is built. In fhort, this calcareous {tone, 
torms the immenfe quarries extending from 
Sawadi to Manfalout, for upwards of twenty- 
five leagues, according to the teftimony of Fa- 
ther Sicard. That miffionary alfo, informs us, 
that marble-is found in the valley of Carts * 
at the bottom .of the mountains bordering on 
‘the Red Sea, and in thofe to the north-eaft of 
Afouan. Between that-piace and the Catara& 
the principal quarries of red granite are found; 
but there mult be others farther down, for, on 
the oppofite fhore,; the mountains of Oreb, Si- 
nal, and their dependencies ¢, two days jour- 
ney northward, areformed of it. Near Afouan, 
to the north weit, is a quarry of {erpentine ltone, 
of which in its native ftate the.inhabitants make 
veflels which ftand the fire. And, in the fame 
parallel, on the Red Sea, was formerly a mine 
of emeralds, all traces of which are now loft. 
‘Copper is the only metal of this country which 
the ancients mention. ‘The road to Sucz is the 
place where the greateft quantity of what are 
called Egyptian flints, or pebbles, is found, 
though the bottom is of a calcareous /,.ne, hard 
and fonorous ; there likewife are found, thofe 


ftones which, from their fhape have been fup- 
poled 


* Savary’s Letters, Vol. J. page 437 
+ The former is grey, Spotted. with black, and fome- 
Aunes, red. : 
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pofed to be petrified wood. Indeed they re- 
temble logs cut flanting at the ends, and full of 
hittle holes, and might eafily be taken for petre- 
factions ; but accidentally finding a confrderable 
quantity of thefe, m the road of the Haouatat 
Arabs *, I carefully examined them, and am: 
fatisfied they are minerals f. 

Both the lakes of Natron, defcribed by Fa- 
ther Sicard, are more interefting ; they too are 
in the defart of Shayat, or St Macarius, weft 
of the Delta. Their bed is a kind of natural 
trench, three or four leagues long, by a quarter 
wide, the bottom hard and ftony. They are 
dry for nine months in the year, but, in winter, 
a water of a reddifh violet colour oozes from 
the earth, which fills the lake fully five or fix 
feet; the return of the great heats occafioning 
this to evaporate, a bed of falt two feet thick, 
and very hard remains, which is broken with 
bars of iron. They produce thirty thoufand 
quintals annually. This phenomenon, indica- 
ting a foil impregnated with falt, is very gene- 
ral throughout all Egypt. In every part of it, 
on-digging, a brackilh water is found, contain- 
ing patron, marine falt, and a little nitre. E- 
ven when the gardens are overflowed, for wa- 
tering them, the ground, after the abforption 
of the water, appears glazed over with falt ; 
and this foil, like all the continent of Africa and 
Arabia, feems.to be either compofed of falt, or 


to produce it. 
es Amidft 


* Every tribe has its particular road, to’avoid difputes. 
+ Befides, there are not ten trees in this defart, and it 
feems incapable of producing any. 
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Amidf thefe minerals of various qualities, 
and that fine and reddith coloured fand peculiar 
to Africa, the earth of the valley through which 
the Nile flows, difcovers properties which mark: 
it of a diltiné clafs. Its black colour, and tlay- 
ey, cementing quality, prove its foreign origins 
and, indeed, :t is conducted by the river from 
the. heart of Abyflinia ; as if Nature had artful- 


ly determined to form an habitable ifland in a- 


country to which fhe had denied every thing. 
Without chis fat and light mud, Egypt would 


have been completely barren; that alone feems - 


to contain the feeds of vegetation and fertility : 
and thefe again are owing to the river, which 
depofits them. ; 


‘CHAP IL 
Of the River Nile, and the enlargement of the Deltas 


THE very phyfical and political exiftence of 
Egypt is owing to the Nile; that river alone 
provides that chief neceflity af animal life, wa- 
ter, fo frequently, and fo diftrefsfully, experi- 
enced in hot climates; and without rain, every 
where fupplies vegetation with moifture; the 
earth, by three months inundation, imbibing 
fufficiently for the reft of the year. Were it 
not for this, only a very {mall corner of the 
- country could be cultivated; and even that 

with immenfe Jabour; it is not without caufe, 
7 | | therefore, 


i 
é 
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therefore, that this river has been ftiled the 
fource of plenty, happinefs, and life. Had Al- 
buquerque, the Portuguefe, been able to execute 
his fcheme, of turning its courfe from Ethiopia 
anto the Red Sea, this country, now fo fertile, 
avould have become a wild defert, furrounded by 
folitudes. When we think of the ufe which maa 
makes of his powers, how little caufe have we 
to regret that Nature has not granted him more! 
| With good reafon, therefore, the Egyptians 
have always profeffed a religious veneration for 
the Nile*; but an European mult be excufed, 
| af, on hearing them boatt of its beauty, he {miles 
| at their ignorance. Never will thefe troubled, 
mpddy, waters have for him the charms of 
| chryftal fountains and limpid ftreams; never, 
hut from fome very urgent excitement, will a 
|  warthy Egyptian female, dripping from thefe 
yellow and muddy waters, remind him of the 
dathing Naiads. For fix months of the -year 
the water is fo muddy that it muft have time 
to fettle before it can be drunk+: and, during 
ahree months preceding the inundation, of an 
anconfiderable depth, it becomes heated, green, 
foetid, and full of worms; and they are obliged 
to have recourfe to that which had been former- 
. B l 
* They called it holy, bieffed, facred ; and, when ie ; 
mew waters appear, that ts, on the opening of the canals, 


| mothers are feen plunging their children into the ftream, 
from a perfuafion that thefe waters have a purifying and 


divine virtue, fuch as the ancients afcribed to every river. 
Bitter almonds are ufed, for this purpofe, with which 
the veilel is rubbed, and the water then becomes really 
‘light and good. But thirft alone, or prejudice, could 
¢ make any perfon prefer it to that of our fountains and 
large rivers, fuch as the Seine, or the Loire. 
oe : 
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ly drawn and preferved in cifterns. At all thefe 
feafons, people pf delicacy perfame it, and cook 
it by evaporation*. | 
Travellers and Hiftorians have faid fo much 
about the Nile, and-tts phenomena, that I was — 
at firft ready to think the fubjec&t exhaufted ; 
but, as ideas vary refpecting the moft invariae 
ble faé&s ; frequently whilc there is nothing new 
to fay, there is {till fomething to correct. This 
appears to me to be the cafe, with fome opini- 
ons of M. Savary, in his Letters lately publifh. 
ed. | The pofitions he endeavours to eftablith 
concerning the enlargement, and fource of the 
Delta, are fo oppofite to the conclufions I have 
. drawn from the very facts and authorities which 
he quotes, that I think it my duty to fubmit 
our contradictory opinions to the public tribu- 
nal. This feems to me the more necefflary, as 
a refidence of two years, upon the fpot, gives 
a weight to M. Savary’s opinion, which would 
foon become authority: let us {tate the queftions, 
and confider, in the firft place, the extenfion, 
or enlargement of the Delta. 
The 
* Earthen unglazed veffels, are kept inevery apartment, 
from which the water continually tranfpires; this produ- 
ces greater coolne{s in proportion as it is more confidera~ 
ble ; for which reafon, thefe veffels are frequently fufpend- 
ed in pafflages where there are currents of air, and under 
the fhade of trees. In feveral parts of Syria they drink the 
-water which has thus tran{pired; in Egypt they drink 
that which remains; befides, in no other country is fo 
much water ufed. ‘The firft thing an Egyptian does, on 


entering the houfe, is to feize the kolla, (pitcher of wa- 
ter) and take a hearty draught of it ;.and, from their per= 


petual perfpiration, they feel no inconvenience from this. | 


practice. 


Si 


1 
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The Greek hiftorian, to whom we owe almoft 
all our knowledge of ancient Egypt, and whofe 
authority every day’s obfervation confirms, 
wrote thus two-and-twenty centuries ago: 
“ That part of Egypt inhabited by the Greeks, 
“ (the Delta) is an acquired land, the gift of 
“the river, as is all the marthy country a- 
“ longits banks, for three days fail up the Nile*. 

The reafons alledged in fupport of this afler- 
tion prove that it was not founded on prejudice. 
“In fa,” adds he, “ the foil, which is a black 
«“<and fat mud, is abfolutely different, both 
< from that of Africa, which is a reddifh fand, 
“ and that of Arabia, which is clayey and fton- 
“ ey.—This mud is brought from Ethiopia, by 
“ the Nile.—And the fhells found in the defert 
“ fufficiently demonftrate that the fea formerly 
“ extended farther into the country.” 

Herodotus, however, while he admits this 
encroachment of the river, which is fo probable, 
has not determined its proportions. Thefe M. 
savary has fancied he could fupply ; let us ex- 
amine his reafoning. 

“© While it encreafed in height, Egyptt,” fays 
he, “ augmented in length likewife; to prove 
«‘ which, among feveral fa&s which Inftory has 
“‘ preferved, I fhall fele& only one. During 

¢ the reign of Pfammeticus, the Milefians, with 
<‘ thirty fhips, landed at the mouth of the Bol- 
*¢ bitine branch, at prefent the branch of Rofet- 
~ “4 ta, where they fortified themfelves, and built 
B 2 a 

* Herodot. lib. 2. p ros. edit. Welling. 

+ Savary’s Letters on Egypt, Vol. I. p.17 of the Eng- 
Sih ‘Trantlation, Second Edit. 
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“city, which they called Metelis, (Strabo, !tb- 
“ 17.) now named Paoiia, but which in the 
* Coptic vocabularies, is {till called Meffil. This 
‘‘ eity, which was formerly a fea-port, ftands, 


“at prefent, nine leagues from the fhore; which ~_ 


‘* {pace the Delta has lengthened, from the age 
“ of Pfammeticus to the prefent.” 

Nothing can be more accurate at firft fight 
than this reafoning ; but, on examining the ori- 
ginal, M. Savary’s authority, we find, that the 
prinezpal fact is wanting; the following is a li- 
teral tranflatiou of the text of Strabo. 

*¢ Beyond the Bolbitine mouth, is a low fan- 
“' dy cape, called the horn of the Lamb, which 
‘ ftretches far (into the fea) ; beyond that, the 
“¢ watch-tower of Perfeus, and. the wall of the 
‘* Milefians; for the Milefians, in the reign of 
“ Cyaxares, King of the Medes, cotemporary 
“ with Piammeticus, King of Egypt, arriving 
“at the Bolbitme mouth, with thirty veflels, 
‘landed there, and erected the work which 


‘‘ bears their name. Some time after, having. 


“ advanced into the Saitic Nome, and vanquifh- 
“ ed Inarus, in a naval battle, they founded the 
“ city ‘of Naucratis, a little above Schedia. Be- 
‘¢ yond the wall of the Milefians, as we approach 
« the Sebennytic mouth, are lakes, one of which 
“is named the Butic.’”? Strabonis Geograph. 
Interp. Cafaubon. Edit. 1707. Lib. 17. p. 1153, 
Such is the paflage, relative to the Milefians; 
no mention in made of Metelis, a name not to 
be found in his whole work. - Danville * has 
copied 

* See the excellent Memoir of Danville, on Egypt, in 
ato. 1765, P77 a 

\ 


{ 
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copied it from Ptolemy, who does not afcribe | 


‘at'to the Milefians: and wnlefs M. Savary can 


-prove the identity of Metelis, and the Milefian 


wall, by’refearches on the fpot, his conclufions 
, ought not to be admitted. 


He thinks, too, that Homer affords him a 
&milar teftimony in thofe paflages wherein he 


_{peaks of the diltance of the ifle of Pharos from 
' Egypt* 5 the reader may judge whether this is 
better founded. . I quote Madame Dacier’s 
_tranflation, which, though lefs elegant, #s more 
literal than any other, and our bufinefs is with 
the literal. Menelaus is made to fpeak thus : 


“In the Egyptian fea, oppoftte the Nile, 


there is a certatn ifland, called Pharos; dif- 
“tant from one of the mouths of that river a- 


“ bout as far as a veflel can fail in one day be- 

fore the wind.” —and, foon after, Proteps fays 
to Menelaus: * Inflexible deftiny does not per- 

mit you to revifit your dear country—until 

“ you fhall have returned again into the river 
“ « Egyptus, and offered unblemifhed hecatombs 
* to the immortals.” 

““ He faid,” refumes Menelaus, “and my 
“ heart was feized with grief and fadnefs, be- 
** caufe this God commanded .me,to returp in- 
** to the river Egyptus, the way to which, is dif- 
¢* ficult and dangerous.” Odyf. lib. 4. 

From thefe paflages, efpecially the former, 


" M. Savary infers that the Pharos, which, at 


prefent is conneted with the main ldnd, was at 
that time very diftant from it; but when Ho- 


der {peaks of the diltance of this ifland, he does 


B 3 not 
* See Savary’s Letters, p. 17. 


ro 
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not mean its diftance from the oppofite fhore 
as that traveller tranflates, but from the land 
of Egypt, and theriver Nile. Again, by a day’s 
fail, we mu(t not underftand the indefinite {pace, 
which the veffels, or, fpeaking more properly, 
the boats, of the ancients could pafs through in 
a day; the Greeks ufed this expreflion to denote 
a certain fixed diftance of 540 ftadia. Herodo- 
tus, (lib. 11. p. 106and 107,) who clearly afcer- 
tains this fact, gives an example of it, when he 
fays that the Nile has encroached upon the fea 
the whole extent of country for three days fail 
up the river; and the 1620 ftadia, arifing from 
this computation, agree with the more accurate 
meafure of 1500 ftadia, which he gives us in ano- 
ther place, as the diltance of.Heliopolis from the 
fea. Now, fuppofing, with Danville, the 540 
ftadia for 27,000 toifes, or near half a degree*, 
we fhall find this meafure is the diftance of the 
Pharos from the Nile ; it extends exactly to two- 
thirds of a league above Rofetta, a fituation 
“where we have ground to believe the city which 
gave name to the Bolbitine mouth ftood; and 
it is remarkable that it was this which the Greeks 
frequented, and where the Milefians landed, a 
century and a half after Homer. It 1s, there- 
fore, far from being demonftrated, that the in- 
creafe of the Delta, or the Continent, was fo 
rapid as has been fuppofed ; and, were we dif- 
pofed to maintain it, we fhould {till have to ex- 
plain how this fhore, which has not increafed 
a league from Alexander’s time fhould have 
gained 


* This is only 1,3000 toifes too much. 
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Hai tleven in the far fhorter period from 
enelaus to that conqueror.* 

A more fatisfactory calculation of this en- 
croachment might have been deduced from the 
dimenfions of Egypt, given by Herodotus: the 
following are his words: “ The breadth of E- 
“‘ sypt, along the fea-coatt, from the Gulph of 
s¢ Plinthine, to Lake Serbonis, near Mount Ca: 
“ fius, is three thoufand fix hundred ftadia; 
‘“‘ and its length, from the fea to Heliopolis, fi 
“* teen hundred ftadia.”’ 

Let us keep by this laft meafure, which alone 
concerns the prefent difpute. Danville has pro- 
ved, in his own fagacious manner, that the fta- 


‘dium of Herodotus is equivalent to between 50 


and 51 French toifes; and at the latter calcu- 
lation, the 1500 ftadia are equal to 76,000 
toifes, which, after the rate of 57,000 to a de- 
gree, gives 1 degree and near 20 minutes and 
a half. Now, from the aftronomical obferva- 
tions of M. Niebuhr, who travelled for the King 
of Denmark, in 1761,} the difference, of lati: 

tude 


* It may be alledged that Homer is iiot exalt when he 
fays the Pharos was oppolite the Nile; but, in his excule 
it may be faid, that when he calls Egypt the extremity of 
the world, he cannot be underftood to {peak with preci+ 
fion. We mutt alfo obierve, that the Canopic branch ran 
formerly by the lakes, opening itfelf a pafiage near Aboue 

ir; and if, as the appearance of the ccuntry leads me to 
think, it paffed even to the weft of Aboukir, which muft 
have been an :fland, Homer, niight fay, with reafon, thag 
the Pharos was oprofite the Nile. 

t See Voyage en Aratte, by C. Niebuhr, in gto. tom. a. 
which mutt bedifting uifhed from his De/cription dc)’ Mravies 
x vol. in 4to. 
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tude between Heliopolis, (now called Matarea) 


and the fea, being 1 degree 29 minutes, at Da-_ 


mietta, and 1 degree 24, at Rofetta, there.is a 
difference, on one fide, of 3 minutes and a half, 
cr a league and a half encroachment; and 8 
minutes and a half, or 3 leagues and a half, on 
tthe other; that 1s, the ancient fhore anfwers to 
11,800 teifes below Rofetta, which correfponds 
very nearly to my conception of the paflage in 
Homer, while; on the branch of Damietta, it 
falls g50 toifes below that city. No doubt, in 
meafuring directly on the map, the line of the 
thore will be found to be about 3 leagues higher 
on the fide of Rofetta, and to fall on , a 
itfelf, which the angle produced by the differ- 


ence of longitude occafions. But, in that cafe, , 


Bolbitinum, mentioned by Herodotus, is not 
within its prefcribed limits; and it is no longer 
true that Bufiri$ (Aboufir) was fituated, as He- 
rodotus has told us, (lib. ii. p. 123.) in the mid- 
de of the Delta. It mutt be confeffed-that the 
relations of the ancients, and our knowledge of 
the country, are not fufficiently precife, exa@ly 
to determine the fucceflive encroachments. In 
order to reafon accurately, refearches like thofe 
of the Comte de Choifeul, on the Meander,* 
_ would be neceflary ; the ground fhould be dug 
into, but fuch labours require means and oppor 
tunities which few travellers poffefs; and’ a ftil] 
greater difficulty is, that the’ fandy foil, which 
ie the lower Delta, undergoes confiderable 
changes every day. Thefe are not altogether 

owing to the Nile and the fea ; the wind itfelf is 
a: A iy ' : 2 


Ps 


é 


* See Voyage Pittore/que de la Grece, tom. 2. 
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a very powerful agent, and occafionally choaks 
up thé canals, and drives back the river, as it 
has done at the Canopic branch. At other 
times, it colle&s the fand, and buries the ruins, 
fo that their very remembrance is loft. M. Nie- 
buhr relates a remarkable inftance of this. While 
at Rofétta, in 1762, he accidentally difcovered, 
under the fandy hillocks, to the fouthward of 
that city, feveral ancient ruins, and, among o- 
thers, twenty fine marble columns of Grecian 
workmanthip, without being able to glean any 
tradition even of the name of the place.* This 
appears to me to have been the cafe with all 
the adjacent defert. This tract, formerly in- 
terfected by large canals, and filled with towns, 
now prefents only hillocks of a yellowifh fand, 
vety fine, which the wind colle&s at the foot of 
every obftacle, and which frequently buries the 
palm-trees; wherefore, notwithftandmg the in- 
dultrious refearches of Danville, we cannot bé 
certain he is correét in the fituations he has af- 
figned to feveral places of antiquity. 

M. Savary has been much exatter in what he 
has quoted concerning one of the changes the 
Nile has undergone, (Letter i. p. 12.) by which 
it appears, that river formerly flowed entirely 
through Lybia, to the fouth of Memphis. But 
what Herodotus relates, on whofe authority 
this depends, is not without difficulties. When 
that hiftorian, therefore, afferts, (lib. ii. p. 2.) 
from the priefts of Heliopolis, that Menes, the 
firft king of Egypt, dammed up the elbow, 
formed by the river, two leagues and a quar- 
ter 


.* This fituation correfponds with that of Bolbitioum. 
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ter (one hundred ftadia) above Memphis, and. 
‘dug a new channel, to the eaftward of that 
city, does it not follow that Memphis was at 
that time fituated in a barren defert, far from 
any water? And how’ improbable is fuch an 
hypothefis! Can we literally believe in thefe im- 
menfe works of Menes, who is fuppofed to have 
founded a city, which is mentioned as exilling 
before his time; who is fuppofed to have dug 
canals and lakes, thrown bridges over rivers, 
and erected palaces, towers, and temples; and 
all this in the earlieft age of the nation, and du- 
ring the infancy of all the arts? Is not this 
Menes himfelf an hiftorical chimera? And are 
not all the ftories of the priefts, concerning this 
remote antiquity, wholly mythological? I am 
inclined to imagine, therefore, that the turning 
the courfe of the Nile, by Menes, was merely a 
diverfion of fome f{maller branch, to increafe 
the inundation of the Delta; and this feems the 
more probable, fince, notwithftanding the tef- 
timony of Herodotus, this part of the valley, — 
feen from the Pyramids, prefents nothing which 
could have obftructed the courfe of the river. 
Befides, I cannot but think that M. Savary pre- 
fumes too much, when he'makes the great chan- 
nel, called dahr bela ma, or river without water, 
terminate at the mound before-mentioned, above 
Memphis, and fuppofes it to have been the an- 
cient bed of the Nile. Every traveller which 
Danville mentions, places that termination at 
the Lake of Fayoum, of which it appears a. 

. mor¢. 
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more natural continuation.* To have demon- 
ftrated this, he fhould have perfonally vifited the 
places themfelves ; and I never heard, at Cairo, 
that M. Savary advanced farther to the fouth- 
ward than the Pyramids of Djiza. The forma- 
tion of the Delta, which he dedtices from this 
alteration, is equally improbable; for, in this 
fudden change, why fhould we imagine, the 
“‘ enormous weight of the waters, difcharging 
“ themfelves into this gulph, would repel thofe 
“of the fea!” Letzers on Egypt, vol. i. p. 13. 
The meeting of two maffles of fluid only pro- 
duces a mixture, from which a common level 


. foon refults ; if we imagine the water increafed, 


we ean only expect that more land will be co- 
vered. It is true, M. Savary adds, * the fand 
‘© and mud carried along by the Nile, were ac- 
*‘ cumulated, and the Delta, very incontidera- 
“ ble at firft, rofe from the fea, by encroaching 
“on its limits.” Bat how can an ifland rile 
out of the fea? Running waters level rather than 
heap up. This leads us to confider the quef- 
tion as to the elevation of the Delta. 


CHAP. 


* Indeed, we fhall be more inclined, from examining 
the map, to believe that this was the anoient courfe of 
the river: as for the petrefactions of mafts ahd whole vel- 
fels, fpoken of by Father Sicard, thefe, to gain credit, 
Should be attefted by more enlightened traveilers than 


phat miffionary. 
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CHAP. ITI. 


7 


Of the Rife of the Delta. 


ALTHOUGH Herodotus, on whofe authori- 
ty M. Savary founds this hypothefis, has not 
very fatisfactorily explained the faét, he has a 
paflage from which certain pofitive conclufions 
are drawn. M. Savary fays, (Letter I. p. 13.) 

‘* In the mean time of Merris, who lived five 
«© hundred years before the Trojan war, eight 


“cubits were fufficient to overflow the whole. 


“ Delta (Hercdot. lib. 2.) > fifteen were neceflary 
‘in the age of Herodotus; under the Roman 
« empire, fixteen; under the Arabs, feventeen : 
‘‘ eighteen cubits is the ftandard of abundance 
‘sat this day; and the Nile (ometimes rifes to 
“ two-and-twenty. Thup in the {pace of 3284 
‘¢ years, we fee the Delta has rifen Siriecd 
s¢ enbits.” ne 

All this may be true, if we admit the facts 
as they are {tated ; but, on a careful examina- 


? 


tion, we fhall find circumftances which contro-__. 


vert both the ptemifes and conclufion, Let us 
firft attend to Herodotus: 

‘ « The Egyptian priefts,” fays that author, 
(lib. ii. p. 100. ) “report that in the reign of 
ss King Meeris, the Nile inundated the Delta, 
«if it only rofe to eight cubits. At prefent it 
é does not overflow it unlefs it attain fixteen,, or 
“at leaft fifteen. Now, from the death of Me- 


or ris : 
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* ris to this time, nine hundred years have not 
s¢ yet elapfed.” 

Let us calculate from thefe materials : 
From Meeris to Herodotus - goo years, 
From Herodotus to the year 1777, 

two thoufand two hundred and 

thirty-feven, or if he will - 2,240 


Total, - 3,140 

Why this difference of 144 years in the calcula. 
tion of- M. Savary? Why does he ufe different 
numbers from his author? But let us pafs over 
the chronology. 

In the time of Herodotus, fixteen cubits were 
neceflary, or at leaft fifteen, to overflow the 
Delta. The fame number was fufficient in the 
time of the Romans; fifteen and fixteen are in- 
variably the meafure. 

‘“* Before the time of Petronius,” fays Strabo 
(4b. xvii.) * plenty was not known in Delta 
*¢ unlefs the Nile. rofe to fourteen cubits. But 
‘‘ this Governor obtaining by art what nature 
«« denied, under.his prefecture, plenty has been 


| “ known at twelve.”’ The Arabs fay the fame. 


An Arabic book is ftill extant, which contains 
a table of all the rifings of the Nile, from the 
firft year of the Hegira (A. D. 622), down to 
the year 875, (A.D. 1470); which afcertains 
that, in the lateft times, whenever the Nile has | 
fourteen cubits depth in its channel, there is a 
harvelt fufficient for the year; if it reaches fiz. 
teen, fufficient for two years ; but when it falls 


_ below fourteen, or exceeds eighteen, famine en-— 
; fues; which correfponds exaétly with Herodo~ 


§ the 


. 
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tus. The book I quote is written in Arabic, | 


but its contents are in every one’s hands, who 
choofes to confult the word Né/e in the Biblio- 
theque Orientale of D’Herbelot, or the Extraéts 
from Kalkafendas, in Dr Shaw’s Travels. 

Nor is these any uncertainty as to the mea- 
fure of thefe cubits, Fréret, Danville, and M. 
Bailli have proved that the Egyptian cubit, in- 
variably twenty-four digits, 1s equal to 20% 


French inches* ; and the prefent cubit, called | 
Draa mafri, is exadtly divided into twenty-four — 


digits, and contains 204 of our inches. But 
the columns with which the rife of the Nile is 
meafured, have undergone an alteration which 
yauft not be paffed over unnoticed. 

“In the earlier ages, and while the Arabs 
governed Egypt,” fays Kalkafendas, “ they 
“‘ perceived that when the Nile did not attain 
“the ftandard neceflary for plenty, every one 
“¢ was anxious to lay in fufficient provifion for 
“ the year, ‘which occafioned..great inconveni- 
S‘ encies..‘ Complaints of this were made to the 
is Caliph Omar, who gave orders.to Amzou to 
$< enqutire into the matter; and he reported as 
- follows :--Having - ‘made the refearches you 
“* commanded, we haye:found that when the 
Nile rifes to 14 cubits, it produces a fufficient 


‘ barvelt for the year; ‘when it attains fixteen - 


“ cubits we have plenty; ‘but that at twelve and 
. eighteen dearth enfues. / We alfo find that the 


“ enor of making ‘known the height of the — 


_ 8° waters 


e iRaye ee feveral of fie by a pied de Ror, 
fandard foot of copper; but I found they varied from ons — 
to thre¢lines. "The Draa ftambouli meafures twenty-cight _ 


digits, or pica aea! noe Bs one ue 


te 
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“ waters by proclamation, is productive of many 
“irregularities, and is very difadvantageous to 
“ commerce.”’ 

To redtify this abufe, Omar was, perhaps, in- 
clined to abolifh thefe proclamations ; but being 
impracticable to do that, he devifed an expedi- 
ent, which Aboutaaleb fuggefted, to produce 
the fame effect. Previous to that time, the 
meafuring column, called the Nilmeter,* had. 
been divided into cubits of 24 digits; Omar a- 
bolifhed this, and fubftituted another in its place, 
which he erected in the ifland of Raouda; en- 
ating that the 12 lower ¢ubits fhould confit. 
of 28 digits, inftead of 34, while the upper re- 
mained of the ufual number; hence, when the 
rife of the Nile appeared, by -the column, to be 
12 cubits, it was in fact 14; for thefe 12 cubits- 
being each 4 digits too long, there was an ex- 
cels of 48 digits, or 2 cubits. Therefore, whet: 
14 cubits, the meafure of a fufficient harvett,, 
were proclaimed, the inundation was in fa& at 
the height for plenty, and the multitude, al-., 
ways mifled by words, never fufpected the im- 
pofition. But this alteration could not efcape 
the Arabian hiftorians, who tell us the columns 
of the Said, or Upper Egypt, continued to be - 
divided by 24 digits; that the height of 18 cu- 
bits (old ftyle), was always injurious ; and that. 
19 was very uncommon, and almoft a prodigy. 

Nothing therefore is more uncertain than the 
progreflive changes here alledged, and which 
are rendered improbable by a well known faa, 
which is, that in the long period of 18 centuries, 

- c2 | the 
* In Arabic, Mekias, or Meafure. 
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the rife of the Nile never altered. How hap- 
pens it, then, that it is fo different at this day ? 
How can it fo foon have altered from 15 to 20 
cubits, fince the year 1473? This problem, in 
rhy opinion, is eafily folved; not from phyfical 
changes, but other circumftances. It is not the 
Nile, but the column and meafures which have 
varied. The myftery in which the Turks have 
enveloped the Mekias, has prevented the gene- 
rality of travellers from difcovering the truth ; 
but Pococke, who got 4 fight of it in 1739, re- 
lates that the {cale of cubits was inaccurate and 
unequal. He even fays it feemed to him to be 
new, a circumftance which may lead us to fup- 
ofe, that the ‘Turks, ii imitation of Omar, 
re made fome tecent alteration. In fhort, 
there is one faé& which removes every doubt, 
for M. Niebuhr,* whom the world will not ea- 
fily fufpect of falfehood or miftake, having-mea- 
fured, iri i962, the marks of the inundation, on 
a wall at Djiza (Giza), found that, on the firft 
of June, the Nile had fallen 24 French feet. 
But 24 feet, reduced to cubits, at the rate of 
zo inches and a half each, give precifely 14 cu- 
bits : inch. It is true there ftill remains 18 
days decreafe; but by eftimating that at half a 
cubit, agreeable to Pococke, we have only 14 
cubits and a half, which anfwers exactly to the 

old calculation. 
M. Savary advances anotheraflertionto which, 
I cannot fubfcribe without reftri€ton.—* Since 
** IT have been in Egypt,” fayshe, Letter I. p. 15, 
sf J have twice made the tour of Delta; I have 
* even 

© Voyage en Arabic, tom. i. p. 102, 
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* even croffed it by the canalof Menouf. The 
‘‘ river, though fall to the brim, in the great 
“¢ branches of Rofetta and Damietta, and thofe 
‘¢ which run through the interior parts of the 
“country; only overflowed the land where it 
“lay low, or where banks had been raifed to 
‘‘ ftop its waters, and throw them over the rice 
‘¢ fields.”? Hence he concludes, “ that the pre- 
“ fent pofition of the Delta is the belt poffible 
“for agriculture; fince, ceafing to be overs 
‘© flowed, this ifland has a yearly gam of the 
* three months during which the Thebais is ins 

_ “undated.” It muft be acknowledged that 

_ nothing can be more extraordinary than this 
gain. If the Delta has gained by being no 
longer overflowed, why was the inundation at 
all times fo anxioufly defired? ‘“* This is fupplied 
“ by the banks.” But the Delta muft not be 
compared to the marihes of the Seine. The 
water is only on a level with the land towards 
the fea; every where elfe it is below the level, 
and the fhore rifes as we get higher up the river. 
In fhort, if I may give my opinion, I muft de- 
clare that, when I went from Cairo to Rofetta, _ 
by the canal of Menouf, I obferved, on the ~ 
26th, 27th, and 28th, of September, 1783, 
that, notwithftanding the waters had decreafed 
more than a fortnight, the country was ftill 
partly under water, and ftill difcovered, in the 
places left dry, the traces of the inundation. | 
What M. Savary obferved, can, therefore, only 
be attributed to an indifferent inundation; nor 
ought we to fuppofe, either that the rifing has 
changed the {tate of the Delta, when the 


| | ' &3- 
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of the river itfelf has rifen, like the reft of the 
country; or that the Eyyptians can have no 
water but what is procured by wheels and 
pumps, not more expenfive than inadequate 
to the end. 

It now remains to explain the difficulty of 
the eight cubits in the time of Mceris; and [ 
cannot help fuppofing this arifes from caufes of 
the fame nature. It appears that, fubfequent 
to the time of this Prince, an alteration took 
' place in the meafures of the country, and one 
cubit was madé¢ into two. This conjecture is 
more probable fince, in the timé of Meeris, 
Egypt was not united into one kingdom ; there 
were at leaft three between Afouan and the fea. 
Sefoftris; who was later than Meeris, conquered 
and united them. But, after this Prince, they 
were again divided, and thi’ divifion fufifted 
till the reign of Pfammeticus:: Such a change 
in the meafures' of Egypt correfponds exa@ly 
with the chara¢ter: of Sefoftris, who effected a 
general revolution in the government, eftablifh~ 
ed new laws, and a new ‘adminiftration, raifed 
mounds and caufeways, on which ‘to build vil- 
Jages and towns, and dug fo many canals, ac-~ 
cording to Herodotus *, that the Egyptians 
Jaid afide the ufe of wheel-carriagés. - 

It will alfo be proper to obferve that the de- 
grees of inundation are not the fame throughout 
Kgypt. On the contrary, a gradual diminu- 
r ee incl * tion 

* Herodotus, lib. 2. This circumftance has greatly 
¢mbarrafled modern chronologifls, who place Sefoftris be 
fore Mofes, in whofe time chariots were ufed in Egypt 3 
but Herodotus #3 not to blame if his fyftem of chroaology, 
he beft of all antiquity, kas not becn underftood. 4 
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tion takes place as the river approaches the fea. 
At Afouan (Syene), the overflow is more con- 
fiderable, by one fixth, than at Grand Cairo; 
and, when the depth of water, at this latter 
city, is twenty-feven feet, it is fcarcely four at 
Rofetta and Damietta. The reafon of this is, 
that befides the quantity of water which the 
grounds abforb as it Hows, the river, confined 
m one fingle bed, and within a narrow valley, 
rifes higher in the upper country; whereas, 
when it pailes Cairo, being no longer obftructed 
by the mountains, and feparating into a thou- 
fand branches, it neceffarily lofes in depth what 
it gains in furtace. 

‘The reader will doubtlefs fee, from what has 
been faid, that writers have flattered themfelves 
too much in fuppofing they could fix the exact 
limits of the enlargement and rife of the Delta. 
But, though I would throw afide all illutory 
circumftances, I am far from denying the fa& 
to be well founded ; it is too plain from reafon, 
and an examination of the country. The rile 
of the ground appears to me demonftrated by 
an obfervation on which little ftrefé has hither- 
to been laid. Between Rofetta and Cairo, when 
the waters are low, as in the month of March, 
we may remark, as wet afcend the river, that 
the fhore rifes gradually above the water, fo 
that, if it overflows two feet at Rofetta, it will 
be from three to four at Faoua, and upwards 
of twelve at Cairo®. Now, by fair deduction 
a from 

* It would be curious to afcertain in what proportion 
it continues tp to Afouan. Some Copts w hom I qucftion< 


‘ed on the fubject, affured me that it was much hizhet 
pa pps all the Said 2 at Cairo. 
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from this fat, we may prove an increafe by fe- 
diment ; for the layer of mud being in propor- 
tion to the thicknefs of the theets of water by 
which it is depofited, muft be more or lefs con- 
fiderable as thefe are of a greater or lefs depth; 
and we have feer that a fimilar gradation is ob- 
fervable between Afouan and the fea. 

Again, the increafe of the Delta appears ia 
a ftriking manner, by the form of Egypt, along 
the Mediterranean. When we confider its figure 
on the map, we perceive, that the country, 
which is in the line of the river, and evidently 
formed of foreign materials, has aflumed a femi- 
circular fhape, and that the fhores of Arabia 
and Africa, on each fide, have a diredtion to~ 
wards the bottom of the Delta, which manifeft- 
ly fhew that this country was formerly a gulph, 
which in time, has been filled up. 

This gathering is common with all rivers, and 
is to be accounted for in the fame manner in 
all: the rain water, and the fnow, defcending 
from the mountains into the vallies, hurry in~ 
ceflantly along with them the earth they wafh 
away in their defcent. The heavier parts, fuch 
as pebbles and fand, foon ftop, unlefs forced 
along by a rapid current. But when the wa- 
ters meet only with a fine and light earth, they 
carry away large quantities with the greatelt 
eafe. The Nile meeting with fuch a kind of 
earth,-in Abyffinia, and the interior parts oF - 
Africa, its waters are loaded, and its bed filled 
with it; nay, it is frequently fo encumbered 
with this fediment, as to be ftraightened in its 
¢gourfe. But, when the inundation reftores to 
+ 
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It its natural force, it drives the mud which has 
accumulated towards the fea, at the fame time 
that it brings down more for the enfuing feafon ; 
and this, heaps up at its mouth, and forms 
fhoals, where the declivity does not permit 
fufficient action to the current, and where the 
fea produces an equilibrium of refiftance. The 
ftagnation, which neceffarily follows, occafioas 
the groffer particles, which till then had float- 
ed, to fink, and this takes place more particu- 
larly in thofe places where there is leaft motion, 
as toward the fhores, till the fides become gra- 
dually enriched by the fpoils of the upper coun- 
try, and of the Delta itfelf; for, if the Nile 
brings foil from Abyffinia, to add to the The- 
bais, it likewife takes from the Thebais to give 
the Delta, and from the Delta to condu@ to 
the fea. Wherever its waters havé a tapid run 
it defpoils the fame territory it fertilizes. As 
we advance toward Cairo, when the river is - 
low, the banks are worn fteep, and crumbling 
in large flakes. The Nile, which undermines. 
them, depriving their light earth of fupport, it 
falls into the bed of the river, for when the wa-’ 
ter is high, the earth imbibes it; and when the 
dun and drought return, it cracks and moulders 
away. ‘Thus feveral canals. are choaked up, 
and others enlarged, while the bed of the river 
continually rifes. This is the cafe with that 
which runs from Nadir to the branch of Da- 
mietta. This canal, originally dug by the hand 
of man, j$ in feveral places become as wide as 


| ° the Seine. It fupplies even the mother branch, 


which runs from Batn-el-Bakara to Nadir, and 
which 
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which is filling up fo fait, that if not cleanfed, 
it will foon become firm ground: the reafon is; 


_ that the river inclines to the right line, in which 


it has the greatelt force; wherefore it has. pre- 
ferred the Bolbitine, which was at fir but an 
artificial canal, to the Canopic branch. (Hero- 
dot. lib. 11.) 

From this it naturally follows that the prin- 
cipal encroachment mutt be formed in the line 
of the molt confidetable mouths, and ftrongeft 
current; and the appearance of the country is 


- €onformable with this theory. If we caft our 


eye on the map, we fthall obferve that the pro- 
jection. of the lands is chiefly in the diredtion of 
the branches of Rofetta and Damietta, The late- 
ral and intermediate country confifts entirely of 
lakes and morailes between the Continent and the 
fea, becaufe the {mall canals, which iffue there, 
have only produced an imperfe@ accumulation ; 
for this mud and fediment caufe a very flow 
rife: nor would this indeed ever elevate them 
above the water, without the addition of the 
more powerful agency of the fea, which per- 
petually raifes the level of the low banks above 
its own waters. For the waves, beating on the 
fhore, repel the fand and mud which they meet; 
their dafhing afterwards collects that flender 
bank, and gives it an elevation which it never 
would have attained in ftill waters. This is 
manifeft to every perfon who has ever obferved 
the fea, on a low and changing fhore; but the 
fea muft have no current on the beach: for if 
it lofes in thofe parts where it is in eddy, it gains 
in thofe where there is a current. When the 

fhoals 
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shoals are at length formed on the level of the 
water,’ human indultry foon improves them. 
But inftead of faying it raifes their level above 
the water, we fhould fay, it finks thé level of 
the water, fince the canals which are dug out, 
colle&, in narrow channels, thofe waters which 
were {pread over a great extentof ground. The 
great number of canals may be the caufe of varia- 
tion in the degrees of the inundation; for if there 
be many, and thofe deep ones, the water will 
run off quicker, and rife lefs ; if there be few, 
and thofe fhailow, the contrary will happen. 
There doubtlefs are many obfervations to 
make, or to reconfider, in this country ; but, 
they are attended with great difficulties, to o- 
vercome which, much ‘time, expence, and ad- 
‘drefs are neceffary ; and in many refpects, the 
‘attendant obftacles are even more infuperable 
than the fundamental. Baron de Tott found 
the truth of this very lately, as to the Nilo- 
metar. ‘ In vain he endeavoured to feduce 
the guardians; in vain he gave and pro- 
mifed fequins to the cryers, in order to.obtain 
the exact heights of the Nile; their contradic- 
tory reports proved either their deceit, or ig- 
norance, It will be obferved, perhaps, that 
meafuring columns might be erected in private 
houfes ; but however fimple in theory, they are 
impracticable: they would expofe td too feri- 
ous dangers. Even the natural curiofity of the 
Franks, every day renders the Turks more fuf- 
picious. They-are perfuaded we have defigns 
on their country; and the invafions of the 
Ruflians, added to popular prejudice, rength- 
a: A Se gt gt Pom ‘ as ens 
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ens thefe doubts. It is generally fuppofed, we 
this moment, throughout their empire, that the 
predicted hour is arrived, when the power and 
religion of the Mufflulmen are to be deftroyed, 
and that the Yellow King is coming to eftablitfh 
a new empire, &c. &c. But it is now time to 
return to our fubject. 

The feafon of the inundation, is fixed pre- 
cifely to the 19th of June, although the firft 
inftant of it cannot be fo exactly determined as 
the Copts wifh to do. Its gradual increafe, . 
fo unlike the fudden {welling of our rivers; its 
diverfities, fometimes feeble, fometimes ftrong, 
and fometimes even entirely fails; (a very rare 
cafe, though it has more than once happened) : 
all thefe particulars are too well known to be 
repeated. It is alfo known that the canfes of 
this phenomenon, which were an enigma to alk 
the ancients, but Democritus, are no longer fo 
to the Europeans. Travellers having informed 
us that Abyfiinia and the adjacent parts of A- 
frica, are deluged with rain in May, June, and 
July, it has been with reafon, concluded, that 
-it muft be thefe rains, which, by the fituation 
of the country, through which run a thoufand 
rivers, collect in the fame valley, dire& their 
courfe to diftant fhores, and prefent the ftupend- 
ous fight of a mais of water, which employs 
three months in draiming off. We leave to 
Grecian naturalifts their aétton of the northerly 
or Etefian winds, which, by a pretended pref- 
fure, {tem the courfe of the river ; it is altonifh- 
ing that even they fhould ever have admitted 
this fulytion, for the wind, acting only on the 

,  farface 
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furface of the water, can never impede the in- 
ferior mafs contrary tc the laws of gravity. In 
vainfome moderns alledgethe example of the Me- 
diterranean, which, from eafterly winds, leaves 
dry the-coaft of Syria, a foot, or a foot and a half, 
to gain as much on thofe of Spain and Provence, 

; on which wefterly winds have the oppofite ef- 
feet ; there is no comparifon to be made be- 
tween a {loping fea, and a river; between the 
vat furface of the Mediterranean, and that of 
the Nile ;- between twenty-fix feet and eighteen 
iaches. ) ‘ 


CHAP IV. 
eh arene 


| Of the Winds and the Phanomena attending them. 


‘THE northerly winds, blowing at ftated pe- 
riods, anfwer a more certain and effectual pur- 
pofe; that of carrying into Abyflinia prodigi- 
ous volumes of clouds. Fgom April to July we 
" fee thefe inceffantly afcending to the fouth, and 
might be fometimes tempted to expect rain from 
them ; but this parched country requefts in vain 
from them a blefling which it is to receive un- 
der a different form. It never rains in the 

Delta in fummer, and but rarely, and in {mall - 
quantities, during the whole year. The year 
1761, obferved by M. Niebuhr, was an extra- 
ordinary cafe, which is ftill often mentioned. 
VOL, I. D The 
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The accidents occafioned by the rains in LoweF¥ 
Egypt, in which many villages, built with earth, 
crumbled to pieces, afford a fufficient proof 
that this abundance of water is there looked u- 
pon as very uscommon. I[t mutt be alfo ob- 
ferved, that it rains ftill lefs as yeu afcend to- 
wards the Suid. Thus, more rain falls at A- 
Jexandria and Rofetta than at Cairo, and at 
Cairo than at Miniah, and is almolt 4 prodigy: 
at Djirdja. The inhabitants of humid coun- 
tries, cannot conccive how it is poffible for a 
country to fubfift without rajn. When rain. 
falls in Egypt and Paleftine, there is a general 
joy among the people: they collet in the ftreets, 
fing, are all in motion, and fhout, ya allah £ 
ya mobarek! that is to fay, O God! O Bleffed ! 
&c. But in Egypt, befides the quantity of 
water which the earth imbibes during the in- 
undation, the dews which fall in the fummer- 
might anf{wer the purpofes of vegetation. ‘lhe 
water-melons afford a remarkable proof of this ; 
for though they have often nothing under them 
but a dry duft, yet their leaves are always freth. 
Thefe dews, as well as the rains, are more co~ 
pious near the fea, and lefs confiderable in pro- 
portion to their diftance from it; but diffex 
from the latter by being more abundant in fuma- 
mer than in winter. At Alexandria, after fun- 
fet, in the month of April, the clothes expofed 
to the air, and the terraces are foaked, as if it 
had rained. 'Thefe dews are more or lefs, plen-. 
tiful, according to the prevailing wind. The 
foutherly and the foutheafterly produce none ;, 
the north wind a great deal, and the be 
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Rill more. Thefe varieties are eafily explained, 
by obferving that the two former blow from the 
deferts of Africa and Arabia, which do not af. 
ford a drop of water; while tle northerly and 
avelterly winds, on the contrary, convey over E- 
gy pt the vapours from the Meditertanean, which 
the firft crofles, and the other traverfes length- 
ways. I find, on comparing my obfercations 
on this fubje& in Provence, in Syria, and ia 
Egypt, with thofe of M. Niebuhr im Aralna and 
Bombay, that this relative pofition of the feas 
and continents is the caufe of the various qua- 
lities of one and the fame wind, producing rain 
in one country, while dry m another; a re- 
thark which not a little deranges the fyitems of 
ancient and modern aftrologers as te the influ. 
ence of the planets. 

Another fingular phenomenon, is the perio- 
@ical return of each wind, and its appropriation, 
fo to exprefs it, to certain feafons of the year, 
Egypt and Syria prefent, in this refpect, a re- 
gularity worthy of notice. 

In Egypt, when the fun approaches to Can- 
cer, the winds, which before blew from the eaft, 
change to the forth, and continue in that point. 


In June they always blow from the north and | 


north-welt ; this is therefore the proper feafon 
for going up the Levant, and a veffel may ex- 
pect to anchor in Cyprus, or at Alexandria, the 
fourteenth, nay, fometimes the eleventh day, 
after her departure trom Marfeilles. The winds 
continue northerly in July, but vary fometimes 
roward the welt, and fometimes toward the eaft. 
About the end of July, all Augult, and half of 

D2 September, 
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September, they remain invariably in the northy 
and are moderate ; brifker in the day, howevery 
and weaker at night.. At this period an uni- 
verfal calm prevails on the Mediterranean, fo 
that fhips would be feventy or eighty days in 
returning to France. 

‘Towards the end of September, when the fun 
repaffes the line, the winds return to the ealt > 
and, though not fixed, blow more regularly 
from that than any other-point except the north. 
Veffels return during this feafon, (O€ober and 
part of November,) to return to Europe; and 
the runto Marfeillesis from 30 to 35 days. As 
the fun approaches the other tropic, the winds 
become more changeable and tempeftuous; they 
generally blow from the north; the norft-welt, 
and welt, in which points they continue during 
the months of December, January, and Febru- 
ary, which is winter in Egypt, as well as with 
us. The vapours: of the Mediterranean, con- 
denfed by the coldnefs of the atmofphere, def- 
cend in mifts and rains. About the end of 
February and m March, when the fun returns 
towards the equator, the winds are.more fie- 
guently foutherly thin at any other feafon. 
During this laf{ month, and that of April, the 
fouth caflerly, fouth, and fouth-wefterly winds 
preva:!; and at times the weft, north, and ealt; 
indeed the eaft wind is moft prevalent about the 
end of April ; and during May it divides with 
the north the empire of the fea, and renders 
the paflage to France fill more expeditious than 
at the other equinox. 

_ OF 
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Of the hot Wind, called Kamfn. 


Tue foutherly winds, we have juft mention. 
ed, are known in Egypt by the general name of 
winds of fifty (days), in Arabic, kamfn; but the & 
as the fame with the Spanith jota, or the Ger- 
™man ch; not that they laft fifty days intermit- 
tingly, but becaufe they are frequent in the fifty 
days preceding and following the equinox. Trae 
wellers mention them under the A ea la 
Of poifonous winds, or, more correctly, hot windy 
of the defar?. Such, in fa&, is their quality; 
and their heat is at times fo exceflive, that it is 
difficult to form any idea of its violence with- 
out having felt its ‘but it may be comparéd to 
the heat of a large oven at the moment of draw- 
ing out the bread. ‘When thefe winds blow, 
the atmofpheré affumes anialarming appearance. 
The fky, at other times fo clear, in this climate, 
becomes dark and heavy; the fun lofes his fplén- 
dour, and affumes a violet colour. The ait’ 
though not cloudy, is grey and thick, and is 
Milled with a fubtle duft, which penetrates every 
Where. This wind, always light and rapid, is 
not at firft very hot, but it increafes in heat in 
proportion as it contitiues. All animated bo 
dies foon perceive it, by the change it produces. 
The luggs, which a too rarefied air no donger 
éxpand® are contraéted, and painful. Breath. 
ang is fhort and difficult, the {kin parched and 
dry, and the body confumed by ati internal 
heat. In vain is recourfe had to large draughts 
‘of water; nothing ¢an reltore perfpiration, 
Nor can coolnefs be found ; all bodies in which 
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it isufual to findit, deceive the hand that touches 
‘them. Marble, iron, water, though the fin 
no longer appears, are hot. The {treets are 
forfaken, and the dead filence of night univer-. 
fally reigns. The inhabitants of towns and 
villages fhut themfelves up in their houfes, and 
thofe of the defert in their tents, or in pits they 
dig in the earth, whee they wait the iffue of 
this deftructive heat. It ufually continues 
three. days; but if beyond that time it is in-. 
fupportable. Woe to the traveller whom this 
wind furprizes far from fhelter ; he mut fuffer | 
all its dreadful effects, which are fometimes mor- 
tal. The danger is moft imminent when it 
blows in fqualls; for then the rapidity of the, 
wind encreafes the heat to fuch a degree, as to 
occafion fudden death. This death is fuffoca- 
tion; the lungs being empty, are convulfed, 
the cireulation difordered, and the whole mafs 
of blood driven by the heart towards the head 
and breaft; whence that hemorrhage at the 
nofe and mouth which follows death. This 
_ wind is efpecially fatal to perions of a plethoric 
habit, and thofe in whom fatigue has deftroyed 
the tone of the mufcles and the veffels. The 
corpfe continues a long'time warm, fwells turns 
blue, and is eafily feparated; all which are 
fymptoms of that putrid fermentation. which 
takes place in animal bodies when the yaaa 
become ftagnant. Thefe accidents may be 
avoided, by {topping the nofe and mouth with 
handkerchiefs an efficacious method likewifle 
is that practifed by the camels, which bury 
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their nofes in the fand, and keep them there till 
the {quall is exhautted. 

Extreme aridity is another quality of this 
wind ; which is fuch, that water fprinkled on 
the floor evaporates in a few minutes. By this 
extreme drynefs, it withers and flrips all the 
plants, and, by exhaling too fuddenly the ema- 
nations from animal bodies, crifps the fkin, fhuts 
the pores, and produces that feverifh heat which 
is the invariable effect of fupprefled perfpiration. 

Thefe {corching winds are not confined to E- 
gypt; they are likewile felt in Syria; more fre- 
quently, however, near the fea, and in the de- 
fert, than on the mountains. M. Niebuhr met, 
with them in Arabia, at Bombay, and in the 
Diarbekir; they are alfo felt in Perfia, in other 
parts of Africa, and even in Spain; every where 
their effects are alike, but their direction varies 
according to the fituation of the country. In 
Egypt, the moft violent blow from the fouth- 
fouth-welt ; at Mecca, from the eaft; at Surat, 
from the sori: ; at Baflora, from the north- 
weft; from the weft at Bagdad; and in Syria 
from. the fouth-eaft. Thefe varieties, which ap- 
‘pear embarrafling at firit fight, on reflection, 
furnifh the means of explaining the enigma, 
We find, on examination, that thefe winds al- 
“ways proceed from defert continents; and, in- 
deed, it is natural to fuppote that the air which 
covers the immenfe plains of Lybia and Arabia, 
‘where there are neither rivulets, lakes, nor fos 
reflts, but {corched by the rays of a burnin fun, 
the violence of which is ftill more ee d by 
dhe Fefleding fand, fhould acquire a procigiaus 
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degree of heat and aridity ; and if by any caufe 
it is fet in motion, it cannot but carry with it 
the deftructive qualities it has im@®ibed ; fo true 
is it that thefe qualities are owing to the action 
of the fun on the fands that thefe fame winds 
produce not the fame effeds at every feafon. In 
Egypt, for inftance, lamaffured, that the fouther- 
ly winds in December and January are as cold 
as thofe from the north; and the reafon is, that 
the fun, having reached the fouthern tropic, no 
longer {corches the northern parts of Africa, 
and that Abyffinia, which is extremely mouh- 
tainous, is covered with fnow. The fun mutt 
approach the equator to produce thefe pheho- 
tnena. From a fimilar caufe, the fouth wind 
has much lefs effect in Cyprus, where it arrives 
cooled by the vapours of the, Mediterranean. 
That from the north retains its charaéteriftic 
qualities in this ifland, where the inhabitants 
complain that its heat is infupportable in fum- 
mer, while it is freezing cold in winter; this e- 
vidently arifes from the ftate of Afia Minot, 
which in fummer is fcorched, and in winter co- 
vered with ice. In fa@, this fubjed& offets a 
multitude of problems, exciting the curiofity of 
the naturalift.—Would it not, for example, be 
interefting to underitand, 

1ft, Whence arifes this conneétion of the fea- 
fons; and the progrefs of the fun, with the va- 
rious winds, and the points from which they 
blow? 

2dly, Why, through the Mediterranean, does 
the wind moft generally blow from the north ; 
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infomuch, that we may fay it blows from that 
point nine months out of twelve? . 

3dly, Why do eafterly winds blow fo regu- 
larly after the equinoxes; and why are the 
winds, in general, higher at this period? 

4thly, Why are dews more abundant in fum- 
mer than in winter; and why, fince the clouds 
are caufed by the evaporation of the fea, and 
that evaporation is more abundant in fummer 
than in winter, why, notwithftanding, are there 
more clouds in winter than fummer? 

sthly, In fine, why ts rain fo rare in E.gypt, 
and why do the clouds rather gather in Abyf- 
finia > : 

But let us haften to complete our obferva- 
tions on the phyficaleftate of this’country. 


| F 
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Of the Climate and dir. 


THE climate of Egypt is juftly reckoned ex- 
tremely hot, fince in July and Augult, Reau- 
mur’s thermometer flands, in the moft tempe- 
rate apartments, at 24 and 25 degrees ahove 
the freezing point, or 86 and 88 degrees of Fah- 
renhett’s fcale. In the Said, it is ftill higher, 
though F-cannnt {peak precifely in that refpect. 
_ The height of the fun, which. in fummer, near- 
ly reaches the zenith, is doubtlefs a primary 
caufe of this heat; but when we confider, that, 
in other countries, under the fame eas the 
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heat is lefs, we may conclude there exifts a fe- 

condary, caufe, equally powerful with the for- 
mer, and this perhaps, is, the country being fo 
little hizher than the level of the fea. On this 
account, two feafons only fhould be diftinguith- 
ed in Egypt; the ipring and fummer, or, the 
cool and the hot. The latter continues from 
March to November; and even from the end 
of February, the fun is not fapportable, for an 
European, at nine o’clock in the morning. Du- 
ring all this feafon, the air is inflamed, the fky 
_ ({parkling, and the heat intolerable to all unac- 
cuftomed to it. The body fweats profusely, e- | 
ven under the lighteft drefs, and in a ftate of 
the molt profound repofe ; and this perfpiration 
is fo neceflary, that, the fichreit fuppreftion of 
it is ferious; infomuch, that, the common fa- 
lute, “© How do you do?” {lfould be in Egypt, 
‘¢ How do you fweat?’ The departure of the | 
fin, in fome degree, moderates thefe heats. ‘The 
vapours from the earth foaked by the Nile, and 
thofe from the weft, and north-weit winds, ab- 
forbing the fire difperfed throughout the atmof- 
phere, occafion an agreeable frelhnefs, and even 
piercing cold, if we may believe the natives, and 
{ome European merchants; but the Egyptians, 
half naked, and accuftomed to perfpire, fhiver 
at the lealt coolnefs. Vhe thermometer, which, 
at the loweit, in the month of February, ftands 
at the 8th or gth degree of Reamur’s fcale, a- 
bove the freezing point, enables us to fay with 
certaluty, that fnow, and hail, are phenomena 
which no Egyptian has feen in fifty years. As 
for European merchants, their fenhbility is ow- 
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ing to their improper ufe of furs, which they 
carry fo far, that, in winter, they have fre- 
quently two or tArée coverings of foxes fkin; 
and, even in fummer, retain the ermine or petit 
gris. ‘They plead the chillinefs they feel in the 
ihade, as an indifpenfable reafon; and indeed, 
the north and wefterly currents of air, which 
almoft continually prevail, oceafion a pretty con- 
fiderable coolnefs out of the fun; but the fecret 
and true reafon is, that the peliffe is to be con- 
fidered as the lace of Turkey, the favourite ob- 
ject of luxury ; it is the mark of opulence, and 
the etiquette pf dignity; for the inveftiture of 
important offices 1s always accompanied with 
the prefent of a peliffe; as much as to fay of 
him to whom they give it, he is now fo eminent, 
he need give himfelf no trouble, but perfpire at 
his eafe. 

‘It might naturally be fuppofed that Egypt, 
from thefe heats, and its wet and marfhy con- 
dition for three months, muft be an unhealthy 
country; this was my firft idea; and, when I 
faw, at Cairo, the houfes of our merchants 
ranged along the Kalidj, where the water is in 
a flagnate ftate till April, I made no doubt that 

_ the exhalations thence arifing, muft produce 
many maladies; but experience proves the fal- 
lacy of this; ‘the vapours of the ftagnant wa- 
ters, fo fatal in Cyprus, and Alexandretta, are 
not fo in Egypt. is I imagine to be owin 
to the natural drynefs of the air, to the proxi- 
mity of Africa and Arabia, which inceflantly 
draw off the humidity, and the perpetual cur- | 
rents of wind, which meet with no oa 
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This aridity is fuch, that flefh meat expofed, e- 
ven in dummer, to the north wind, does not pu- 
trify, but dries, and becomes hard as wood. 
in the deferts, dead carcafes are found dried 
thus, which are fo light, that a man my eafily- 
lift with one hand the entiré body of a camel; 
though it muft be remarked, that the air on the 
fea coait is much lefs dry than higher up the 
country: Thus, at Alexandria, and Rofetta, 
iron cannot be expofed four-and-twenty hours 
to the air, without rufting. | 
The air, befides this drying quality, appears 
to be ftrongly impregnated with falts, the proofs 
of which are every where apparent. The ftones 
are corroded by natrum, and in moift places, 
long cryftallizations of it are to be found, which 
might be miftaken for falt-petre. The wall of 
the Jefuits garden, at Cairo, built with earth 
and bricks, is every where covered with a cruft 
of this, as thick as a crown-piece; and. when 
this garden has been overflowed by the Kalidj, 
the ground, after being drained, appears {park- 
ling on every fide with white cryftals, which 
certainly were not brought by the water, fince 
it fhows no fign of falt, either to the tafte, or 
in diftillation. | 
It is, doubtlefs, this property of the air, and 
the earth, which, added to the heat, gives ve- 
getation an a¢tivity almoft incredible in our cold 
climates. Wherever plants have water, the ra- 
pidity of their growth is prodigious. Whoever 
has been at Cairo, or Rofetta, knows, that the 
{pecies of gourd called dara, will, in twenty- 
four hours, fend out fhoots near four inches 
long ; 
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Jong ; but it is remarkable, that this foil appears 
extremely unfavourable to all exotics. Foreign 
plants degenerate rapidly: which is proved by 
‘daily experience. Our merchants are obliged 
‘every year to renew their feeds, and to fend 
to Malta for their caulifowers, beet-root, car- 
rots, and falfify: thefe, when fown, fucceed 
‘very well at firft; but if they fow again the 
feed they produce, the plants run up all and 
weak. This is alfo the cafe with apricots, pears, 
and peaches, at Rofetta. The vegetation feems 
too violent for fpungy and pulpy fruits, which 
Mhould be gradually inured to the foil and clis 
mate, by the arts of culture. 


CHAP. VI. 


; 4% 
Of the Inhabitants of Egypt. | 
In confequence of thofe revolutions which all 
nations have more or lefs experienced, there are 
few countries which have preferved their or igi 
nal and primitive inhabitants pure and unmix- 
ed. Through the world, the fame avarice and 
ambition which incite individuals to encroach 
on each other’s property, have inftigated na- 
tions one againit another ; and the confequence 
of this clafhing of interelts and powers, has been 
to introduce into ftates a foreign conqueror, 
who, now an infolent ufurper, has defpoiled the 
vanquilhed nation of the domain nature grant- 
' ed them; and now, a more timid or more civi- 
! lized invader, has contented himéelf with fha- 
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ring in advantages refufed him by his native 


foil. We fometimes fee different races of inha- 


bitants fettling themfelves in the fame country, 
who, adopting the fame manners and interefts, 
have united in the moft intimate alliances ; but 
more generally we find them divided by politi- 
cal or religious prejudices, and remaining per- 
petually diflin&. In the firft cafe, the different 
races, lofing their diftinguifhing characters, have 
formed an homogeneous peoate. among whom 
no traces of the revolution can be traced; in 
the fecond, living diftine, their perpetuated dif- 
ferences are become a monument which has 
outlived ages, and which, in fome cafes may 
fupply the filence of hiftory. 
This is the cafe with Egypt : deprived, three- 
and-twenty centuries ago, of her natural pro- 
prietors, fhe has feen her fertile fields fuceeffive- 
ly a prey to ,Perfians, Macedonians, Romans, 


Greeks, Arabs, Georgians, and, at length, to | 


thofe Tartars, diftinguifhed by the name of Ot- 
toman Turks. Several of them have left vef- 
tiges of their tranfient poffeflion; but as they 
have been blended in fueceffion, they have been 
fo confounded as to render it very difficult to 
difcriminate their refpe&tive characters. Still, 
however, in the inhabitants of Egypt, four prin- 
cipal races, of different origin may be traced. _ 
The firft, and moft general, is the Arabs, 
which may be again divided into three claffes. 
Firft, the pofterity of thofe wha, on the con- 
queft of Egypt by Amrou, in the year 640, 
came from the Hedjaz, and every part of Ara- 
bia, to fettle in this country. Famous for its: 
fruit- 
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fruitfulnefs, every one was anxious to poffels 
Jands in it, and the Delta was foon overfpread | 
with foreigners, to the prejudice of the van- 


quifhed Greeks. This firft race appears among 


the prefent clafs of fellahs, or hufsandmen, and | 


artizans, who fiill retain fome charateriftic fea- 


tures of their anceftors, but are taller and {touter, 
the natural effeé&t of a more plentiful nourifh- 
ment than that of the delerts. In general, the 


. peafants reach the height of 5 feet 4 inches, and 


many among them attain to 5 feet 6 or 7 inches; 
which is near 5 feet 8, or 5 feet 10 or t1 inches, 
Englifh meafure ; the French foot (meant thro’ 
this work,) being to the Englith as 144 to 135. 
They are mufcular, though not flefhy and cor- 
pulent, as men will be who are hardened to fa- 
tigue. Their fkin, tanned by the fun, is almoft 
black, but their countenances have nothing dif- 
agreeable. The greateft part of them have fine 
oval heads, large projecting foreheads, and, 
under a dark eyebrow, a black, funken, but 
brilliant eye; the nofe large, though not aqui- 
line ; well fhaped mouths, and univerfally fine 
teeth. The inhabitants of great towns, are 
more mixed, and have a lefs uniform and mark- 
ed phyfiognomy. Thofe of the villages, on the’ 
contrary, making no alliances but in their own 
families, have more general and uniform cha- 
racteriftics, and fomething of ferocity in their 
air, which originates in the paflions of a mind 
foured by the perpetual war and tyranny with 

which they aré furrounded. 
A fecond clafs of Arabs is the Africans, or 
Occidentals, (in Arabic magarbe, the plural of 
- oe k 2 magrets, 
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snaprebi, weftern,) who have arrived at different. 
periods, and under different.chiefs, and united 
to the former; like. them, they are defcended 
from the Muffulmen conquerors, who expelled 
the Greeks from Mauritania ; they alfo exercife- 
agriculture and trades ; but are more efpecially 
numerous in the Said, where they have villages, 
and even diftin& fovereigns of their own. . 
The third clafs is that of the Bedouins, (in A- 
rabic bedaou?, formed of hid, defert, country with- 
out habitations,) or inhabitants of the deferts,. 
known to the ancients by the name of Scenites, 
which means dwellers in tents. Some of thefe, 
difperfed in families, dwell in rocks, caverns,. 
ruins, and feqneftered places where there is wa- 
ter; others, collected in tribes, encamp under 
low and fmoaky tents, and fpend their lives in 
perpetual journeyings, at times in the defert, at 
other times on the banks of the river; having 
no other attachment to the foil than- what arifes" 
from their own fafety, or the fubfiftence of their — 
flocks. Tribes of thém arrive every year af-, 
ter the inundation, from the centre of Africa, 
to profit by the fertility of the country, and in 
the fpring retire into the defert; others refide ° 
conftantly in Egypt, where they farfn lands, © 
which they fow, and annually change. All of ’ 
them obferve {tated limits among themfelves, ° 
which they never pafs, on pain of war. They 
all lead nearly the fame courfe of life, and have 
the fame cultoms and manners. Poor and ig- 
norant, thé Bedouins preferve an original cha-~ 
racter diltin@ from the neighbouring nations. 
Pacific in their camp, they are every where elfe 
j me 3 
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ifi an habitual ftate of hoftility. The hufband- 
men, whom they pillage, deteft them; the tra- 
vellers, whom they rob, {péak ill of them; and 
the Turks who fear them, endeavour to cor- 
rupt ahd divide them. It is calculated that 
the various tribes of them in Eyypt would form 
‘a body of thirty thoufand horlemen; but thefe 
aré fo difperfed and difunited, that they are con- 
fidered as vagabonds and robbers. 

ce ‘The Copts form the fecond race of inhabi- 
tants, called in Arabic, ef Kobt. Several fami- 
lies of thefe are in.the Delta; but the greater 
number dwell in the Said, where they in fome 
inftances occupy whole villages. Hiory and 
tradition atteft their defcent froth the people 
‘whom the ‘Arabs conquered, that is, from that 
mixture of Egyptians, Perfians, and particular- 
ly Greeks, who, under the Ptolemies and Con- 
ftantines, were fo long mafters of Egypt. They 
differ from the Arabs in their religion, which is 
Chriitianity ; but they ate again diltinguifhed 
from other Chriftians by their feét, being Euty- 
chians. Their adherence to this herefy, has 
Brought perfecutions on them ori the part of the 
‘other Greeks, which has occafioned an irrecon- 
cileable breach. When the Arabs conquered 
the country, they took advantage of thele ani- 
mofities, to enféeble both. ‘The Copts have, 
however, éxpelled their rivals; and, as they 
Rave been always intimately acquainted with 
the interior parts of the country, they are now 
the depofitarigs of the regifters of the lands and 
tribes. Under the name of writers, they ate 
fle intendants, fecretaries, and collectors of go- 
ee E 3 vernment, 
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vernment, at Cairo. ‘Thefe writers, whom tbe. ° 
Turks defpife, and whom the peafants hate and 
opprefs, form a kind of feparate body, the head 
of which is the writer to the principal Bey. He 
difpofes of all places in that department, which, 
according to the nature of the Vurkifh govern. 
ment; he conferson the belt bidder. Itis alled Ber 
that the name of Copfts, is taken from the city cf 
Coptos, whither it has been afferted they retired 
from the tyranny of the Greeks; but I am in- 
clined to believe it has a more natural and an-. 
cient origin. The Arabic term Acéti, a Copt, 
feems to me an evident corruption of the Greek 
word Ai-goupti-os, an Egyptian: tor the y was. 
pronounced oz, among the Grecks formerly, 
and the Arabs having neither p nor g before a, 
o, uy always fubftitute 4 and 4 for thefe letters; 
the Copts are then properly the remains of the 
ancient Egyptians; and this is the more pro- 
bable, fince we find them in the Said before the 
time of Dioclefian, and it is certain the Greeks | 
were lefs.numerous in the Said than the Delta. 
Stull farther, if we confider the diltinguithing 
features of this race, we fhall find them. all Ae 
racterized by a fort of yellowifh auiky com- 
plexion, neither Grecian nor Arabian; they 
have all a puffed vifage, fwoln eyes, flat notes, 
and thick lips, in {hort the very countenance of 
a Mulatto. I was firft tempted to afcribe this 
to the climate; for the countenance cf tue ne- 
groes reprefents exactly that ftate of contraction 
which our faces affume when ftrongly affeded 
by heat. ‘The eye-brows are knit, the cheeks. 
tile, the eye-lids contracted, and the mouth is. 
‘diftorted. 
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diforted.. This contraétion, to which the fea- 
tures are perpetually expofed"in the hot’ climates . 
of the negroes, is the peculiar chara@eriltic of | 
their countenance. Exceflive cold, wind and | 
Snow has the fame effect; and thus we ‘difcover 
the fame faces among the ‘Tartars ; while, in- 
the temperate zones, where thefe extremes are, 
unknown, the featuyes are lengthened, the ey es” 
leis prominent, and the countenance more ex- ' 
panded. But when I faw the fphynx, I could 
not help thinking that monfter furnifhed the 
trae folution of the enigma: when I obierved? 
that its features were precifely thofe of a negro, 
I recollected the remarkable paflage of Hero- 
dotus, where he fays, “ For my part, I believe 
** the Colchi to be a colony of Egyptians, be- 
“ caufe, like them, they have black dkins anc 
“¢ frizzled hair :” that is, that the ancient E- 
gyptians were real negroes, of the fame {pecies 
with the natives of Africa; and although, atter 
mixing for fo. many ages with the Greeks and 
Romons, they have loft the intenfity of their 
firtt colour, yet they fill retain ftrong marks of | 
their original conformation. 
‘This remark may be carried ftill farther ; and. 
it'may be laid down asa general principle, that: 
the features are a kind of monument which, in” 
many cafes, elucidate and afcertain the tet. 
mony of hiftory, concerning the origin of na- 
tions. Among. us, a difttance of nine hundred 
years has not been able to cfface thefe marks * 
which diftinguithed the inhabitants of Gaul from 
thote northern invaders, who, ynder Charles the 
Grofs, fettled themielves i in our richeft provinces. 
“Fravellers ‘ 
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Travellers from Normandy t6 Denrhark, are #« 
ftonifhed at the extreme refemblance of the inha- 
bitants of thofe two countries, which ftill fubfitts, 
notwithftanding the diflance of times and places. 
The fame remark may be miade as to Franco- 
nia-and Burgundy ; and throughout England, 
¥rance, and every other country, the fame 
proofs of emigration are to be traced in thé 
features of the inhabitants. Do tiot the Jews, 
wherever they refide, carry with them diftin- 
guifhing marks which cannot be effaced? Tn 
thofe ftates where the nobility have defcended 
from a foreign people, introduced by conqueft, 
if thofe nobles form no alliance with the natives, 
they will always remain diftiné in their petfons 
and features. The Calmuc race is, for this 
reafon, extremely diftinguifhable in India; and 
were we to examine attentively the various ra- 
tions of Europe; and the North of Afia, we 
might poflibly difcover many fimilarities which 
have beenilong fince forgot. ‘ " t 
But as to see this hiftorical fac gives an 
_ jnterefting fubject of reflection to’ philofophy. 
How are we amazed when we fee the prefent 
barbarifm and ignorance of the Copts, {prang 
from the profound genius of the Egyptians, 
and the brilliant imagination of the Greeks ; 
when we confider that to the race of negroes, 
at this moment our flaves, and the objects of 
our extreme contempt, we owe our arts, fcien- 
ces, and even the ufe of fpeech itfelf ; and when 
we recollec& that, amidft thofe nations who call 
themfelves the friends of liberty and humanity, 
the moft barbarous of flaverics is juftified ; Fed 
that 
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that it is even a problem whether the under- 
anding of negroes is of the fame fpecies with | 
that of white people! | 
Language is another monument whofe indi- 
cations are equally juft and inftruative. That 
formerly fpoken by the Copts fully confirms’ 
this obfervation. On the one hand, the fthape 
of their letters, and the greater number of their 
words, proves that the Greeks during the thou- 
fand years they continued in Egypt, have left 
deep marks of their power and influence ; but,’ 
on the other hand, the Coptic alphabet con- 
tains five letters, and the language a number 
of words, which may be confidered as the re- : 
mains of the ancient Egyptian. Thefe words, 
critically examined, have a fenfible analogy , 
with the diale@s of the ancient neighbouring na- 
tions, fuch as Arabs, Ethiopians, Syrians, and. 
even the inhabitants of the banks of the Euphra-. 
tes; nor can it be denied that all thefe lan-. 
gages are derived from one common fource, 
For more than three centuries, that of the Copts.: 
has fallen into difufe. .The Arabs, difdaining 
the language of the uations they fubdued, im- 
pofed on them, along with their yoke, the ne- . 
ceffity of learning that.of their conquerors. This 
obligation became a law, when, about the end 
of the firft century of the Hejira, the. Caliph. 
_ Waled [. prohibited the ufe of Greek through- . | 
out all his empire. From that time the Arabic , 
became gencral; and the other languages, con- , 
fined to books, fubfifted only for the learned, | 
who neglected them. Such has been the fate , 
of the Coptic; the priefls and monks no ee | 
: under- 
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underftand it, in their feriptures and religioué 
books where alone it exifts; and in Egypt, as 
in Syria, every perfon whether Mahometan of 
Chriltian, fpeaks Arabic, nor is any other lane | 
guage underftood in their countries. 

Some important remarks in geography and. 
hiftory, here occur. Travellers, in defcribing 
the countries they have feen, frequently find it 
neceflary, to employ fome words of the lan- 
guage ; particularly in mentioning the proper 
names of natiotis, men, cities, rivers, arid the 
natural produétions peculiar to each country; | 
from hence this inconvenience has arifen, that 
by conveying the words of one language in the 
characters of another, they have fo difigured 
them, as to render themi difficult to be known. 
This has been remarkably the cafe with refpect | 
to the countries of which I treat; and, in books 
of travels and geography, the confequence lias 
been an incredible and inexplicable confufion. 
An Arab, who fhould learn French, would not 
know ten words of his own language in our 
maps, and, when we ourfelves have learnt A-. 
rabic, we feel the famé inconvenience. The 
caufes of this are various. 

Firft, their ignorance of the Arabic language, 
and efpecially of the pronunciation ; which oc- 
cafions théir ear, unaccuftomed toforeign founds, 
to make a vicious comparifen of them with thofe 
of their own language, even the learned Po- 
cocke, notwithtanding his great knowledge of 
oriental books, could never want an interpre- 
ter; and very lately Vonhaven, Profeffor of 
Arabic in Denmark, could not underftand the 
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falam alai com (g00d-motrow) when he atrived 

in Egypt; and his young companion Forfkal, 
‘at the end of one year, had made much greater 
progrefs than he had. 

Again, feveral founds, have nothing analo- 
gous to them in the language in which they 
attempt to convey them. ‘This the French ex- 
perience every day in the th of the Englith, and 
in the jota of the Spaniards. Without hearing, 
it is impoflible for any man to form an idea of 
thefe; but this difficulty is fill more in the 
Arabic, in which there are three vowels, and 
feven or eight confonants, to which Europeans 
are entire itrangers. How then is it poflible to 
teprefent them, fo as to retain their genuine 
found, and not confound them with others al- 
together different ? 

A third fource of confufion has been raifed 
by writers who have compiled books and maps. 
‘In gathering their information from all the 
Europeans who have travelled in the Eaft, they 
have adopted the orthography of proper names, 
fuch as they found it in the author they con- 
fulted, without confidering that the different 
nations of Europe, though they all ufe Roman 
characters, found them differently.—For in- 
ftance, the « of the Italians is not the w of the 
French, but ow. Their g/ is founded like gu, 
and their c, tech: hence a feeming diverfity cf 
names, which are, in fat, the fame. Thus, 
that what fhould be written in French chaié, 
or chek, is varioufly expreifed by fchek, /kckh, 
fehech, feieky according as the word has been 
taken from Englifh, German, or Italian aL 

with 
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with whom fr fet, fey are refpectively founded 
liké our che. A Pole would write /zech, anda 
Spaniard che. This difference of the final /, ch, 
and 44, arifes from the Arabic letter being 
the Spanith joa, or German ch the found of 
which is unknown to the Englith, French, or 
Italians. Hence the Englifh write Reoda, for 
thé name of the ifland, which the Italians write 
-Ruda, and which we, like the Arabs, fhould 
pronounce Reuda; Pococke writes harammec for 
harami, a robber; and Niebuhr drjebel for dyebel, | 
a mountain; that Danville, who has made 
‘great ufe of Englith memoirs, writes Sham for 
‘Cham, Syria; adi for ouadi, a valley; and a 

thoufand other inftances. 

“This has introduced a great confufion in 
orthography ; and, if it be not corre@ed, the 
fame uncertainty will prevail in modern writers 
which we fo juftly complain of in the ancients, 
-who, by their ignorance of the barbarous lan- 
guages, and their rage for accommodating the 
‘founds to the tafte of the Greeks and Romans, 
‘have dettroyed every trace of the original names, 
and deprived us of an invaluable method of dif- 
covering the ancient ftate of things in that now 
fubfiting. The French is fubje& to the fame | 
delicacy ; it disficures every thing, and our ear 
rejects, as barbarous, whatever it is not accuf- 
tomed to. It would not do to introduce new 
characters; but it might not be amifs to ap- 
proach, as much as poflible, the found of thofe 
we would exprefs, and reprefent them by thofe 
of our letters which are beft adapted, adding — 
dome certain marks to them. Were this doné 
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by eVery nation, there would be but one no- 
menclature, and this would be a firft ftep to- 
wards an invention, which is every day more 
wanted, and more eafy to effe&t, a general alpha- 
“bet, adapted to all languages, at leaft to Euro- 
pean. Inthe courfe of: my work I avoid as 
much as poflible Arabie words ; but when un- 
‘der the neceffity, of introducing them, let not 
the reader be furprifed, if I often depart fromm 
the orthography of the generality of travellers. 
' Judging from what they have written, we fhould 
be led to think, that not one of them has known 
even the true ptonunciation of Arabic, or how 
to convey the founds of that lahguage in our 
characters. But to return to thefubyedl. 
A third clafs of inhabitants are the Turks; 
who are the maftets of the country, ot at leaft 
anfwer that title. The nathe of Turk, was not 
originally peculiar to the nation to which it is 
now applied : it denoted, all the hordes in gene- 
ral, difperfed to the ealt, and even to the north, 
of the Cafpian Sea, as far as Lake Aral, over 
thofe va{t countries which from them are de- 
nominated Jourk-cfan; which is a Perfian word; 
fignifying country, and is ufed as a termination 
to proper names; asin 4rab-eflan, Frank-eftans 
and we may add Kourd-effa#, and Indo-fian, &c. 
Thefe are the fame people, who were diftid- 
guifhed by the ancient Greeks by the names of 
Parthians, Maflagete and even of Scythians, 
for which we have fubftituted that of Tartars. 
‘A nation of wandering fhepherds, like the Be- 
douin Arabs; they have been in every age, 
brave and formidable warriors. Neither Cyras 
YOR. '. F nor 
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nor Alexander could fubdye them. But the 
Arabs were more fortunate. About eighty 
years after Mahomet, they. invaded, by order . 
of the Caliph Waled I. the country of the Turks, — 
and, impofed their religion on them: they even 
obliged them to pay tribute. But the empire 
falling into confufion, the rebel governors had 
recourfe to their aid to:refift the power of the 
Caliphs, and they took a concern in every con- 
teft; nor were they long in acquiing the af- 
cendant this might be expected to give them: 
for, continually encamped, and arms in their 
hands, they became a warlike people, and ini- 
tiated in every military manceuvre. Like the 
Bedouins, they live in tribes, or camps, called, 
in their language, ordou, of which we have 
made forde ; and thefe tribes, whether allied or 
at variance, according to their feveral interetts, 
were perpetually at war. Hence, in their hit 
tory, feveral nations, all called Turks, are al- 
ternately attacking, deftrcying and expelling 
each other. To avoid this confufion, I fhall 
confine the name of Turk to thofe of Conftan- 
tinople, and give that of Turkmans to their pre- 
deceffors. - 

‘ Several hordes of Turkmans, then, having 
been introduced-into the Arabian empire, {oon 
proceeded to give law to thofe who called them 
an, either as mercenaries, or allies. This the 
Caliphs themfelves experienced in a remarkable 
manner. Motazam, brother and fucceffor of 
Almamoun, in 834, having taken a body of | 
Turkmans for his guards, faw himfelf compel- _ 
led co quit Bagdad on account of their diforders; 
Fee ee | cand 
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and, after him, their power and infolence in- 
creafed fo much, that they became the difpofers 
of the throne and life of their Princes, and mur- 
dered-three of them in lefs than thirty years. 
‘Fhe Caliphs, when delivered from this firft bon- 
dage, did not profit by their experience; for, 
aboutthe year935, Radi B’ellah having again re- 
figned his authority to a Turkman, his fuccef-- 
fors were entangled in their former chains, and 
guarded by the Emirs-el-omara ; poffefled only 
the fhadow of power. During the diforders of 
this anarchy, a multitude of Turkman hordes 
penetrated into the empire, and founded diffe. 
rent independent ftates, in the Kerman, and the 
Korafan ; at Iconium, Aleppo, Damafcus, and 
in Egypt. 

?Till this time, the prefent Turks diftinguifh-- 
ed by the name of Ogouzians, had remained to’ 
the eaft of the Cafpian, and toward the Djihoun; 
but, about the beginning-of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Djenkiz-kan having united all the tribes 
of Upper Tartary againit. the princes of Balk’ 
and Samarcand, the Ogouzians did not wait 
for the Mogols, but began their march ‘under . 
their Chief Soliman, and, driving their herds 
before them, encamped (in 1214) in the Ader-_ 
bejan, about fifty thoufand horfemen. The’ 
Mogols following, pufhed them {till farther in-: 
to the weft, into Armenia. - Soliman being’ 
drowned (in 1220), in attempting to pafs: 
the Euphrates on horfeback, .Ertogrul, his fon 
fucceeded, and advanced into the plains of Afia 
Minor, allured by the abundance of pafturage 
they afforded. -There, the good conduét of this 
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chief procured him a power and refpe& which. 


made his alliance courted by other Princes. A- 
mong thefe was the Turkman Ala-el-din, Sultan 
of Iconium. Ala-el-din, now old, and haraif- 
fed by the Tartars of Djenhiz-kan, granted lands 
to the Turks under Ertogrul, and appointed 
their Chief general of gll his troops. Ertogrul 
merited the confidence of the Sultan, and van- 
quifhing the Mogols, he acquired ftill greater 
power and reputation, and tranfmitted his ho- 
nours to Ofman his fon, who received from A- 
Ja-al-din, fugceflor of the former of that name, 
the Kofetan, drum, and: hoerfe-tails, the fymbols 
of command among all. the Tartars. This Of- 


msan to diftingwifh. his followers, from the others, | 


gave them the name of Ofmanles, from which 
we have made Ofiemans*® 3 thts pew name foon 


became formidable to the Greeks of Conftanti-. 


istople, from whom Ofman conquered a fufh- | 


cient territory to eredt a powerful kingdom. He 
foon gave it that titk, by afluming, in 1300, 
the dignity of Su/tex, fignifying abfolute fove- 
reign. | 

No petfon is ignorant how his ficceflors, the 
heirs of his ambition and aétivity, continued to 
aggrandige themfelves at the expence of the 
Greeks ;. wll, depriving them of whole provin- 
ces:is Europe and Afia, they at length inclofed 


them in the walls of Conitantinople; and Ma- | 
homet IJ. fon of Amurath, taking poffefiion of | 


than city in 1453, anathilated this branch of the 


Roman: 


* This change of the s to the # arifes from the original 
letter being the Enghith 4b, vahich forcigneys exprele formes 
times by ¢, fometimes by 4, 
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Reman empire. - The Turks, now difengaged 
from the affairs of Europe, turned their ambi- ; 
tious arms againft the fouthern provinces. Bage ; 
dad, fubjugated by the ‘Lartars, had been with- 
. out Caliphs from 1329, when Holagoukan, a 


deicendant of Djenkiz, put.an end to the Cali- : 


phat in the perion of Moftazem; but a new. 


power, eftablifhed in Perfia, had fucceeded . 


to a part of their territories; and another, form- 
ed in Egypt, fo early as the tenth century, and . 
fubfitting, at that time, under the name of Mam- 
louks, had taken poileffion of Syria. 
The Turks refolved to defpoil thefe two rivals. 
Byazid, Mahomet’s fon, executed this plan in, 
part, by taking Armenia from the Sofi of Per-. 
fia, and Selim his fon completed it, by vanquith- 
ing the Mamlouks. This Sultan having drawn: 
them near to Aleppo, in 1517, under pretext 
of afking their affiftance in the.Perfian war, fud- 
denly turned fis arms againft them, and took 
from them, firft Syria,“and ‘then Egypt, whi- 
ther he purfued them. From that time the Turks 
eftablifhed them(felves in that country; but,there 
are not,many of them.among the villages. We 
feldom meet with any‘individuals of that nation, 
except at Catro; there they exercife. the art8,’ 
and occupy the religious and military employ-. 
ments. Formerly they alfo were advanced to 
pofts under government, but, during the laft 
thirty years, a tacit revolution has taken place, . 
which, without depriving them of the title, has 
ftript them of all the reality of power. . 
" "This has been brought about by a fourth and 
laft race, of which it now remains for us, 
| F 3 to 
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to fpeak. Born at the foot of Mount Caucafiy 
they are diftinguifhed from the other inhabitants 
by the flaxen colaut of their hair, entirely diffe- 
rent from that of the natives of Egypt. Thefe 
were dilcovered there by the Cruiaders in the 
thirteenth century, and called by them Mame: 
lus, or, more correctly, Mamlouks. After hae’ 
ving been almoft annihilated for 230 years, by 
the Ottomans, they have found means to regain 
their confequence. The hiftory of this clafs.of 
foldters, the events which firft brought them in- 
to Egypt, the mgnner they have continued, and 
re-eftablifiied themtelvesin thatcountry,and their 
ealadaads are political phenomena fo truly 
ingular, that’ they are well entitled to a few 
pages in giving a more particalar account of 
ther . A ‘ 
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Aifixalt of the Liflory of the Maulouks. 
4 e te te .f 


THE Greeks of Conftantinople, debafed by an 
arbitrary and bigotted government, had feen, in 
the ¢ourfe pf the feventh century, the fineit pro- 
vitices of their. empire fall a prey to a new peo- 
ple. The Arabs, inflamed by religious fanati- 
cif; and ftill more by the Inxuries to which 
they ‘bad ‘hitherto been flrangers, conquered, 
within eighty yeats, all the north of Africa, as 
fur ab the Canaties, and the fouth of Afia, ue 
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the river Indus, and the Tartarian deferts. But 
their Prophet, who prefcribed them their ablu- 
tions, fafis, and prayers, did not teach them ei- 
ther the {cience of legiflation, or thofe principles 
of natural morality which are the folid bafis of 
empires and focieties. ‘Che Arabs underttood 
how:to conquer, but net to govern: wherefore, 
the ill conftructed edifice of their power foon 
mouldered into ruins. ‘Che vaft empire of the 
Caliphs, paffing from defpotiim to anarclry, was 
difmembered on ‘every quarter ; and the tempo- 
ral governors, undeceived as to the fandlity of 
their fpiritaal chief, every where eftablifhed 
themfelves as‘fovereigns, aad furmed indepen- 
dent ftates. 
Egypt foon followed this example; though 
‘it was not till g6y, that a ieyular power was e- 
rected in the perfon of princes, whoy taking the 
name of Fatmite Caliphs, difputed, even the ti- 
tle with thofe of Bagdad. - The latter, at this 
time, deprived of their authority, by the ‘Turk- 
men foldiers, were incapable of oppofing their 
pretenfions. ‘Thus did the Egyptian Caliphs 
obtain peaceable poffeilion of that fertile coun- 
try, of which they might have formed a power- 
fal ftate... But the hiftory of the Arabs uniform. 
ly proves thay this nation never underftood the 
{cience of government. The princes of Egypt, 
no lefs defpotic than thofe of Bagdad, proceed- 
ed, by fimilar fteps, to the fame end. They 
became parties in the difputes of religious fects; 
they even: erected new parties, and endeavoured 
to miake profelytes by perfecution, One of 
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them, named Hakem P’amr ‘Mab or Governor by. 


the command of God. his man was the apoftle 
of the Drufes. He was fo abfurdly extravagant 


as to declare himfelf an incarnate God; and. 


barbarous enough to fet fire to Cairo, for his 
entertainment. Others waited the public trea- 
fury in a capricious luxury. . The oppreifed peo- 


’ ple held them in abhorrence; and their courti-. 


ers, emboldened by their weaknets, were cager 


to fhare the fpoils. “Chus it happened to Ad-. 


had-el-din, the laft of that race. Having been 


invaded by the crufaders, who had impofed a. 


tribute on him, one of his generals, who had 
been difmiiled his fervice, threatened to deprive 
him of a power of which he thewed himfelf fo 
unworthy. Knowing, that he could not refitt 
by himfelf, and unable to confide in a nation 


he had alienated from him, he had recourle | 


to foreigners. In vain did reafon and ex- 
perience dictate to him that thefe, once his 
defenders, would foon become his matters; 
one falfe ftep neceffarily produced a fecond. 
. He called in that tribe of Turkmans who had 


enilaved the Bagdad caliphs, and implored the’ 


aid of Nour-el-din, the fovereign of Aleppo, 
who, already ravaging Egypt, haltened to fend, 
an army into that country. ‘lhefe troops effec- 
tually delivered Adhad from the tribute of the 
Franks, and the menaces of his general. But 
the Caliph foon found he had only changed e- 
nemies; they left him but the fhadow of pow- 
er; and Selah-el-din, who took the command 


“ 


of the army in 171, ftrangled him. Thus, the. 


Egyptian Arabs were fubjected to flrangers, 
' whofe 
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whofe princes began a new dynafty in the per: 
fon of Selah-¢l-din. | ? 
While thefe things were going on in Egypt, 
and the crofaders were, by their ill-condudt, 
laying the foundation of their expulfion from 
Syria, other revolutions were hatching in upper ° 
Afia. Djenkiz-Kan, the tole chief of almoft. 
all the Tartar hordes, only waited a favourable 
opportunity to invade the neighbouring ftates : 
an infult committed on fome merchants, under ' 
his proteGion, made him refolve to turn his 
arms again{t the Sultan of Balk, and the eaft- 
ern part of Perfia; and thefe countries, about 
the year 1218, became the theatre of one of 
the moft bloody devattations recorded in hifto- 
ry. The Mogols, pillaging, burning, and mur- 
dering, withont diftination, either of age or fex, 
reduced the whole country of Sthoun, as far as 
the Tigris, toa heap of afhes; and pafling to 
the north of the Cafptan fea, extended their ra- 
vages even into Rufffa and the Cuban. This 
expedition, which happened m 1220, eventual- 
ly introduced the Mamlouks into Egypt. The 
‘Sartars, weary of maflacre, had broaght back | 
with them a prodigious quantity of young 
flaves, of both fexes; their camps, and the 
markets of Afia, were full of them. The fuc- 
ceffors of Selah-el-din, who, as T'urkmans, cor- . 
refponded with che coafts of the Cafpian fea, 
obferving that they had now an opportunity of 
forming at a cheap rate, a body of foldiers of 
tried courage, and remarkable beauty; about 
the year 1230, one of them purchafed twelve 
thoufand of thefe young men, who were Tcher- 
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kaffes, (Circaffians), Mingrelians and Abazans. 
He trained them up to military exercifes,. and 
foon formed a body of the handfomeft, and 
beft foldiers in Afia, though at the fame time,. 
the moft mutinous, as he very foon experien- 
ced. ‘This foldiery, ike the Pretorian bands, 
foon gave laws to their matter. They became 
{till more infolent under his fucceflor, whom, 
in 1250, they depofed, and, fhortly after the. 
difafter of Saint Louis, killed the lait Turkman 
prince, and fubftituted one of their own chiefs, 
with the title of Sultan, retaining themfelves 
that of Mamlouks, which fignifies military . 
flaves; Mamlouk being the participle paflive of 
malak, to pofles, -fignifies one pofefed by, or the 
property of, another; which gives the fenfe of . 
jiave. But thefe are to be diftinguifhed from . 
domeftic flaves, or blacks, who are called Abd. - 
This is that militia of flaves, converted into 
defpots, who, for many centuries, have given 
law to Egypt. From their firft. erection, the. 
effects correfponded with-the means. . With no. 
other bond of union than momentary. intereft, . 
or public right to authority, but that of cons, 
queft, the Mamlouks ruled by the violence of’ 
a,licentious and infolent foldiery. The firft 
leader whom they chofe, having found em- 
ployment for their turbulertt fpirit in the con- | 
queft of Syria, reigned feventeen years; but 
{ince his time not one of them has: governed fo . 
long. ‘The fword, bow-ftring, or poifon, pub-. 
lic murder, or private affaffination, have end- 
ed a feries of tyrants, forty-feven of. whom are 
enumerated in the {pace of two hundred. and 
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fifty-feven years. At length, in 1517, Selim, 
Sultan of the Ottomans, having hanged Tou- 
mam Bey, their laft chief, put a period to that 
dynatty. ) | 
By the principles of Turkifh policy, Selim 
fhould have-exterminated the whole body of 
Mamlouks; but more refined politics led him, 
in one inftance, to depart from that fanguina- 
ry cuftom. He was tenlible that had he efta- 
blifhed a Pacha in Egypt, with equal apthori- 
ty as the Pachas in the other provinces, the dif- 
tance from the capital would be a ftrong temp- 
tation to revolt. To prevent this, he projected 
fuch a form of government, that the power e- 
qually diftributed among the different members 
of the ftate, fhould preferve fuch an equilibri- 
um as to make them all dependent on himfelf. 
The remnant of the Mamlouks, who had efca- 
ped his firft maffacre, appeared proper for this 
purpofe; and he next eftablifhed a Divan, or 
Council of Regency, confitting of the Pacha and 
the chiefs of the feven military corps. The of- 
fice of Pacha was to notify to this council the 
orders of the Porte, to forward the tribute to 
Conftantinople, to protect the country againtt 
foreign enemies, and to counteraé& the ambi- 
‘tious views of different parties; on the other 
hand, the Members of the Council poffeffed the 
‘right of rejectiny the orders of the Pacha, on’ 
afigning their reafons, nay, even of depofing 
him ; they alfo mutt ratify all civil or political 
ordinances. From the Mamlouks, it was a- 
greed.that the twenty-four governors, or Beys 
of the provinces, fhould be chofen: to them 
oe = Was 
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was tommitted the care of reftraining the A- 
-rabs, collecting the tributes, and all the civil 
government aa country; but their authori- 
ty was purely paffive, and they were only the 
inftruments of the determination of the council. 
One of them, refiding at Cairo, was to aflume 
the title of Shaik-el-beled *, which fhould be ren- 
dered Governor of the city, ina civil fenfe, that 
is to fay, without any military power. 

The Sultan alto eftablifhed tributes, one de- 
fign of which was to pay twenty thoufand in- 
fantry, and a corps of twelve thoufand caval- 
ry, in the country; the other, to provide for 
Mecca and Medina, the fupplies of corn necef- 
fary for them; and the third, to {well the Kafna, 
or treafury of Conftantinople, and to fapgort 
the luxury of the feraglio. In other refpedts, 
the people; who were to provide for thefe ex- | 
pences, were confidered as M. Savary very well 
obferves, merely paflive agents, and remain in 
f{ubjeétion as heretofore, to all the rigours of 
military defpotitm. 

This torm of government fully anfwered the 
views of Selim, fince it has fubfifted about two 
centuries; but within the laft fifty years, the 
Porte having relaxed from its vigilance, in- 
novations have taken place, the Mamlouks have 
become ma(ters of all the wealth and ftrength 

‘of the country, and, in a word,. gained fuch 
an afcendaney over the Turks, that the power 
of the latter is quite reduced. To underftand 

this 

* Shaik properly fignifies an old man, fenior popult; it 
has the fame acceptation in the Eaft as among us, aud 


means a lord or chief, 
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this revolution, we muft-attend to the manner 
in‘which the Mamlowks have been continued 
and inereafed in Egypt.- 

Obierving them. to-have exifted in this coun- 
try feveral hundred years, we thould be led to 
fuppofe:their race is preferved by the ordinary 
means ; ~but if their tirft eltablifhment was ‘fin- 
gular,. their continuation is not lefs fo. For 
five hundred and fifty years-in which‘there have 


‘been Mamlouks in Egypt, not one of them has: 


left fubfiftiag iMlue ; one family never exilts in the 
fecond generation 3 ,all their children perith in 
the firft or fecond defcent. The’ fame thing 
happens with the Turks,; and it is remarkable, 
that they can only fecure the continuance of 
their families, by marrying natives, which the 
Ma mlouks have always dtidained. 

Lhe wives of the Mamlouks, are, like the E- 


gyptian wives, flaves brought from Georgia, 


Mingrelia, &c. ‘Lheir beauty is a conftant to- 
pic among.ugs, and we mult take it for granted. 
But an European, who has only been in Tur- 
key, has no right to give his teftimony on the 
fubject. Thefe women are kept more invifible 
there than the others, and to this no doubt their 
reputation for beauty is greatly owing. I had 
an opportunity of gathering fome particulars 
concerning them from the wife of one of our 
merchants at Cairo, ‘who, by dealing in the 
laces and ftuifs of Lyons, had accels to all the 
Harems. This lady, who has every opportu- 
nity to form a correct judgment of them, af- 
fured me that, among a thoufand or twelve hun-’ 
dred, feleé&& women fhe had feen, fhe had not 
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found ten real beauties. But the Turks are not 
difficult to pleafe, provided a woman be faz, 
fhe is handfome;; if the is fat, fhe is enchanting : 
«< her countenance is like the full moon; her 
<* haunches are like cufhions,” fay they, to ex- 
prefs the xe plus nHtra of beauty. They may be 
faid to méaiure them by the quintal. They 
have beftdes a proverb worthy the notice of na- 
turalifts: “Take a fair female for thy eyes, 
* but for pleafure an Egyptian.” Experience 
has proved, that the Northern women are cold= 
er than thofe of the South, in eonftitution. 

Let the naturalift-fay why men, well formed; 
and married to healthy women, cannot natu- 
ralize on the banks of the Nile, a race born at 
the foot of Mount Caucafus! and let it be re- 
membered, at ‘the fame time, that European 
plants in that ceuntry, are equally unable to 
coutinue their fpecies ! Some may refufe theie 
affent to this extraordinary fac; but it is not 
the lefs certain; nor does it appear new. The 
ancients made obfervations of the {fame nature: 
thus, when Hippocrates-afferts, that among the 
Scythians atid Egyptians, every individual re- 
fembles anether, though they are like no other 
nations; when he adds, that in the countries 
inhabited by thefe two races, the climate, fea- 
fons, elements, and foil, poffefs an uniformity 
no where elfe vifible, does he not recognize that 
kind of exclufion of which I fpeak? When 
thefe countries imprefs fo peculiar a ‘charac- 
ter on every thing native to them, is it not a 
reafon why they fhonld rejeé&t whatever is fo- 
seign? It feems, then, that the only meaars of 
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dizing animals, and plants would be to contra& 

an affinity with the climate, by alliance with 

the native fpecies; and this, the Mamlouks have 

conftantly avoided. 
| The means therefore by which they are con- 
' tinued and multiplied, are the fame by which 
they were fir eftablithed ;' that is, at death, 
they are replaced by flaves brought from their 
ewn country. From the time of the Mogols, 
this trade has been continued on the borders of 
‘tthe Cuban andthe Phafis, in the fame manner as 
an Africa, by the wars amorg the many tribes, 
and by the mifery of the inhabitants, who fell 
even their own children for a livelihood. 

Thele flaves, both male and female, carried 
firft to Conftantinople, are atterwards difperfed 
through the empire, and purchafed by the rich. 
The Turks, when they over-ran Egypt, thould 
aindoubtedly have prohibited this dangerous 
trade: their omitting this has occafioned that 
teverfe of fortuue which feems about to difpof- 
fefs them ‘of their conquef, and which many 
political errors have been paving the way for. 

For a long time the Porte had neglected the 
concerns of this province; and, in order to re- 
ftrain the Pachas, had permitted the Divan to 
extend its power, till the chiefs of the Janifaries 
and Azabs were left their own matters. Even 
the foldiers become citizens, by :the marriages 
they had contracted, were no longer the crea- 
tures of Conftantinople ; and a change ‘in their 
difcipline increafed thefe diforders. 

The feven military corps had originally one 
common treafury, and, though the fociety was 

G2 wealthy 
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wealthy individuals, having nothing at their 
own dilpofal,. could do nothing. - ‘The chiets, 
finding their power-circumscribed by this regu» 
’ Jation, had intereit to get it abolithed, and ob- 
tamed permithon to poflets diltma. property, 
Jands, and villages. And, as thefe depended 
on the Mamlouk governors, it was neceffary to 
conciliate them, to prevent thetr opprefitons. 
-From that time, the Beys got-an afcendancy 
aver the foldiers,. who,-till then, had .treated 
them with difdain; and this could not but con- 
tinually increafe, fince their governments pro- 
-cured them confiderable riches. ‘Vhefe they u- 
fed in creating themfelves friends and creatures 
Thev multipled their faves, and, after eman- 
etpating them, employed all their intere!t to ad 
vance.them in the army, and promote them to 
different employments. Thefe upitarts, retain- 
ing for their refpe&ive patrons the fubmiflive re- 
fpect common in the Eatt, formed parties im» 
. -plicitly devoted-to their will. 
By thefe means, Ibrahim, one of the Kiayas,. 
‘or veteran colonels of the Janilaries, about the 
vear 1746, made himfelf, in fact, mafter of E- 
gypt; he had fo multiplied and advanced his 
free men, that, of the twenty-four Beys, no 
fewer than eight belonged to his houfehold. 
His influence too was the more folid, as the Pa- 
cha always left vacancies -in the number, in or- 
der to receive the emoluments. On: the other 
hand, the prefents he:beitowed.on the officers 
~and foldiers of his corps, attached them to his 
intereft; and. Rhodoan, the motft powerfil of 
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the Azab colonels, connecting himfelf with him, 
completed his power: 
' As the Pacha, could. not oppofe this faction, 
‘he was now a mere phantom, and the orders af 
athe Sultan gave place to thole of Ibrahim. 
When he died, in 1757, his houfe, that is, his 
enfranchifed flaves, divided among themfelves, 
ut united againft all others, continued to give 
the law. ' Rodoan, who had fucceeded his col- 
league, being expelled and flain by a party of 
young Beys, feveral chiefs followed each other . 
an a very fhort time. At length, in the year 
1766, Ali Bey, ene.of the chief a@ors in the 
troubles which attraéted the attention of Europe 
for a number of years,\ gained a decided afcen- 
-dency over the others; and, under the titles of 
Emir-Hadj, and Shaik-el-Beled, became abfo- 
dyte mafter of the country. The hiftory of the 
uks being now intimately connected with 
this, I fhall beft continue the former, by giving 


2 


an abftra@ of the latter. — 
CHAP. VIIL 


Abfirall of the Hiftory of Ali Bey. 


e PREFACE. 

Since this chapter was written, M. Savary hag 

“publifhed two additional volumes on Egypt, one 

of which contains the life of this fame Ali Bey. 

 expe&ed to have found fome particulars to 
G2 verify 
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-verify or correct my own; hut was munch afto- 
nilhed to perceive, we {carcely agreed in: one 
circumftance. ‘This was fo much the more dif- 
agreeable to me, as we have already dittered on 
feveral other fubjects; and it may feem, to many 
readers, ds if 1 made it a ttudy to contradié 
that traveller. But, I have no perfonal ac- 
quaintance with M. Savary, and I protett, that 
this forms no part of my character. How then 
nappensit that, having been onthe fame fpot,. 
‘and! neeefiarily drawn our materials from like 
fources, our accounts should be fo different? I 
eonfeis [am at a.lofs to ditcover the reafon: all 
1 can fay 18,.that,.during the fix months I lived 
at Cairo, | carefully enquired of: fuch of our 
merchants, as, fron. long refidence, and bemg 
perions of underftanding, appeared to me likely 
to give the moft authentic account. I found 
they concurred in the principat facts, and I had 
the advantage of. hearing the accounts they gave 
me confirmed by a Venetian merchant (M.°C. 
Rofetti) who was a confidential friend of Ali 
Bey, and the counfellor and promoter of his 
connections with the Ruffians, and his {chemes 
refpecting the commerce of India.. In Syria I 
have mtt with many who had been eye-witnel- 
Jes of the principal events im the hiftory ot 
Shaik-Daher and Ali Bey; and, from them, 
have been able to afcertain-the degree of credit. 
due to the information I got in Egypt. Du= 
ring eight months that I refided among, the: 
Druzes, I learnt from the Bilhop of Aleppo, 
tormerly Bithop of Acre, a thouland ‘anecdotes, 
the more certain, as Ibrahim, Sabbar, the ie 
m 4 a nuter 
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nifter of Daher, was oftén in his houfe. In Pa- 
leftine I have lived with Chriftians and Muflul- 
.men, who had been officers under Daher, were 
at the firft fiege of Yafa (Joppa) with Ali Bey, 
-and defended that place in the fecond againft 
: Mohammad Bey. I have been on the {pot, and 
examined all the neceffary witnefles.’ I have 
received. hiltorical notes from the Venetian a- 
gent at Yafa, who had a-confiderable concern 


-in all thefe troubles. . Thefe are the materials 


from which I have compiled my narrative. I 


_ have, indeed, met with fome circumftances dif- 


erently told; but from fuch, what hiftory is free? 


. Are there not ten different accounts of the bat- 
«tle of Fontenoy? All we can expect is to colle& 


what is moft probable ; for J muft acknowledge 
I have been often convinced, how difficult it is 
to afcertain the real truth in any hiftorical fads. 

I have formerly heard feveral of the ftories 


_-related by M..Savary, who cannot be charged 
. with having invented them himfelf, for they are 
. taken, verbatim, from an Englifh book, printed 
in 1783, entitled 4 Hiffory of the Revolt of Ali 
. Bey, though there are only forty pages appro- 
- priated to that fubjeét, the remainder being 
. ¢ommon-place remarks on the manners and geo- 
. graphy of the country. I was at Cairo when 
- the public papers gave an account of this work; 
. and I remember well, that when our merchants 
. heard of Maria, wife of Ali Bey ; of the Greek 
: Daoud, his father; and finding his fon, as Ja- 
, €ob found Jofeph, they were greatly amazed, 
. and laug‘ed heartily at the tales manufactured 

an Europe. “It is to no purpofe, therefore, for the 
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Englifh Factor, who was in Egypt in 1771, to 
appeal to the authority of the Kiaya of Ah Bey, 
and a dumber of Beys, whom he confulted, 
without underflanding Arabic; he can never be 
confidered as well informed. I the rather fuf- 
pect him fince he fets out with an unpardonable 
error, in aflerting that the country of Abaza 1s 
the fame as that of Amafea; for one of thefe is 
a-country of Caucafus, ftretching towards the 
Cuban ; and the other a city of ancient Cappa- 
docia, or modern Natolia. In fhort, we may 
find at Paris, Memoirs of Ali Bey, collected by a 
perfon of diftin@ion, who was in Egypt, ‘as well 
as M. Savary, or myfelf, and thofe Memoirs 
will remove every doubt which may remain on 
this head. - > 


THE birth of Ali Bey is enveloped with the 
fame uncertainty as.that of other Mamlouks, 
who, fold by their parents, or carried off by 
their enemies, when very young, feldom recol- 
le&t much about their origin or country; or if 
they do, conceal them. The moft general opi- 
nion refpecting Ali is, that he was born among 
the Abazans, a people living on Mount Cauca- _ 
fus, and which furniihes the moft efteemed flaves. 
The merchants, who carry on this trade, brought 
him to one of their yearly falés, at Cairo, were 
he was purchafed by the'brothers Haac and You- 
fef, Jews, employed in the cuftom-houfe, who 
made a preient of him to Ibrahim Kiaya. It is 
fuppofed he would then be about twelve or four- 
teen years of age; but, .in the Eaft, neither Ma- 

: hometans - 
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hometans nor Chriftians keep any regifter of 

‘births, and their age is never exaétly known. 
Ali did the ufual fervices of the Mamlouks 

for his patron, which ase much the fame with 


-thofeeof the pages to our Princes. Ele reccived 


the cuflomarv education, learning to manage a 
hotfe well, fire the carbine and pillel, throw 


the djerid, ufe the fabre, and even a little read- 
mg and writing. In all thele, he difplayed an 


ativity and’ fpirit which obtained him the fur 
name of Dyerdali, or madman. But ambition 


foon moderated this exceflive warmth. When 


about etghteem or twenty, his patron fuffered 
him to let his beard grow, that is, gave him his 
freedom ; for among: the Turks, to want muf- 
tachios and beard, is only fer tlaves and women; 
and hence arifes the unfavourable impreffion on 


‘the firft fight of an European. When he had 


_ given him his liberty, Ibrahim gave him a wife 


‘and revenues, promoted him to the rank of Ka- 


chef, or Governor of a diftri&t, and, at length, 


_.caufed him to be ele&ted one of the four-and- 
‘twenty Beys. - 


Thefe promotions, and the power and wealth 


-he acquired, awakened the ambition of Ali Bey. 


The death of his patron, in 1757, opened a free 
courle: for his-tchemes. He engaged in every 
intrigue for raifing or difptacing the chiefs, and 


-was the-principal abettor of the rum of Rodoaa 
‘Riaya. After Rodoan, various factions alter- 


mately advanced their leaders into his place. 
Abd-el-Rahman occupied # in 19762, a man of 


‘little confequence, but fupported by feveral con- 


federate houfes. Ali was at that time Shaik-ek 
Beled 
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Beled, and feized the moment when Abd-el- 
Rahman was heading the caravan of Mecca to 
get him banifhed ; but he had himfelf his turn, 
and was exiled to Gaza. ‘That place depend- 
ent on a Turkifh: Pacha, was neither fo agree- 
able nor fate a refidence as to tempt him to 


make it his abode; he therefore only made a 


pretence of taking that route, and, on the third 
day, turned towards the Said, where he was 
joined by his partizans. | 

He dwelt two years at Djirdja, where he di- 
gefted his plans for obtaining and fecuring that 
power for which he fo ardently longed. The 
friends his money had gained him at Cairo ha- 


ving at length procured his recall, in 1766, he 


appeared fuddenly there, and in one night, flew 
four Beys who were inimical to him, banifhed 


other four, and became, from that time, the — 


chief of the moft numerous party. As he had 
now feized the whole authority, he refolved to 


employ i fill further to promote his ambitious | 


defigns. No longer fatis&ied with the unimpor- 
tant title of Bey, he could not fubmit to the 
authority of the Porte, and aimed at nothing 
defs than the title of Sultan of Egypt.’ To this 
object all his meafures tended; he expelled the 
Pacha, who had only the fhadow of power; he 
refufed the ufual tribute: and, in 1768, he pro- 
ceeded to coin money in his own name. “After 
his ruin, his piafters fell 20 per cent, becaufe tt 
was alledged they were too much debated with 
alloy ; but a merchant fent ten thoufand of them 
to Marfeilles, and was a contiderable gainer by 
melting them down. i 
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The Porte faw with indignation thefe attacks 
on her authority; but open war alone could 
repel them, and circumftances were unfavour- 
able. Daher, eftablifhed in Acre, kept Syria 
in awe; and the Divan of Conftantimople, oe- 
cupied with the affairs of Poland, and the pre- 
tenfions of Ruffia, bent their attention on the 
tranfaGions in the North. The ufual plan of 
capidsis was adopted; but poifon, ar the poniard, 
always anticipated the bow-{tring they bore. 
Ali Bey, availing himfelf of thefe circumftances, 
puthed forward his fchemes fuccefsfully. For 
feveral years a part of the Said had been occu- 
pied by Arab Shaiks under little fubjection. 
One of them, Hammam, had formed a power 
capable of giving difturbance. Ali began by 
delivering himfelf {rom this danger; and, un- 
der pretence that this Shaik concealed a trea- 
fure entsufted to him by Ibrahim Kiaya, and 
that he harboured rebels, fent a body of Mam- 
louks againft him, in +769, commanded by his 
favourite Mohammad Bey, who in one day put 
an end to both Hammam and his power. 

The end of this year produced another expe- 
dition, which in its confequences muft. have af- 
fected Europe. Ali Bey fitted out fome veffels 
at Suez, and, manning them with Mamlouks, 
ordered the Bey Haffan to fail with them to 
‘Dijedda, (Gedda), the port of Mecca, which 
he was to feize, while a body of cavalry, under 
the command of Mohammad Bey, marched by 
Jand to take poffeffion of Mecca itfelf, which 
was given up to plunder. His fcheme was to 
render .Djedda the emporium of the Indian; 

commerce. 
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cemmerce ; and_this plan, which was fuggelted | 
by a young Venetian merchant, who pofiefed' 
his confidence, was to make Europe abandon 
the pafflage by the ‘Cape of Good Hope, and- 
take the ancient route of the Mediterranean, : 
and the Red Sea; but the event has fhown the - 
attempt was too hafty; and, that before gold 
is introduced into a country, laws fhould be: 
eitablithed. . a2 
Ali, having vanquifhed a petty prince of the: 
Said, and conquered the huts of Mecca, from. 
this time thought himfelH fitted to -command 
_the univerfe. His courtiers told him he was as 
powertul as the Sultan of Conftantinople, and 
he believed them. Had he confulted his reafog, 
he would have perceived that Egypt, compared: 
with the reft of the empire, conitituted only a: 
very inconfiderable ftate, and that the feven or: 
eight thoufand cavalry he commanded were’ 
nothing when oppofed to a hundred thoufand 
Janifaries, whom the Sultan has at his beck: 
but the Mamlouks were ignorant of geography;. 
and Ali, who viewed Egypt near, found it. 
much larger than ‘Turkey at a diltance. He 
theretore determined tocommence his conquetts: 
Syria, which was in his neighbourhood, natural- 
ly prefented the firft object, and every thing 
was favourable to his wifhes. .The war with, 
Ruffia, which broke out in 1769, occupied all 
the Turkifh forces in the north. Shaik Daher,. 
in rebellion again{t the Porte, was a2 powerful 
’ and faithful ally ; and the extortions of the. 
Pacha of Damafeus, by inclining thofe he op- 
preffed to revolt, afforded the moft favourable 
7 <<. opportunity 
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opportunity of ‘invading’ his government, and 
acquiring the title of the Deliverer of nations. 

Ali faw clearly the advantage of this poiture 
of affairs, and haftened to put his forces in mo- 
tion. All his meafures being taken, he detach- 
ed, if 1770, under the command of five Beys, a 
‘corps of about five hundred Mamlouks, all ca- 
valry, (for they never march on foot), and 
Jent therm to feize:‘Gaza, in order to fecure an 
entrance mto Paleftine. Otman, Pacha of Da- 
mafcus, no fooner heard of this than he flew to 
arms. The Mamlouks, terrified at his adivity 
and the number of his troops, held themfelves 
an readinefs to fly at the firlt onfet, but Daher, 
the moft indefurigable chief that Syria has 
’ known for many centuries, haftened from Acre, 
and extricated them from their embarraffment. 
‘Ofman, who was encamped near Yafa, fled 
without even offering battle; and Daher, feizing 
Yafa, Ramla, and all Paleftine, opened a road - 
for the grand army he expected. 

This army arrived about tlie end of Febru: 
ary, 1771: and the gasettes of that time, ftat- 
ing it at fixty thoufand men, led Europe to beé 
dieve it was an army fimilar to thote of Ruffia 
or Germany; but the Turks, efpecially thofe 
of Afia,’ differ till more from the Europeans in 
their mnitary than their civil cuftoms. Sixty 
thoufand men with them are very far from be- 
ing fixty thoufand foldiers, as in our armies. - 
That of which we are now fpeaking affords a | 
proof of this: it might amount in fa to forty 
thoufand men, which may be claffed as follews. 
Five thoufand Mamlouk cayalry, which was 
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the whole effective army ; about fifteen hundred 
Barbary Arabs on foot, and ne other infantry, 
for the Turks know none; with them, the ca- 
valry is every thing. Befides thefe, every Mam- 
Jouk having in his fuite two footmen, armed. 
with ftaves, thefe would form a body of ten 
thoufand valets; befides a number of fervants 
and ferradjis, or attendants on horfe back, tor 
the Beys and Kachefs, which may be reckoned 
at two thoutand: all the rett were futlers, and 
the ufual train of followers. 

_ This was his army, as deferibed to me in 
Paleitine by thofe who had feen and followed 
it. It was commanded by the friend of Ali, 
Mohammad Bey, furnamed Aboudahab, or fa- 
ther of gold, from the luxury of his tent and 
caparifons. Order and difcipline muft not be 
mentioned. The armies of the Turks and Marm- 
louks are only a confufed multitude of horfe- 
men, without uniforms, on horfes of every fize 
and colour, riding without keeping their ranks, 
or any regular order. 

This rabble proceeded to Acre, leaving, 
wherever they paffed, fuflicient marks of their 
want of difcipline and rapacity. At Acre, a 
jun@ion was formed with the troops of Shaik 
Daher, confifting of fifteen hundred Safadians 
on horfeback, and commanded by his fon Ali; 
twelve hundred Motualis cavalry, led by the 
Shatk Nafif, and about one thoufand Mograbian 
intantry. ‘This junction effected, and their plan 
concerted, they proceeded towards Damaicus 
fome time in April. Oman had employed this 
interval in preparations, and had, collected an 

army 
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army equally numerous and ill-regulated. The 
Pachas of Said, Tripoli, and Aleppo, had join- 
ed him with their forces, and were waiting for 
the enemy under the walls of Damafcus. | 

Vhe reader muft not imagine a number of 
complicated and artificial. movements, fuch as 
thofe which within the lait century; have re- 
duced war with us to a icience of fyftem and 
calculation; the Afiatics know not even the firft 
elements of this condu@. Their armies are mobs, 
their marches ravages, their campaigns mere in- 
roads, and their battles, bloody frays; the 
Rtrongeft or molt adventurous party goes in 
qaelt of the other, which frequently flies with- 
out offering refiftance; if they ftand their 
ground, they engage pell-mell, difcharge their 
earbines, break their fpears, and hack each o- 
ther with their fabres, for they feldom have any 
cannon; and when they have, they are of lit- 
tle ufe. A panic often {preads without caufe ; 
one party flies, the other purfues, and fhoats 
victory : the vanquifhed fubmit to the conquer- 
or, and the campaign often terminates without 
a battle. 

Such, in a great degree, were the mihtary . 
operations in Syria, in 1771. The combined 
army of Ali Bey and Daher marched to Da- 
mafcus. The Pachas waited for them; they 
approached, and, on the 6th of June, a decifive 
action took place ; the Mamlouks and Safadians 
rafhed with fuch fury on the Turks, that, ter- 
ified at the carnage, they immediately fled, 
and the Pachas were not the laft in endeavour- 
aig toefcape. The allies became matters of the 
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country, and fgized the city without oppofition, 
~ having neither wails nor foldiers to defend it. 
The caftle alone refifted. ts ruined fortifica- 
tions had not a fingle cannon, much lefs gun- 
ners ; but it was furrounded by a muddy ditch, 
and behind the ruins a few mufqueteers were 
potted, and thefe glone were fufficient to check 
this army of cavalry. As the belieged, howe- 
ver, were already vanquifhed by thetr fears, 
' they capitulated the third day, and the_ place 
was to be furrendered the next morning, “when 
at ‘day-break a moft extraordinary revolution 
occurred. 

At the very moment the fignal of farrender 
was expected, Mohammad fuddenly founded a 
retreat, and all his cavalry turned towards E- 
gypt. In vain the aftonifhed Ali-Daher and 
Nafif demanded the caufe of fo ftrange a mea- 
fure: the Mamlouk made no other reply to their 
queftions, than a haughty menace; and the 
whole army decamped in confufion. Nor was 
it merely a retreat, but a pofitive flight; they 
feemed as if hotly purfued by a victorious ene- 
my; the road from Damafcus to Cairo was co- 
, vered with men on foot, fcattered horfemen, and 
" ftores and baggage they had abandoned. This 
fingular occurrence was attributed, at the time, 
to a pretended report of the death of Ali Bey'’s 
"but the real folution of the enigma was a. pri- 
_ vate conference which pafled at night in the 

tent of Mohammad Bey. Ofman, finding him- 
 felf too weak to oppofe thefe combined’ forces, 
had recourfe to artifice. ' He contrived to intro- 
duce to the Egyptian general a cunning agent, 
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‘who, under pretence of propofing terms of 
speate, endeavoured to difleminate difcord and 
‘revolt. He infinuated to Mohammaa that the 
part he was acting was equally unbecoming 
his honour, and contrary to his intereft; that 
«he was deteived in fuppofing the Sultan would 
eave unpuniihed the offences of Ali Bey; that 
it was facrilege to violate {o holy a city as Da- 
‘gmafcus, one of the two gates of the Caaba; that 
‘fie was aftonithed Mohammad thould prefer the 
_ favour of a flave of the Sultan, to that of the Sul- 
-ran himéelf; and that he thould fet up a fecond 
matter between him and his fovereign ; belides, 
‘that it was evident this mafter, by daily expo- 
ding him to new dangers, was facrificing him 
to his own perfonal ambition, and to the jea- 
Joufy of Kiaya, the Copt Rezk. | 
‘Vhefe reafons, efpecially the two laft, which 
were founded on ‘indifputable fa@s, made a 
dtrong impreflion on’ Mohammad and his Beys: 
they immediately held a council, and folemnly 
were, by the fabre and the Koran, to return 
enftantly to Cairo. In confequence of this re- 
folution, they decamped fo fuddenly, and.aban- 
‘doned their conquelts with fuch halite, that the 
‘weport of theit coming pteceded their arrival at 
Cairé only by fix hours. Ali Bey was panic 
‘ftruck, and wifhed to punifh his general on the 
fpot ; but Mohammad appeared fo well fuppott- 
‘ed, that it was-impofMfible to attempt any thing 
‘againft his perfon ; it was neceffary to diffemble, 
‘and. Ali Bey fubmitted to this with the lefs dif- 
ficulty, as he owed his fortune to his diffimula- 
on much more than to his bravery. 
es ee ae VS.) Se Though 
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Though thus deprived, at one blow, of the 
- fruits of fo expenfive a war, Ali Bey did not re- 
‘-nouace his fchemes. He continued to fend af- 
Aiftance to his ally, Daher, and prepared a 4e- 
cond army for the campaign of 1772; but for- 
tune, weary of doing more for him than his 
abilities could have accomplithed, ceafed to fa- 

vour him. 
The firft reverfe he experienced was the -lofs 
of feveral cayaffes, or boats, laden with rice, 
.for Shaik Daher; which were taken by a. Ruf- 
fian privateer, near Damietta; but another, 
and till more diftrefing accident, was the. e- 
{cape of Mohammad Bey. Ali Bey could not 
_eafily forget the affair of Damafcus; yet, from 
the remains of that affection we retain for thofe 
whom we have feryed, he could not determize 
to have recourfe to violent ‘meafures ; ati expref- 
fion made ufe of by the Venetian merchant who: 
enjoyed his confidence. fixed his wavering refo- 
lution ; the merchant himfelf told me the anec-- 

- dote. 

‘¢ Have the Sultans of the Franks,” faid Alt 
Bey, one day,‘to him, “ children, as rich as 
. “my fon Mohammad ? 2? $< No, Seignior,”’ an- 
{wered the courtier, “‘ they take eare of that; 
** for when children become too great, they are 
* often in hafte to get pofleffion of their inheti- 
“tance.”” This went to the heart of Ali Bey. 
From that moment he beheld a dangerous rival 
in Mohammad, and determined on his ruin. 
-To accomplifh this, with fafety, he firft fent or- 
ders to all the gates of Cairo, that no Mamlouk 
ihould ee in. the evening, or at night; he then 
ordered 
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- ordered Mohammad into immediate banifhment 
. in the Said. By thefe oppofite orders he expect- 
. ed to top Mohammad at the gates, and that, the 


. keepers feizing him, he fhould eafily free himfelt 
- fromhisapprehenfions; But accident difconcerted 
, thefe vague and timid plans. Mohammad, by fome 
-miftake, was fuppofed to be charged with pri- 
. vate orders from Ali. He and his retinue were 
. fuffered to pafs, and from this moment all was 
-loft.. Ali Bey, informed of his flight, gave or- 
-ders to purfue him; but Mohammad was fo 


well prepared that none durft attack him. He 
retired into the Said, foaming with rage, and a 
defire for vengeance. . Even after his arrival 
- there, he made another narrow elcape.. Ayoub 
'. Bey, an.officer of Ali’s, pretending great detei- 
- taftion of his mafter’s injuftice, received Moham- 
_ mad with tran{port, and {wore on his fabre and 


. the: Koran, to thare his fortune ; but, a few days 
. after, letters were intercepted from this fame. 


$ 
t 


h 


, fiyoub, to Ali, in which he promifed without 
_ delay, the head of his enemy. Mohammad, 
. difcovering the plot, feized the traitor ; and, at- 
_ ter cutting off his hands and tongue, fent him 
to Cairo to receive his patron’s reward. 

The Mamlouks, however, tired-of the info- 
lence of Ali Bey, halted in crowds to his rival; 


_and,.in about fix weeks, Mohammad found him- 


felf {ufficiently ftrong toleavethe Said,and march 
towards Cairo. Ali Bey, fent his troops againit 
him ; but many of them ceferted to the enemy : 
at length, in April 1772, the armies engaged 
in the plain of 1l-Mafateb, at the gates of Cai- 
TO, the iflue of which was, that ee 
; an 
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and his party entered the city, fabre in hand. 
Ali Bey, having {carcely time to efcape with 
eight hundred of his Mamiouks, repaired to 
Gaza, for the firft time in his tife, and attempt- 
ed to get to Acre, to join his aly, Daher; but 
the inhabitants of Nablous and Yafa cut off his 
retreat ; and Daher was himfelf obliged to open 
him a paflage. The Arab received him with 
that fimplicity and opennefs which in all ages 
have chara@erized that people, and condu&ed 
. him to Acre. It was neceffary to fuccour Said 
{Sidon), which was at that time hefieged by the 
troops of Ofman, together with the Druzes. 
He accordingly marched thither, accompanied 
by Ali. Their united forces fornied a body of 
about feven thoufand cavalry, and, at their ap- 
proach, the Turks raifed the fiege, and retired 
to a place a league north of the city, on the ri- 
ver Aoula. There, in July 1772, the moft im- 
portant and methodical engagement of all the 
war took place. The Turkath army, three times 
more numerous than that of the: allies; was en- 
. tirely defeated. The feven Pachas who com- 
manded it fled, and Said remained in the pof- 
defhon of Daher, and his governor Degnizla. *' 

Ak Bey and Daher, returning to Acre, 
proceeded to chaftife the inhabitants of Yafa; 
who had revolted in order to convert to their ° 
own ufe the ammunition and clothing left 
there by one of Ali’s fleets, before he was dri- 
ven from Cairo. ‘The city which was govern- 
ed by a Shaik of Nablous, fhut its gates, and 
refolved to ftand a fiege. This commenced in 


July, and lafted eight months, though ike 
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i had no other fampart than a garden-wall; and 
- no ditch; but in Syria and Egypt they are {till 
more ignorant of carrying on a fiege than of 
engagements in the field; at Jength, however, 
Yafa capitulated in February 1773. 
. Ali, now difengaged, thought of nothing but 
returning to Cairo. Daher offered to affift 
_ him. and the Ruffians, with whom: Ali had 
formed an alliance, while treating of the affair 
of the privateer, promifed to fupport him: 
time however was neceffary to collect thefe {cat- 
tered aids, and Ali became impatient. The 
promifes of Rezk, his Ktaya and oracle, ren- 
dered him ftill more anxious to be gone. ‘This 
‘Copt conftantly affuring him that the hour of 
his return was-come; that the ftars were molt 
propitious; and that the downfal of Moham- 
mad was now certain. Ali, who like all the 
‘Turks, firmly believed in aftrology, ¥nd who 
put the greater faith in Rezk, becanfe he be- 
lieved his, predi&tions had been often verified, 
could no longer brook delay; and the letters 
he received from Cairo wound up. his impa- 
tience to a height. | 
Early in April, he reccived letters from his 
friends, in which they informed him that’ the 
people were tired of his ungrateful flave,-and 
-that his prefence was cnly- wanting to expel 
him: He sefolved to fet out immediately, and, 
without waiting for the Ruftians departed: with 
his Mamlouks, and. fifteen hundred Safadians, © 
‘commanded by Ofman, the fon of Daher. 
Little.did he fufpect that the letters from Cairo 
“were a ftratagem of Mohammad’s; and that 
ae | this. 
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this Bey had extorted them, in order to deceive 
and lead him into the fnare he had laid for him. 
No fooner had Ali advanced into the defert 
which divides Gaza from Egypt, thanche fell 
an, near Salakia, with a chofen body of a thoa- 
fand Mamlouks, who were lying in ambuth 
for him. This corps was commanded by the 
young Bey, Mourad, who, being enamoured 
of the wife of Ali Bey, had obtained a promife 
of her from Mohammad, if he fhould bring 
him the head of that illuftrious unfortanate. 
Mourad no fooner obferved the duft which an- 
nounced the approach of his enemies than he 
rufhed on them with his Mamlouks, and threw 
them into confufion. To crown his good far- 
tune, he encountered Ali himfelf in the crowd, 
attacked, and wounded him in the forehead 
with a fabre, made him his prifoner, and 
brought him to Mohammad. The latter, who 
Jay encamped two leagues behind, received his 
#4ormer matter with all that etaggerated refpet 
common among the Turks, a 

which perfidy knows fo well how to feign. 


provided a magnificent pavilion for him, or- | 


dered him to be taken the highelt care of, ftiled 
himfelf a thoufand times, ‘* his flave, who lick- 
ed the very duft of his feet ;? but the third day, 


. this parade of politenefs ended in the death of ! 


Ali Bey, who died, as fome fay of his wounds; 
or, as others report, by poifon: the probabili- 
ty of both thefe accounts is fo equal, that it is 

not pefiible to decide between them. 
Thus ended the enterprifes of this famous 
/ man, who for years engaged the attention of 
Ev- 


that fenfibility _ 


~~ 
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Europe, and led many politicians to expec a 
great revolution. That he was an extraordi- 
nary man, cannot be denied; but he ought nat 
to be placed in the clafs of great men. The 
accounts given of him by creditable witnefles, 
prove that though he poffeffed the feeds of great 
qualities, the want of culture prevented them 
from coming to maturity. Without noticing 
his credulity in aftrology, which more frequent- 
}y influenced his conduct than more weighty 
reafon; or his treacheries, perjuries, murders,. 
even of his benefactors, fuch as Saleh Bey, by 
which he gained, or fupported his power, the 
morality of a rude fociety is no doubt lefs rigid 
than that of a well-regulated ftate; but, judg- 
ing ambitious men on their own principles, Ala 
Bey either very ill underftood, or erroneoufly 
purfued his plan of greatneis; and it was him- 
felf who paved the way for his own ruin. We 
are certainly warranted to charge him with 
three errors: Firft, that umprudent thirft after 
conqueft, which fruitlefsly drained his revenue, 
and his army, and led him to negleé the inte- — 
rior adminiftration of his country. Secondly, 
the premature indolence to which he gave him- 
felf up, trufting every thing to his heutenants, 
which leffened the refpe& entertained for his 
perfon by the Mamlouks, and encouraged re- 
volt. Thirdly, the excetlive riches he thower- 
ed on his favourite, which procured him the in- 
fluence he abufed. Had Mohammad been q 
virtuous man, ought not Ali to have dreaded 
flatterers, who, in all countries, conftantly at- 
tend opulence? In Ali Bey, however, one qua- 
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lity we muft admire, which diftinguifhes him 
from the numberlefs tyrants who have govern- 
ed Egypt: tf a victous education prevented him, 
from knowing what true glory is, it is certain, 
that at leaft, he was animated with the defire 
of obtairing it; and this never was the portion 
of vulgar minds. He only wanted the advice 
of thofe who knew the true road to it; and a- 
mong thofe who are bor to power, how few 
are there who deferve this eulogium ! 

I cannot omit a few remarks on an obferva- 
tion I frequently heard made at Cairo. Thofe 
of our merchants who witneffed the reign of Ali, 
and his downfall, after extolling his gvern- 
ment, jultice, and beneficence to the Franks, ne- 
ver fatled to exprefs their {urprife at his mot be- 
ing regretted by the people ; and took occafion 
to repeat thofe ‘charges of inconftancy and in- 
gratitude with which the orientals are ufuaily 


reproached ; but, on duly examining every cir- — 
cumttance, this (eins leis extraordinary than i it 


may at fir(t appear. 

In Egypt, as every where elfe, the judgment 
of the people is much directed by the penury or 
plenty in which they live; their love or hatred, 
cenfure or applaufe, are meafured by the eafe 
or difhculty with which they procure fubfiftence; 
nor can this be efteemed an improper criterion. 


In vain may we tell them that the honour of | 
the country, the glory of the nation, the encov- | 


ragement of commerce, and the fine arts, re- 
quire {uch and fuch meafures; every thing mut 
yield to the neceffaries of life; ‘and when the 
multitude want bread, they have at leaft 2 right 

to 
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to withhold their praife and admiration. Of 
’ how little confequence was it to the people of 
Egypt, that Ali Bey had conquered the Said, 
Mecca, and Syria, if by thefe conquefts he 
augmented, inftead of relieving their byurthens ? 
The expences of thefe wars, increafed the con- 
tributions they were ob¥ged to raife. The ex- 
pedition againft Mecca alone coft twenty-fix 
millions of French livres (above one million 
eighty-three thoufand pounds, ) and the exporta- 
tion of corn for the armies, added to the mono- 
poly. which, followed, caufed a famine, which 
defolated the country the whole of 1779 and 
1771. When, therefore, the inhabitants of 
Cairo, and the peafants were dying with hun- 
ger, are we to be furprifed if they murmured 
ugainit Ali Bey? How can we blame them for 
difapproving of the commerce with India, if 
all its advantages were to center in a few hands ? 
When Ali Bey expended two hundred and 
twenty-five thoufand livres (above nine thou- 
fand pounds), in the ufelefs handle of a kamdar, 
which is, a poniard carried inthe belt. Though 
jewellers might applaud his magnificence, had 
not the people reafon to deteft his luxury? This 
liberality, which his courtiers termed virtue; the 
people, at whofe expence it was, were ‘jultly 
entitled to ftigmatize it as vice. Was there a- 
ny merit in lavifhing -what coft him nothing ? 
Was it juftice to gratify his favourite at the ex- 
pence of the people; or repay with their mo- 
ney his private obligations, as in the following 
inftance : . | 

When Ali Bey, fet out to go into exile, for he 
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was banifhed no lefs than three times, encamped 
near Cairo, being allowed a delay of twenty- 
four hours, to pay his debts: one Haffan, a 
Janiffary, to whom he owed five hundred fe- 
quins (one hundred and fifty-fix pounds), camé — 
to feek him. Ali, fuppofing he wanted his mo- 
ney, began to make exeufes. But Haffan, pro- 
ducing other five hundred fequins, faid to him, 
«: You are in misfortune, take thefe alfo.” Ali; 
aftonifhed at his generofity, fwore, by the head 
of the Prophet, that if he ever returned, he 
would confer on him: unexampled wealth ; ace 
. cordingly, on his return, he created’ him FPur- 
veyor-general: and though often informed of 
the {candalous extorttons of Hatlan, henever e- 
ven fo much as reprimanded him. 

It muft be: owned that the condné of Ali 
Bey was founded much-lefs on general principles 
of jultice and humanity, tham gratifying: his 
own vanity and ambition. F.gypt, im his view, 
was his own private property, and the peopled 
herd of worthlefs beings, 6f whom he-might dit 
pofe as he thought fit. Should we then be aF 
tonifhed, if thofe to whom he behaved like at 
imperions mafter have vilified his character like 
paces malecontents ? ae 
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Principal occurences fram the death of Ali Bey to the 
"" * year 1785. 
ad HE: death of Ali Bey, did not improve the ; 


d.tnation of the Egyptians his fucceffors. have 
age nol 
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not fo much as imitated what was commenda’ 
ble in his conduct. Mohammad Bey, who fuc~ 
ceded, in April 1773, during his reign of two 
years, manifetted only the ferocity of a robber, 
and the bafenefs of a traitor. As an excufe for 
his ingratitude to his patron, he at firlt pre- 
tended to be merely the defender of the Sultan’s 
rights, and the minifter of his pleafure ; he 
therefore remitted the tribute to Conftantinople 
which had been kept back for the laft fix years, 
and took the ufual oath of obedience. He re- 
newed his fubmiflion on the death of Ali Bey ; 
and pretending to fhew his loyalty to the Sul- 
tan, demanded permiflion to make war upon 
the Arab Daher. The Porte, who would glad- 
Jy have afked this, was happy to permit itasa 
favour : Mohammad was invefted with the title 
of Pacha of Cairo, and every thing was imme- 
diately preparéd for this expedition. Ifit fhould 
be afked what could be the intereft.of an Egyp- 
tian Governor in deftroying the Arab Daher, 
in rebellion in Syria? But refined policy had 
no more fhare in this than other meafures. It 
originated. altogether in private refentment. 
Mohammad Bey could net forgive a reproach- 
ful letter written to him by Daher, at the time 
of the revolution of Damafcus; nor the fide 
‘which the Shaik had taken againft him in hig 
quarrel with Ali Bey. To this was added the 
profpect of plunder. Ibrahim-Sabbar, Daher’s 
Minifter, was fuppofed to poffefs prodigious 
riches, and the Egyptian, could he deftroy Da- 
wher, hoped to gratify both his avarice and re- 
venge. : i 
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He made no hefitation, therefore, to under» 
taks this war, and prepared with all the adtivi- 
ty which hatred begets. He provided himfelf 
with an extraordinary train of artillery, foreign 

nners, ahd gave the command of them to an 

glifhman, one Robinfon ; he tranfported 
from Suez, a cannon fixteen feet long, which 
had lien there ufelefs; and, at length, in Fe- 
bruary, 1776, he appeared in Paleftine, with 
an army equal to that he had formerly com- 
manded againft Damafcus. On his approach, 
Daher’s army, which occupied Gaza, unable to 
defend it, retired; he took poffeffion of it, and, 
immediately marched againft Yafa. - This town, 
the garrifon of which, ‘as well as the inhabi- 
tants were all mured to war, fhewed morte fortis 
tude than Gaza, and determined to ftand a 
fiege. The hiftory of the fiege fully fhews thé 
ignorance of thefe countries in the art of war; 
‘ti fhall mention a few of the principal particu- 


Yafa, anciently Joppa, is fituated on a part 
Of the coaft, the general level of which is very 
little higher than the fea. The city tands on 
an eminence, in the fhape of a fugar loaf, about 
one hundred and thirty feet in perpendicular 
height. The houfes, built on the declivity, ap- 
pear rifing above one another, like the fteps of. 
an amphitheatre. On the top is a {mall citadel, 
which commands the town; the bottom of the 
hill is furrounded by a wall without a rampart, 
‘42 or 14 feet high, and 2 or 3 thick. By the 
battlements ‘at the top it is only diftinguifhable 
from a common garden wall. This wall, with 
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no ditch, is furrounded by gardens, where le- 
mons, oranges, and citrons, in this light foil, 
grow to a prodigious fize. Such was the city 
Mohammad undertook to befiege. Defended 
by five or fix hundred Safadians, and as many 
inhabitants, who, on feeing the enemy, armed 
‘themfelves with their fabres and mutkets ; they 
had likewife fome brafs cannon, twenty-four 
* pounders, without carriages ; thefe they mount- 
ed, in the belt manner they could, on carriages 
prepared in a hurry ; and, inltead of experience 
and addrefs, inftigated by hatred and courage, 
they anfwered the fummons of the ac by 
menaces and mutket-fhot. 

Mohammad, finding it neceffary to have re- 
courfe to force, formed his camp before the 
town; but was fo ignorant of the bufinefs'in © 
“which he was engaged, that he advanced with- 
‘in half cannon hice The bullets, fhowering 
on the tents, apprized him of his error; he re- 
treated, and, by making a frefh experiment, 
_was fatisfied he was ftill too near; he at length 
' difcovered the proper diftance, and ereéted his 
tent, in which the moft extravagant luxury was 
difplayed. Irregularly around it, were pitched 
thofe of the Mamlouks; while the Barbary A- 

' rabs ere&ted huts with the trunks and branches 

‘of orange and lemon trees; and the followers 
of the army arranged themfelves in the beft 

' way they could: a few guards were. fcattered 

, around, and, without one entrenchment, they 
faid they were encamped, 

They were now to erect batteries ; and a {pot 
_of rifing ground was peed upon, to the fouth- 
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ealt of the town, where, behind fome garden- 
walls, eight pieces of cannon were placed, at 
two hundred paces from the town, and the firing 
began, notwithftanding the mufquetry of the 
beflieged, who, from the top of the terraces, kill 
ed feveral of the gunners. This will appear fo 
Strange in Europe, that the truth of it may be, 
perhaps, doubted; but eleven years have only 
fince paffed ; I have been on the fpot, have feeh 
ymany eye-witneffes, and I efteern it my duty, 
not to alter in any degree, faéts, by which the 
character of a nation. may be fo well. appreci- 
ated. . ae Poa 
A wall, only three feet thick, and no ram- 
part, mult foon have a large breach miade in it ; 
and the queltion:was, not how to mount, but 
how to get through it.' The Mamlouks propo- 
fed to do it on horfeback ; but they were made 
to underftand that this was impoffible ; and the 
confented, for Once, to march on foot. It ae 
have beer a [trange fight to fee them, with their 
huge breeches of thick Venetian cloth, their 
tucked-up denifbes, their crooked fabres in hand; 
and piftols at their fides, advancing, and tum 
bling about among the ruins of the wall. They 
fuppofed they had overcome every difficulty 
when they had:furmounted this; but the be. 
fieged, who formed a more correct judgment, 
waited till they got into the empty fpace be- | 
tween the city and the wall; there they poured 
upon them from the.terraces,' and windows of 
the houfes, fuch a fhower of bullets, that thé 
Mamlouks never thought of fetting them on — 
Gre, but retired, convinced that the bteach was _ 
5 | "ahh donk utterly 
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utterly impracticable, fince it was impoflible to 
enter it on horfeback. Morad Bey led them 
repeatedly back to the charge, but in vain. 
Six weeks were {pent in this manner, and Mo- 
hammad was diltracted with rage, anxiety, and 
defpair. The numbers of the befieged, howe- 
ver, were diminifhed by the repeated attacks ; 
and defpairin? of any fuccours trom Acre, be- 
‘came weary of defending alone the caufe of 
‘Daher. - The Muffulmen, complained, that the 
Chriftians, minded nothing but ‘their prayers, 
‘and were more in their churches than the field 
of battle. Some began to treat with the enemy, 
‘and it was propofed to quit the place, on the 
Egyptians giving holtages. Conditions were 
Settled, and the ‘treaty was nearly concluded, 
when, from the fecurity occafioned by that be- 
lief, fome Mamlouks entered the city ; numbers 
followed, and attempted to plunder; the inha- 
hitants defended themfelves, and the attack was 
_renewed: all the army then rufhed into the 
town, which fuffered all the horrors of war: 
women and children, young and old, were cut 
to pieces ; and Mohammad, equally mean‘and 
barbaraus, erected a pyramid, formed of above 
1200 heads of the unfortunate fufferers, asa 
monument of his victory. This happened the 
oth of May, 1776, and fpread terror through 
the counwy.. Shaik Daher himfelf fled from 
“Acre, the government of which he left to his 
fon Ali, whofe intrepidity is celebrated in Syria 
to this hour, but whofe glory is tarnifhed by his 
frequent rebellions againft his father. Ali fup- . 
pofed, that Mohammad would refpect the eet 
te Wiehe a3 gre a. tees “ 3 é 
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a 
he had made with him; but the Mamlouk, reach- 
ing the gates of Acre, declared, that the price 
of his friendfhip mult be the head of Daher him- 
felf. - Ali, thus deceived, refuled to commit this 
parricide, and yielded the town to the Egypti- 
ans, who gave it up to plunder. The French 
merchants, with difficulty, were exempted, and 
were {oon in molt imminent danger. Moham- 
mad, having been told that the wealth of Ibra- 
him, Kiaya of Daher, had been depofited with 
the merchants, declared that, if it was not in- 
‘ftantly delivered up, they fhould all be put to 
death. ‘The following Sunday was the ‘day ap- 
‘pointed for this terrible fearch, when fortune 
happily delivered them and Syria from impend- — 
ing danger; Mohammad was feized with a ma- — 
‘lignant fever, and died, in two days illnefs, in 
the prime of his life; June 1776. : 
The Syrian Chriftians are convinced his death 
was a punifhment from Elias, whofe church, on 
Mount Carmel, he had profaned. ‘They even 
aifert that the prophet appeared to him repeat- 
edly in thé torm of an old man, and that Mo- 
’ harnmad was afterwards conftantly exclaiming, 
“ Take that old man from me, who diltretfes 
‘© and terrifies me.’”? But they who witnefled 
the laft moments of this General, reported at _ 
‘ Cairo, that this was the effe& of a delirium, o- 
‘ riginating from his confcience, on account of 
fome private murders: indeed, Mohammad’s 
end may be eafily accounted for from natural 
caufes, and is to be attributed to the well known 
unhealthinefs of the climate, exceffive heat, im- 
_ moderate fatigue, and the anxiety occafioned 
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by the fiege of Yafa. It may be proper here 
to remark, that were we to write the memoirs 
of modern times, in the manner of the Chrifti 
ans of Syria and Egypt, they would no lefs a- 
bound with prodigies and apparitions, than the 
hiftories of antiquity. 

Mohammad’s death was no fooner known 
than his whole army made a hafty retreat, like 
that of Damafcus, and tumultuoufly took the 
road to Egypt. Morad Bey, who had gained 
great credit by the favour of Mohammad, haf- 
tened to regain Cairo, and to difpute the fove- 
reignty with Ibrahim Bey. The latter, alfo a 
free-man and favourite with the deceafed, no 
fooner knew the ftate of affairs, than he took 
meafures to fecure an authority which had been 
committed to him in the abfence of his patron. 
Every thing foreboded open war; but the two 
rivals, when they came to confider the power 
and refources of each other, found themfelves fo 
equally matched, as to make them dread the 
iffue of acombat. They therefore determined 
on peace, and entered into an agreement, by 
which the authority was to be divided, on con-. 
dition that Ibrahim fhould retain the title of 
Shaik-el-Beled : this arrangement their common 
intereft dictated. After the death of Ali Bey, . 
all the Beys and Cachefs, who owed their pro- 
motion to his houfe, (that is, whom he had pa- 
tronized,) had repined in fecret to fee all the 
authority pafs into the hands of a new faétion: 
the power of Mohammad, at one time their e- 
qual, had hurt their pride, and that of his flaves 
was {till more infupportable: they determined, 

therefore 
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therefore, to fhake off this yoke, and entered 
" into intrigues and cabals, which iffved m a unien — 
.of all parties under the title of ‘The Houfe of 
Ali Bey. The chiefs were, Hailan Bey, former- 
ly Governor of -Djedda, and furnamed, for that 
_ reafon, E]-djed-daoui ; and I{mael, the onlv fur- 
’ viviog Bey ot thofe. created by Ibrahim Kiaya. 
Thefe confederates managed their plot fo well, © 
that Morad and Ibrahim were obliged ta quit 


_ Cairo, and retire into the Said, where they were 


banifhed ; but, foon reinforced by the refugees, 
they returned; and vanquithed their enemies, 
who were three times their number. — Ifmael 
and Haifan, expelled in their turn, fled into the 
Said, where they ftill continue. Morad and I- 
brahim, jealous of this party, have made {eve- 
ral unfuccefsful efforts to extinguith it. They 
at laft granted the rebels.a diftrict above Djirdja; 
but the Mamlouks, who anciently long for the © 
lusuries of Cairo, having taken fome fteps in 
1783, Morad Bey thought it neceffary to make 
another attempt to exterminate them, and I ar- 
rived at the very time when he was making his 
preparations. His adherents, difperfed along | 
the Nile, ftopped every boat they met, and, 
f{taff-in-hand, forced the wretched proprietors | 
to follow them to Cairo. Every one fled from 
a fervice which was to produce them no profit. 
_In the city a contribution of five hundred thou- 
fand dollars, (L. 109,375.) was impofed upon 
commerce; the bakers and tradefmen were com: 
‘pelled to furnith their commodities under prime — 
coft, and all thefe extortions, fo hateful in Eu- | 
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rope, were deemed mere matters of courfe in 
Egy pt. | ' 
Every thing being ready very early in April, 
Morad fet out for the Said. Advices from Con- 
itantinople, and the gazettes of Europe, which 
re-echoed them, reprefented this expedition, as 
an important war, and the Morad’s force asa 
powerful army; and it was fo relatively to the 
forces he could rdife, and the fituation of Egypt;' 
but it did not exceed two thoufand horfemen.' 
‘Fo notice the conftant falfification of news at 
Conftantinopie, one wovld imagine that the ’ 
Vurks there are wholly ignorant of the affairs 
of Egyptand Syria, or that they wifh to miflead 
the Europeans. The flender communication be- 
tween them and thete remote provitices of the 
empire renders the former fuppofition more: 
likely than the latter. Again, it fhould teem 
that our merchants, in the different fa€ories, 
might procure us authentic information; but 
they, fhut up in their kans, as if in prifons, 
give themfelves no trouble about any thing but 
their commerce ; and content themfelves with 
laughing at the newfpapers cf Europe. At 
times they have attempted to rectify errors; but 
their information was fo ill:dire&ed, that they 
. have given up {fo troublefome and unprofitable | 
an attempt. 
Morad, on leaving Cairo, brought his caval- 
ry, by forced marches, along the river; his 
-baggage and ftores followed in boats ; and the : 
north-wind, generally prevalent, was favour: | 
uble to his defigns. The exiles, to the number 3 
pf five hundred, were polted above Pi 
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No fooner were they apprized of the enemy’s 
approach then they became a prey to diffenfion; 
tome were for fighting, others advifed to capi- 
tulate ; feveral even adopted the latter meafure, 
and furrendered to Morad Bey: but Haffan 
and If{mael, continuing inflexible, removed up 
the river towards Afouan, followed by about 
two hundred and fifty horfe. Morad followed 
them almoft to the Catara&, where they took 
fo advantageous a fituation, on rocky precipices, 
that the Mamlouks, ignorant how to condud a 
war of pofts, held it impoflible to force them. 


Befides, Morad, dreading, that too long an | 
abfence, from Cairo might encourage new pro- | 


jects, haftened to return; and the exiles, deli- 
vered from their dilemma, returned to their for- 
mer fituation in the Said. 


In whatever fociety- the paflions of the in . 


dividuals are not directed to one general end, 


where every man, regarding only himfelf, con- — 


fiders the uncertainty of the next day, merely 
as an inducement to improve the advantage of 


the moment; where the chiefs, impreffing no | 


refpec&t cannot maintain fubordination ; in fuch 
a fociety, a fixed and regular {tate of affairs is 
impracticable ; and the inceflant jarring of the 
incoherent parts muft give a perpetual vibration 
to the whole. ‘This is conftantly the cafe a- 
mong the Mamlouks at Cairo. Scarcely had 
Morad returned, when a new combination of 
interefts excited new dilturbances. Befides his 
faction, and that of Ibrahim, and the houfe of 
Ali Bey, there were, at Cairo, other Beys con- 
need with other houfes. Thefe Beys, who 

from 
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froma ‘individual weaknels were negle&ed by the 
xuling Beys, thought proper, in July, 1783, to 
ainite their detached forces, and form a party, 
swhich alfo claimed the fovereign power. This 
deague, however, was foon difcovered, and 
five leaders, found themfelves unexpectedly ex- . 
aled to the Delta. ‘To this they feigned fub- 
maifiion; but leaving the city, they took the 
xoute of the Said, the ufual and convenient afy- 
jum of malecontents: they were in vain pur- 
fued for a day, through the defert of the Pyra- 
maids; but they efcaped both the Mamlouks 
god Arabs, and arrived fafe at Miniah, where 
they took up their abode. 

This village, is forty leagues above Cairo, op 
the banks of the Nile, which it commands, was 
avell caleulated to anfwer their defigns. Mat- 
ters of the river, they could ftop every thing 
coming from the Said ; and they availed them- 
felves of this ; the corn, annually fent from that 
province, at this time, they feized; and Cairo, 
without provifions, was in danger of a famine ; 
while the Beys, and others whofe lands lay in 
or contiguous to the province of Fayoum, ne 
longer received their revenues, as the exiles had 
laid them under contribution. To remove 
thefe depredations, a new expedition was necef, — 
fary.. Morad Bey, wearied of the former, re- 
fufed to undertake a fecond; and Ibrahim Bey 
took it on himfelf. In the month of Auguft, 
notwithfanding the Ramadan, the preparations 
were commenced ; all the boats, and owners, 
were {eized on,, as before. Contributions were 
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levied, and the dealers compelled to fapply the 
troops. - . 
At length, early in Ofober, Ibrahim fet out 
with a formidable army, confifting of about 
three thoufand cavalry. ft was refolved to de 
{cend by the banks of the Nile, the waters not 
_ having yet left the whole country, and the 
ground ftitf marfhy, Ina few days the armies 
came in fight of each other ; but Ibrahim, who 
had not the fame inclination for war with Morad, 
did not attack the confederates; he concluded 
a verbal treaty, the conditions of which were 
the return of the Beys. Morad, fufpecting fome. 
plot againft himfelf, was much diflatisfied with 
this convention ; diftruft took place more than 
ever Between them ; and the arrogance difplay- 
ed by the exiles, in a general Divan, {till more 
increafed his apprehentions. He thought him- 
felf betrayed, and, to fecure himfelf from 
treachery, fet out from Cairo with his adherents, 
and retired into the Said. Open war was ex- 
«pected, but Ibrahim temperized, and, after 
‘four months, Morad advanced to Djiza, intend 
fng to decide the quarrel by battle. 
_ Five-and-twenty days thé two parties, divided 
by the river, continued oppofite each other, with- 
out domg any thing. A treaty was prepofed, 
but Morad, difpleafed with the conditions, and 
too weak'to didtate others, returned into the Said, 
whither he was followed by deputies, who, af- 
ter four months, at length fucceeded in bring- 
ing him again to Cairo: the conditions were, 
that he fhould continue to fhare the authority 
with Ibrahim, and that the five Beys fhould. be 
: . deprived 
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deprived of their poffeflions. The Beys fled, 
perceiving they were given up by Ibrahim; 
Morad purfued them, and the Arabs of the de- 
dert having feized them, he brought them back 
to Cairo, to be under his owneye. Peace now 
feemed re-eftablifhed ; but what had paffed be- 
tween the two chiefs had too clearly fhewn their 
ré{pective views to fuffer them to continue 
triends; and each, fatisfied that his rival was 
only watching an opportunity to get rid of him, 
kept conftantly on his guard, either to avoid 
or attempt a furprife. ° 

Thefe’ private machinations obliged Morad 
Bey again to leave Cairo, in 1 784 ; but, pitching 
this camp clofe by the gates, he appeared fo de- 
jee that Ibrahim, terrified in his turn, fled 
‘with his friends into the Said, where he continued 
til March 1985, when, in confequence of a 
frefh treaty, he returned to Cairé, where he 
now participates, as formerly, in the fupreme au- - 
thority, until fome freth intrigue fhall afford him 
an opportumity of being revenged. 

This is a fummary of the revolutions which 
have occurred in Egypt for fome years pat. I 
thave not circumftantially related the various 
events, becaufe, befides their uncértainty, they 
can neithér intereft nor inform. The whole is 
a mixture of cabals, intrigues, treachery, and 
murders, which would aly fatigue the geader 
in the repetition; it is fufficient if he knows the 
Jeading faéts; and is thus enabled to form juft 
ideas of the manners and political fituation of 
the country, which I hall now Proceed, to confi- 


der more fully. 
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CHAP X. 


Prefent Situation of Egypte 


EVER fince the revolt of Ibrahim Kiaya, but 
particularly fince that of Al: Bey, the Ottoman. 
power has been more precarious in Egypt than 
any other province. ‘The Porte ftill retains 2 
Pacha ; but he, confined and watclred in the cai- 
tle of Cairo, is rather a ptifoner of the Mam- 
fouks, than the reprefentative of the Sultan. 
He is depofed, banified, or expelled at plea- 
fure; and, on the mere fummons of a herald, 
clothed in black,* mult defeend + from his. 
high ftation. Some Pachas, chofen for that 
{ole purpofe by the Porte, have attempted, by 
intrigues, to recover the power formerly an- 
Hexed to their title; but the Beys have render- 
ed all fuch attempts. fo perilous, that.they now 
tamély fubmit to their three years captivity, and 
confine themfelves to the quiet enjoyment of their 
fulary and emoluments. 

The Beys, however, afrard. of driving the 
Porte to fome violent meafure, dare not declare 
their independence. Every thing 1s trantfacted 
sn the name of the Sultans his orders are recei- 
ved, as they exprefs it, om the hand and the eyes; 
that is, with the highe(t. refpect; but this. ridi- 
eulous appearance of reverence never produces 

- obedience, . 

* This officer is aained Caracoulouk. 


# ‘he formulary of depofition confifts in the word en- | 
zel, that is, defcend from the cattle. 
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. pObedience. The tribute is often intermitted, and 
always greatly reduced. Various expences are 
«charged, fuch “s the maintenance of the canals, 
_ farniage of the rubbifh of Cairo to the fea, the 
‘pay of the troops, repair of the mofques, &c. 
&c. which are all fo many unjuft and fraudulent 
charges. Deceit is practifed as to the inundae 
tion; and nothing thort of the apprehenfion of 
the Turkifh Caravelles, which come annually 
to Damietta and Alexandria, could procure 
the contribution of rice and grain; even in this 
alfo means are found to leffen the effective fup- 
plies, by a gollufion with thofe appointed to re- 
ceive them. .On the other hand, the Porte, ad- 
hering to her ufual policy, is blind to all thefe 
abules, wall aware, that to correct them, will 
require expenfive efforts, and poflibly an open 
maar, in which the dignity of the empire might 
fuffer. Other, and more prefiing affairs, have, 
alfo for fome years, made it abfolutely neceffary 
for the Turks to colleét their forces towards the 
North. All their attention being requifite for 
their immediate fafety in Conftantinople, they 
leave the reltoration of their authority in the 
diftant provinces to time, and the courfe of e- 
vents. They are careful however, to foment di- 
vifions among the rivals, that none af them may 
ain an eftablifhed power; and this has been 
und equally beneficial to the ftate, and advan. 
tageoustothe officers, who reap large profitsfrom 
the rebels, by felling their influence and protection. 
‘The prefent Admiral, Hafan Pacha, hasfrequent- 
ly availed himfelf of this, to obtain confiderable 
fams both from Ibrahim and Morad. 
: u 3 K 3. CHAR. 
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CH - xi 


"Military Conftitution of the Mamlouks. 


THE Mamlouks, having obtamed the command 
of Egypt, adopted meafures which feem to pro- 
mife them the poffeffion of the country. The 
ydoft effectual is the precaution they have taken 
to degrade the corps of the. Azabs and Janiffa- 


ries: Thefe two bodies, formerly the terror of _ 


the Pacha, are now as imfigniScant as himfelf. 
The corrupt and wretched government of the 
Turks has alone occafioned this; for, before the 
mfurrection of Ibrahim Kiaya, the number of 
Turkifh troops, which fhould: confift of forty 


thoufand men,: infantry and cavalry, had been © 


reduced to lefs than half that number, by the 
extortion of the officers, who diverted the pay 
to their own ufe. After Ibrahim, Ali Bey com- 
pletely annihilated thetr importance. He fir 
difplaced all the officers who offended him; left 
unfilled the places that became vacant ; {tripped 
“the commanders of all influence; and fo de- 
raded all the Turkifh troops, that the Janiffa- 
ries, Azabs, and five other corps, are now only 
4 rabble of artizans and vagabonds, who keep 
watch at the gates of thofe who pay them, and 
tremble in the prefence of the Mamlouks, as 
much as the populace of. Cairo. Alt the mili. 
tary force of Egypt really confifts in the Mam- 
louks. Some hundreds of them are difperied 
a> ' through 
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through the country, and in the villages, to fup- 
port the authority of their corps, collect the tri- 
butes, and improve every opportunity of extor- 
tion; but the chief body continually remains at 
‘Cairo. From an exact computation, it appears, 
their number cannot exceed eight thoufand five 
hundred men, reckoniny Beys and Cachefs, 
common free-men, and Mamlouks who are ftill 
flaves. Among thefe there are a multitude of 
youth under twenty and twenty-two years of 
age. ; 
othe chief houfe is that of Ibrahim Bey, who 
has about {rx hundred Mamlouks. Next him is 
Mourad, who has not above four hundred, but 
who, by his audacity and prodigality, forms a 
counterpoife to the infatiable avarice of his rival: 
the other Beys, to the number of eighteen or: 
twenty, have each from fifty to two hundred. 
Befides thefe, there is a great number of Mam- 
louks who may be termed individual; thefe fprung 
ftom houfes which are extind, attach themfelves 
fometimes to one, and fometimes to another, as 
their intereft directs; and are always ready to 
enter into the fervice of the highelt bidder. We 
mult compute a}fo fome Serradjes, a fort of do- 
meftics on horfeback, who carry the orders of 
the Beys; but the whole does not exceed ten 
thoufand horfe. No notice is taken of infantry, 
which is neither known nor valued in Turkey, 
efpecially im the Afiatic provinces. The preju- 
dices of the ancient Perfians, and of the Tar- 
tafs, {till prevail in thofe countries; where war, 
confifting only in fight and purfuit, the horfé- 
man, belt qualified for both, is reputed the ne 
| y 
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ly foldier ; and as, among Barbarians, the war- 
rior is the only man of diftinétion; to walk on 
foot is held degrading, and is, on that account 
referyed for the common people. The Mam- 
louks, therefore, fuffer the inhabitants of Egypt 
to ride only on mules or affes, (and indeed the 
Franks of all nations are fubjected to the fame 
humiliating reftriation ; though, by proper ma- 
nagement, and liberal prefents, this may be got 
over by ftrgnagers of rank, who come only to 
vifit the country,) referving to themfelves the | 
Jole privilege of riding on horfeback; and of . 

this they make fufficient ufe; for whether in 
town or the country, or if they only pay a vifit 
wt the next door, they are never feen but on 
horfeback. ‘Their drefs, as well as the fupport 
of their dignity, obliges them to this. This 
drefs, which is the fame with that of every o- 
ther perfon in eafy circumftances in Turkey, de- 
ferves to be defcribed. | i. 


‘pect. I. 


Drefs of the Mantouks. . 

Fiast, they wear a wide yellow fhirt of thig 
cotton, over which, they throw a fort of .gown 
af Indian linen, or the ight Quffs of Damafcus 
and Aleppo. This robe, which they call e#tari, 
defcends from the neck to the ankles, and folds 
over the fore-part of the body, towards the hips, 
where they faften it with two ftrings. Over 
this firft covering is a fecond, of the fame fhape 
and width, the Tote fleeves of which defcend 
to the finger ends. ‘This they call a coftan, and 
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is commonly made of filk ftuff, richer than the 
former. Both thefe are faftened at the waift 
by a long belt, which divides the whole drefs 
into two bundles. Above them is ftill a third, 
which.-they call djouba; this is of cloth without 
lining, and is made nearly of the fame fhape, 
only the fleeves are cut at the elbow. Jn win- 
ter, and even occafionally in f{ummer, this djouba 
is lined with fur, and converted into a peliffe. 
Laftly, above thefe three wrappers, they throw 
an outer garment, called the denife. This is 
the cloke or robe of ceremony, and covers the 
whole body, even to the ends of the fingers, 
which it would be reckoned highty indecent to 
faffer to appear before the great. The whole 
habit has the appearance of a long fack, from 
out of which ‘is thruft a bare neck, and bald 
head, covered with aturban. The turban of the 
Mamlouks, called a Kaouk, is cylindrical, of a 
yellow colour, and turned up on the outfide 
with a roll of muflin artificially folded. On 
their feet, they wear a fock of yellow leather, 
which reaches to the heels, and flippers without 
quarters, always ready to be left on the road.. 
But the moft fingular part of their drets‘is a 
kind of pantaloon, or trowfers, fo long as to 
reach to the chin, and fo wide, that each of the 
Jegs is large enough to contain alt the body, and | 
made of that kind of Venetian cloth which the 
French call /aille, which, although as pliant as 
the 2’ Etbeuf cloth, is thicker than the burre of 
Rouen; and to leave them at liberty to walk 
more at eafe, they faften all the loofe parts of 
the drefs I have defcribed, with a running real 
‘ ; ¢ us 
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Thus fwaddled, they are not very active walk- 
ers; and thofe who have not experienced the 
prejudices of different countries, will {carcely 
believe, what however is the fa@, that they con- 
lider this drefs as exceedingly convenient. In 
vain we may object that it impedes their walk- 
ing, aad encumbers them on horfeback ; or that 
in battle, a horfeman, if once difmounted, is a 
loft man; they anfwer, /¢ és our cuffora, and thus 
confider every objection as semoved. ° 


Secr. IT. 


Horfe equipment of the Mamlguks. 


Ws fhall next enquire, whether their horfe 
accoutrements are. more rational. Ever fince 
Europeans have had fenfe enough to examine 


the principles of every art, they have difcovers | 
ed that the horfe, in order to move freely be- | 


neath his rider, fhould have as little harnefs as 
the folidity neceflary will admit. Thefe im- 
- provements, which have taken place among us 


in the eighteenth century, are not adopted by | 
the Mamlouks, who have fcarcely attained to | 


the knowledge of the ninth. The flaves of cul- | 
tom, a horfe’s faddle among them is a clumfy — 


trame of wood, leather, and iron, on which 3 
truifequin rifes behind, eight inches above the 
hips of the horfeman.| A pummel before pro- 
jecting four or five inches, fo as to endanger his 
breait, fhould he ftoop. Beneath the faddle, 
inflead of a fluffed frame, they {pread three 
thick woollen coverings, and the whole is faf- 
tened by a furangle, which is tied with leather 
a4 thongs, 
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thongs, in very complicated knots, and liable 
to flip, inftead-of a buckle. They have no crup- 
per, but a large martingale, which throws them 
on the fhoulders of the horfe. The ftirrup is a 
plate of copper longer and wider than the foot, 
with circular edges, an inch high in the center, 
and gradually declining toward each end; the 
edges are fharp, and ufed inftead of fpurs, to 
make long incifions, in the horfe’s fides. The 
common weight of a pair of fuch ftirrups is 
from nine to ten pounds, and frequently more 
than twelve or thirteen. The faddle-cloths do 
not weigh lefs than five-and-twenty; thus the 
hoftfe’s furniture weighs above thirty-ftx pounds, 
which is the more ridiculous, as the Egyptian 
horfes are very {mall. | 
The bridle is equally :il contrived; it is a kind 
of fnaffle, without a joint, or curb, which being 
only an iron ring, binds the jaw fo as to tear the 
fkin, fo that the bars are injured, and the horfe 
abfolutely has no mouth. This neceffarily fol- 
lows from the pradice of the Mamlouks, who, 
inftead of managing the mouth, like us, deftroy 
it by violent and fudden checks, which they ufe 
in a manceuvre peculiar tothem. They put the 
horfe on a full gallop, and fuddenly op him, 
when at his higheft fpeed. Checked by the bit, 
the horfe bends im his hind legs, ftiffens the fore, 
and flides along. like a wooden horfe. The in- 
jury done his legs and mouth may be eafily con- 
ceived; but the Mamlouks think it graceful, 
and it fuits their mode of fighting. Notwith- 
Randing their fhort Rirrups, and the perpetual 
motion of their bodies, ic mu be confefled es 
-_ | they 
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they are firm and vigorous horfemen, and have | 
a warlike appearance, which pleafes even a 
flranger’s eye; it muft alfo be admitted, that 
their arms are more judicioully chofen. 


Sect. LIT. 


Arms of the Mamlouks. 


Tare chief weapon is an Englifh carbine, 
thirty inches long, and of fo wide a bore as to 
difcharge at once ten or twelve balls, which, 
even though injudicioufly managed, mutt do 
great execution. They alfo carry at their belt 
two large piltols, faftened to fome part of their 
garments by a filk firing. At the bow of the 
faddle a heavy mace fometimes hangs, to knock 
down their enemy; and a crooked fabre is ful- 
pended, by a fhoulder-belt, on the left thigh, 
of a kind little known in-Europe; the length 
of the blade, from the hilt to the point, is only 
twenty-four inches, but meafured in the curve 
is at leaft thirty. This form, which appears 
whimfical to us, has not been adopted without 
reafon; experience teaches us, that the effect of 
a {trait blade is limited to the place and time of 
its fall, as it a@s merely from preffure: on the 
contrary, a crooked blade, prefenting its edgein 
zetiring, flides by the withdrawing of the arm, 
and continues its adtion longer. The Barbarie 
ans, who generally apply themfelves chiefly wv 
the deftruGive arts, have not fuffered this to ef- 
cape them; and hence the ufé of {cymetars, fo 
frequent formerly in the Eaftern world. ‘The 
Mamlouks generally procpre theirs from Cone 

ftantinople, 
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flantinople, and from Europe; but the Beys 
rival each other in Perfian blades, and in fabres 
of the ancient fteel of Damaticus, (I fay ancient, 
for fteel is now no longer made there,) for which 
they frequently pay forty or fifty pounds fter- 
ling. The qualities they value are lightnefs, 
the equality and ring of the temper, the waving 
of the iron, but chiefly, the keennedfs of the edge, 
which it muft be allowed is exquifite ; but thefe 
plades are defedtive, being as brittle as glafs. 


Sect, IV. 


Education and Exercifes of the Mamlouks. 


Tue right ufe of thefe arms forms the educa- 
tion of the Marolouks, and all the occupation 
of their lives. Every day, early in the morn- 
ing, molt of them refort to a plain, near Cairo, 
and there, at full gallop, exercife themfelves in 
drawing out their carbine expeditioufly from the 
bandaleer, difchargin y it with a good aim, and 
then throwing it below their thigh, feize a 
piftol, which they fire and throw over their 
fhoulder; immediately fring a fecond, and 
throwing it in like manner, trulting to the 
ftring by which they are faltened, ‘without lo- 
fing time.in returning them to their place. The 
Beys who may be preient, encourage them; and 
whoever breaks in pieces the earthen veflel which 
anfwers by way of butt, receives great reward 
in commendations and money. ‘They alfo prac- 
rife the management of the fabre, and efpecial- . 
Ey the coup de revers which cuts upwards, and is 

the moft difficult to parry. Their blades are fo 
 FOLe te L fharp, 
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fharp, and they handle them fo well, that ma- 
ny of them can cut a clew of wet cotton like a 
“piece of butter. They fhoot alfo with bows and 
arrows, though they no longer ufe them in bat- 
tle. But their favourite exercife is throwing the 
djerid: this word, which properly. fignifies a 
reed, generally means any ftaff thrown by the 
hand, after the manner of the Roman pilum. 
For a ftaff, the Mamlouks ufe branches of the 
palm-tree, frefh ftripped. Thefe branches, fha- 
ped like the ftalk of an artichoke, are four feet 
long, and weigh five or fix pounds. Thus arm- | 
ed, the Cavaliers enter the lifts, and, at full 
{peed, throw them at one another from a confi- 
derable diftance. The affailant, whenever he 
has thrown, turns his horfe, and his antagonilt 
purfues, and throws his in his turn. ‘The hor- 
fes, ufed to this exercife, fecond their matters 
fo well, that they feem to fhare in the pleafure. 
But this is attended with danger ; for fome can 
dart this weapon fo forcibly, as often to wound, 
and fometimes mortally. Unfortunate was he | 
who could not efcape the djerid of Ali Bey! 
Thefe {ports which to us appear barbarous, are 
intimately connected with the political ftate of 
nations. It ts not yet three centuries fiace they 
exifted among ourfelves, and their being laid 
afide is lefs owing to the accident of Henry the 
Second, or a fpirit of philofophy, than to the | 
ftate of internal peace which has made them 
ufelefs. Among the Mamlouks and Turks, on 
the contrary, they are retained, becaufe the a- 
narchy in which they live renders whatever re- 
lates to the art of war abiolutely neceflary. Paty 
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fhall next enquire whether their progrefs in this: 
art bears pace with their practice. 


Scr. V. 
The Military Skill of the Mamlouks. 


In Europe when we hear of troops, and war, 
we inftantly conceive a number of men divided 
into companies, battalions, and {quadrons; their 
uniforms well fitted, and of various colours, 
ranks and lines formed, combinations of parti- 
cular maneuvres, or general evolutions ; and, 
an one word, a complete fyftem of operations 
founded on eftablifhed principles. Thefe ideas 
are correct as to ourlelves, but, when applied 
to the countries of which we fpeak, are errone- 
ous mdeed. The Mamlouks know nothing of 
our military maneuvres ; they have neither uni- 
torms, order, difcipline, nor even fubordination. 
"Their troops are a mob, their march confufion, 
aheir battles duels, and their war. robbery and 
plunder, which commonly commences in the 
very city of Cairo; and, when there is the 
healt caufe to expect it. A cabal gathers, the 
Beys mount their horfes, the alarm ipreads, and 
their adverfaries appear: they charge in the 
ftreet, fabre in hand: a few murthers decide 
the conteit, and the weakeft or molt timid is 
exiled. The people are perfect cyphers in thefe 
encounters. Itis of no confequence to them 
that their tyrants cutone anothers throats. But 
it mult not be underftood that they ttand befide 
indifferent {pectators, that would be too dan- 
gerous among bullets and {cymetars; every one | 
. EZ cicapes 
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trigues, which conftantly agitate the whole ne 
tion. No fooner is a flave made free than he 
afpires to the principal employments ; and, who 
can oppofe his pretenfions? In thofe who com- 
mand, he fees no fuperiority of talents which 
can imprefs with refpe@ ; in them he fees only 


foldiers like himfelf, arrived at power by the #- © 


crees of fate; and if fate favour him, he will at 
tain it alfo, nor will he be lefs capable to go- 
vern, which is merely taking money, and g- 
ving blows with the fabre. 

This fyftem has alfo prodaced an unbridled 
luxury, which, indulging the gratificaticn of e- 
very fuppofed want, has opened an unlimited 
field to rapacity among the great. This luru- 


ry is fo unbounded, that there is not a Mam- | 
louk, whofe support colts lefs than a hundred © 
s annually, and many of them — 


and four poun 
double that fum. At every return of the Ra- 
madan, they muft have a new futt of dreffes, 
French and Venetian cloths, and Damatcus and 
India ftuffs. They mutt often likewife have 
new horfes and harnefs ; piftols and fabres from 


Damaicus, gilt ftirrups, and fadles and plated — 
bridles. The chiefs, are diftinguifhed from the | 


vulgar, by trinkets, precious ftones, Arabian 
hories of twd or three hundred pounds value, 
fhawls of Cafhmire worth from five-and-twenty 
to fifty pounds each, and a variéty of pelifles, 
none of them uader twenty pounds, fo that the 
European merchants, who have adopted this 
luxury, do not think they have a decent ward- 
robe, unlefs its yalue exceeds five or fix hun- 
dred pounds. ‘Che women have lid afide the 

ey ancient 
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ancient éuftorn of wearing fequins on the head 
and breaft, as not fufficiently coftly, and in 
their ftead have fubftituted diamonds, eme- 
ralds, rubies, and the fineft pearls; and to their 
attachment to fhawls and furs, have added 
a paffion for Lyons. ttuffs and laces. When 
fuch lusuries aré become neceflaries to thole 
whofe power is uncontrouled, and who neither 
Fefpe& property, nor the life of their inferiors, 
at is eafy to imagine what the condition of their 
fabje&s muft be, who mult furnifh them. with 
every thing their caprice teaches them to with 
for. , 


Seer. VIL. 


Manners of the Mamlouks. : 


Tnwem manners are fuch, that with the ftric- 
- teft adherence to truth, I fear I {hall be fuipec- 
ted of prejudice and exaggeration. Educated 
an general im the rites of the Greek church, and 
circumcited whenever they are bought, they 
are confidered by the Turks as Renegadoes, 
void of faith and religion. Strangers to one a- 
nother, they are not cemented by thoie natural 
ties which unite mankind in general. Without 
parents, or children, the pait has done nothing 
for them, and they do nothing for the future, 
Educated in ignorance and fuperitition, they 
become ferocious from habitual murder, per- 
&idious from cabals, feditious from riot, bate, 
deceitful, and corrupted by every {pecies of 
debauchery. Above all, they are addi&ed 
to that abominable vice which at all times 

the 
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the Greeks and the Tartars have been addi@ed 
to, and is the farft leffon of their malters. It is 
not ealy to account for this, when it is confider- 
ed that they all have women, unleis we iup- 
pofe they fegk in the one fex, that poignancy 
of refufal, which they do not allow in the o- 
ther. Certain it is, that there is not a Mam- 
louk unpolluted by this depravity ; and the iny — 
fection has {pread among the inhabitants, and — 
even the Chriftians of Syria ‘who refide in Cairo. 
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CHAP. XIL 


Government of the. Mamlouks. 


SUCH is the clafs of men who now govern and 
decide the fate of Egypt: indebted to a few 
lucky ftrokes of the fabre, a greater degree of 
cunning or audacity, for this pre-emanence ; but 
it is not to be fuppofed, that in changing for- 
tune thefe upftarts change charaéter; they have 
all the meannefs of flaves, though ranked with 
monarchs. ‘To.rule with them; is not the dif- 
ficult art of directing the various paflions of a 
numerous fociety to one common objet, but 
merely the mieans of poflefling more: women, 
toys, horfes, and flaves, and fatisfying all theit 
caprices. ‘lhe whole fyftem of adminiftration, 
internal and external, is condued on this prin- 
ciple. It confifts in intriguing againft the court 
of Conftantinople, fo as to evade the tribute, or 
the threatnings of the Sultan; and in purchaf- 
i. = eA . 3 ing 
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ing a2 number of flaves, increafing partifans, 
ceuntermining plots, and deftroyimg their fe- 
cret enemies by the dagger or’ poiton. Con- 
ftantly tottured by fufpicion, the chiefs live like 
tyrants of Syracufe. Morad and Ibrahim al- 
ways fleep amidtt carbines and fabres, nor have 
they any conception of police or a well regulat- 
ed government. ‘The foHowimg incident will 
elucidate this: : 

When at Cairo, fome Mamlonks carried off 
the wife of a Jew who was crofling the Nile 
with her hufband. The Jew complaining to 
Morad, that Bey replied in his rough tone of 
voice: Well, let the young folks antufe themfelves ! 
In the evening, the Mamlouks acquainted the 
Jew that they would reftore him his wife if he 
would pay them one hundred piafters for their 
drouple ; and to this he was obliged te fubmit. 
This inftance is the more in point, fince in this 
Spoeatat| women are held more faered than lite 


Their only bufinefs is to procure money ; and’ 
the moft fimple method is to {ewe it by violence 
wherever it can be found, and to impofe arbi- 
trary contributions on the villages, and on the 
cufiom houfe, which, in its turn, levies the 
anew upon trade. - 


Seer. FE. 


Situation of the people in Egypt. 
We may eafily conceive that in fuch a coun- 
try, every thing is correfpondent with its wretch- 


ed government. Wherever the labourer is de- 
| nied 
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nied the enjoyment of the fruit of his labour! 
he works by conftraint, and induftry languifh’ 
es: When there is no fecurity in property, there — 
can be no indnitry to procure it, and the arts 
muft remain in their infancy. Where. know- 
ledge has no object, it is not worth acquiring, 
and the mind will continue in a ftate of barba- 
rifm. Such is the fate of Egypt. The great- 
er part of the lands are in the poffeffion of the 
Beys, the Mamlouks and the lawyers ; the num- 
ber of the other proprietors is very {mall, and | 
their property liable to many impofitions. E- 
very inftant fome contribution is to be paid, or 
fome damage repaired ; there is no right of fuc- | 
ceffion, or inheritance for real property ; every 
thing returns to government, from which every 
thing mult be re-purchafed. The peafants are 
hired labourers, who only get what is barely 
{ufficient to fuftain life. The rice and corn is | 
carried to the table of their matters, and no- | 
thing for them but dourra or Indian millet, of 
which they make an unleavened bread which is | 
taftelefs when cold. This bread, baked by a 
fire made with the dried dung of buffaloes and 
cows, is, with water and raw onions, their only 
tood through the year; and they reckon them- 
felves happy if they can procure a little honey, 

_ Cheefe, four milk, and dates. Flefh meat, and 
tat, which they are exceflively fond of, are on- 

. ‘ly feen on the great feftivals, and among thofe 
who are in the higher line of life. 
_ All their clothing confifts in a coarfe blue li- 
nen fhirt, and in a clumfy black cloak. Their 
head-drels is a kind of cloth-bonnet, over which 


they 
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they rolt a red woollen long handkerchief. 
Their arms, legs, and breafts are naked, and 
moft of them have not even drawers. Their 
habitations are mud-watled huts, where they 
are fuffocated with heat and fmoke, and often 
attacked by diftempers arifing from unclean- 
nefs, dampnefs, and unwhvlefome food; and, 
to fill up the meafure of their mifery, to thefe 
phyfical evils are added continual alarms, the 
dread of the robberies of the Arabs, and the 
extortions of the Mamlouks, family quarrels, 
and all the miferies of conftant civil wars. 

This is a faithful pictare of all the villages, 
and no lefs fo of the towns. Even At Cairo, 
the ftranger, on his arrival, is ftruck with thé 
appearance of univerfal wretchednefs and mife- 
ry. The crowds thronging the ftreets, prefent 
nothing but filthy rags, and difpafting nudities — 
to view. No doubt he often fees horfemen 
richly clad; but this oftentation of luxury only 
renders the contraft of indigence the more 
fhocking. Every thing he fees or hears, re- 
minds him he is in the abode of flavery and ty- 
ranny. Nothing is fpoken of but inteftine broils, 
pablic mifery, pecuniary extortions, baftina- 
does and murders. ‘There is no proteétton for 
life or property. Human blood is fhed like 
that of the vileft animals. Juftice herfelf, con- 
demns to death without form. . The officer in 
his nightly rounds, and the officer of the day 
in his circuit, judge, condemn, and execute 
in the twinkling of an eye, without appeal. 
Jixecutioners attend them, and on the firit fig- — 


nal, 
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nal, the head of the unfortunate viding falls m- 
to the leathern bag, in which it is received to 
prevent foiling the place. Were the appearance 
of criminality neceflary to, punifhment, this 
would be more tolerable; but, often, without 
. any other caufe than the avarice of a powersul 
chieftaim, or a malicious information, 2 Dian tg 
{ummoned before fome Bey, fufpected of having 
money. A fum is demanded, and if he denies 
» that he poffeffes it, he is throwo on his back, 
‘and receives two ar three hundred blows on 
the foles of his feet, nay,. fometimes: is put to 
death. Unfortunate is the man who is ful- 
pected to be in eafy circumnftances! A hundred 
tpies are on the watch ready to accufe him ; and 
it can only be by afluming the appearance of po- 
verty, that he can expect to. elcape the rapa- 
cioulneds of power. 


Secr. Uf. 


The late Mifery and Famine of Egypt. 

Tuese laft three years, Cairo and all the 
country, has exhibited a {peGacle of the mof 
lamentable mifery. To the inceflant evils of 
uncontrouled tyranny, and the effects of the 
troubles of the preceding years, were added 
natural calamities ftill more deftrnétive. The 
plague, imported from Conftantinople in No- 
vember, 1783, made its accultomed ravages du- 
ring all the winter. Above fifteen hundred dead 
hodies were eftimated to be carried out of the. 
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gates of Cairo in one day.* The fummer, ag 
ufual, mitigated its fury ; but to this fcourge, a- 
nother, no lefs terrible, foon fucceeded. The in- 
undation of 1783 was {canty, great part of the 
lands could not therefore be fown, and another 
part was not plowed for want of feed. In 1784, - 
the Nile again was unfavourable, and the dearth 
immediately became exceflive. Soon after No- 
- vember, the famine carried off at Cairo, nearly 
as many as the plague; on the ftreets, formerly 
full of beggars, not a fingle one to be feen: all 
had perifhed, or deferted the city. Nor were its 
ravages lefs terrible in the villages; a vaft num- 
ber of wretches, who attempted to avoid death, 
were {pread over the adjacent countries. 1 faw 
Syria filled with them. In January 1785, the 
ftreets of Saide and Acre, and every town in 
Paleftine, were crowded with Egyptians, ea- 
fily known by their tawny fkin; and fome of 
them had wandered as far as Aleppo and the 
Diarbekar. The depopulation of thefe two 
years cannot be exactly eftimated, as the Turks 
keep no regifters of bitths, deaths, or the number 
of the people; from their fuperftitious principles, 
but it was the general opinion, that tht country 
had loft a full fixth part of its inhabitants. 
Thus fituated, all thofe dreadful feenes were 
renewed, at the bare mention of which, human 
nature fhudders, and the fight of which impref- 
VOL 1. _oM {es 
_* In Turkey, the tombs, according to the cuftom of 
the ancients, are always without the towns; and as each 
tomb has ufually a large ftone, and fome mafonry, they 
tonititute. what may almoft be called a fecond town, which 


may be named, as formerly at Alexandria, Necropolis, of 
the city of the dead, ai a ; 
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fes a melancholy horror which cannot be ¢ffa- 
ced. For, as during the famine, fome years 
fince in Bengal, the ftreets and public places 
fwarmed with meagre dying fkeletons; whoie 


quivering voices implored, in vain, the pity of 
pafiengers, the common danger having harden- 
ed every heart. Thefe wretches died before 
the very doors of the Beys, who had large quan- 
tities of rice and corn hoarded up; and oftep 
the Mamlouks, teazed with their cries, chafed 
them away with blows. Every diltreffing mean 
of aflwaging the rage of hunger was tried, every 
thing the moft filthy devoured; nor, fhall I e- 
‘ver forger that, when returning from Syria to 
France, in March 1785, I faw, beneath the walls 
of ancient Alexandria, two wretches fat on the 
dead body ‘of a ¢amel, and difputing its putrid 
fragments with the dogs. © 
| ‘There are among us, hearts of noble and ex- 
alted fentiments, who, though feeling compat- 
fion for fych difma] calamities, find their indig- 
nation awakened, and coniider it as a crime to 
the men who will fubmjt fo fuffer them. They 
confider thofe well deferving death, who have 
not the holdnefs to defend Aen from it, 
or at leaft, to feek the ¢on{olation of exemplary 
vengeance. They even go fo far as to adduce 
thefe facts in proof of a moral paradox, perhaps 
rafhly advanced, and endeavour to demonftraté 
from them the pretended axiom—“ that the in- 
“ habitants of hot countries, debafed by climate 
& and temperament, are deftined, by nature, tq 
* be the flaves of defpotifm.” =) 
Oe ae a iy Buy 
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. But have they thoroughly informed them. 
felves whether the fame abject fiibmiffion is not 
to be found in climates they are pleafed to ho- 
nour witli exclufive liberty? Have they carefal- 
ly confidered whether the general fads on which 
they build be not accompanied with circumftan- 
tes-and acceflaries which make an effential dif- 
ference in the confequences? In politics, as it 
medicine, detached phenomena continually lead 
lis irito error refpeéting the real caufes of the 
malady. Men ate too anxious to ere particu- 
lar cafes into general rules; and yet thofe uni- 
¢erfal principles, which are fo flattering to the 
imind, have almoft invariably the defo? of be» 
ing vague. So rarely are the faés on which 
we reafon exaét, and fo liable to miftake is the 
moft cateful obferver, that unlefs wé are exe 
tremely cautious, we flia]l be continually builds 
ing Hypothefes on ideal bafes: as nd 
In the prefent mitance, if we attentively ex- 
amine the caufes of the debafement of the E- 
gyptians, we fhall find that this people, depref- 
fed by cruel circumftances, are more déferving 
of pity than contempt, for the political fituation 
of this country is very unlike that’ of Europe. 
Among us, the traces of ancient revolutions are 
becoming fainter every day; the foreign con- 
querors have affimilated with the conquered 
Natives; and from this mitture has been form- 
ed one national body, all the members of which 
have the fame intereft, In Egypt, on the con- 
trary, and throughout almoft al Afia, the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, enflaved by revolutions, the 
effects of which are ftill apparent, are become a 
M 2 prey 
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prey to foreign conquerors, who, mixing witli 
the natives, have formed diftin@ parties, whofe 
interefts are direétly oppofite. The {tate is pro- 
perly divided into two factions; one, that of 
the conquering nation, who are in poffeffion of 
all the civil and military employments ; and the 
other, that of the vanquifhed, who conftitute 
the fubaltern claffes of fociety. The ruling 
party afluming, by right of conqueft, an exclu- 
five title to all property, treat the governed fac- 
tion as merely the paffive inflrument of their 
pleafures, while the latter, in their turn, defti- 
tute of all perfonal intereft, contribute as. little 
as, poffible to the fervice of the other. They 
re in the fituation of flaves whofe mafter’s opu- 
Renee is a burthen to them, and who would wil- 
lingly free themfelves from hijs fervitude, if they 
could. | 

Such emafculation is another of the charac, 
teriftics which diftinguifh the conftitution of 
thefe nations from thofe of Europe. In the 
‘European ftates, the governments, deriving 
from each refpegtive nation the means of gor 
verning it, find it neither an eafy matter, nor 
their intereft to abufe their power, And even 
fuppofing they. formed diftin@ interefts, they 
would ftill be unable to obtain unlimited pow- 
ers. The reafon. is, that befides the multitude _ 
called people, which, though powerful from its | 
number, is always feeble from its difunion, 
there exifts a middle order, which, partaking of 
the qualities of the governors and the governed, 
maintains, in fome meafure, an equilibrium be- 
tween the one and the other. This is the sae! 
9! 
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of the opulent arid independent citizens, who, 
difperfed through the different occupations df 
fociety, have 4 coffimon intereft in feeing thofe 


rights of property and fecurity which they er. - 


joy refpected. In Egypt, on the contraty, there 
is no middle ftate; norie of our namerots ¢lai- 
fes of nobility; no clergy, merchants, or land- 
holders, which, in fome degrée, conftitute an 
intermediate body between the common people 
and the government. There, every mdn is a 
foldier, or profeffor of the law, that ts to fay, a 
creature of the government ; or he is a labour- 
er, an artizan, or fhopkeeper, that is to fay, one 
of the people; and the people above alf are dé- 
ficient in the firft requifite to combat oppref- 
fion, the att of combining. and directing their 
force. To deftroy or to reform the Mamlouks, 
a general league of the peafantry is neceffiry 5 
and this it is impoffible to form. The fyfterh 
of oppreffion is methodical. One would ima- 
‘gine thefe tyrants were every where endued. 
with an intuitive knowledge of its principles. 
Each’ province, each diftri&, has its governor, 
and each village its lreutenant, (caimacan in A- 
' rabic, from kaiem makam, which fignifies literal- 
ly Locum tenens,) who watches the motions of the 
multitude. Single againft fuch numbérs, he 
may appear feeble ; but the power hé reprefents 
rendets him formidable. Befides, experience 
proves that wherever 4 mati has ‘the courage to 
make himfelf mafter he finds enough whofe 


‘méarinefs will fecond his preténfions. This 
li¢utenant transfers 4 portion of his authority | 


to fome individuals of the fociety he oppreffes, 
M3 and 
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and thefe become his fupporters: with mutual 
jealouly endeavour to fupplant each other in hig 
hee and h¢ makes them the inftruments of 
their mutual deftrudction. 
The villages are alfo torn with the fame jea- 
Joufies and inveterate hatreds. But even tup- 
poling an union which is fo difficult to take 
place, what could a crowd of bare-footed and 
almoft naked peafants, with only flicks, or even 
with mufkets, effect againft a body of difciplined 
and well-armed cavalry? I.am, above all, led 
.to believe Egypt can never fhake off this yoke, 
when I confider the nature of the country, 
which is but too advantageous for cavalry. If 
the belt regulated infantry among us dread to 
-encounter the horfe in 4 plain, how formidable 
mutt they be to a péople who are wholly i igno- 
rant of- the yery firtt elements” ‘of tactics, and 
who can never poflibly acquire a knowledge 
which can-only be the refult of an experience 
their fituation denies them, Mountainous coun: 
tries, alone, afford to liberty its. great refources. 
It is there that’ fkill and. addrets;° favoured by 
fituation, {upply the deficiency : of nunibers. The 
_revolters,' unanimoys; ' ‘pecaude they are at frit 
not numerous, acquire every day hew Rtrengthy” 
from the. habit,‘of exercifing it, while the op- 
preffor, lefs active, becaufe he is already power- 
ful, delays his attack; till at leneth thefe bands | 
of peafants, or plunderers; whom he defpifed, 
become. foldiers inured te war; and difpute with 
him, even in the plains,:the fuperiority in mik- 
tary fill, ‘and the palm of victory. In flat 
bountriesy on ag alah the firft tumult js 
bes : oe 
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fuppreffed, and the ignorant peafant, who does 
‘not even know how to throw up an entrench- 
ment, has no other refource but in the clemency 
of his mafter, and a quiet fubmiffion to his 
flavery. We find therefore, that no general 
principle is more indifputable than the follow- 
ang: That indolence and flavery inhabit the plains, 
but the flandards of energy and of freedom wave on 
the mountains. 

‘ Certain it is, that moft of the ancient aud 
modern nations, who have difplayed the great- 
eft activity, were mountaineets.. ‘The Affyrians, 
who extended their conquefts from Indus to the 
Mediterranean, came from the mountains of A- 
teuria, ‘The Chaldeans were originally from 
the fathe countries; the Perfians who conquer- 
ed under Cyrus, defcended from the mountains 
of the Elymais, and the Macedonians from 
Mount Rhodope. © In modern times, the Swifs, 
the Scots,*the 5avoyards, the Miquelets, the Af- 
turians, the inhabitants of the Cevennes, always 
free, or difficult to fubjeét, would feem to prove 
this a general rule, did not the exception of the 
Arabs and the Tartars indicate fome other mo- 
ral caufe, commion to the plains a3 well as to 

the mountains,” 

Such is the fituation of Egypt at prefenty 
that althaugh its inhabitants may not difplay 
much courage, yet it does not follow that the 
feeds of it are wanting in them, or that it is de- 
nied them by the climate. For that continued 
effort of the mind, called courage, is a quality 
more nearly allied to our moral, than our phy- 
fical conftitution. It is not the greater or lefy 
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degree of heat in the climate, but rather the ar. | 
dour of the paffions, and the confidence we 
have in our own powers, which enables us to 
brave danger. Where thefe two requifites do 
not exilt, courage may remain inert; though 
circumitances alone are wanting to call into ac- 
_ tion. Befides, if any men are capable of this 
ardour, it fhould be thofe whofe minds and bo- | 
dies, inured to fuffering by habit, have acqaired | 
a hardinefs which blants the edge of pain, and — 
fuch are the Egyptians. We deceive ourfelves 
when we reprefent them as enervated by heat, — 
‘or effeminate from debauchery. The inhabi- 
tants of the cities, and men of opulence, may — 
indeed- be a prey to that effeminacy which is 
common to them in every climate ; but the poor 
defpifed peafants, denominated /é//abs, fupport 
aftonifhing fatigues. I have ifeen them pats 
whole days in drawing water from the Nile, ex- 
pofed naked to a fun which woul kill us. 
‘Thofe who are valets to the Mamlouks, conti- 
nually follow their mafters. In town, or in the 
country, and amid all the dangers of war, they 
accompany them every where, and always on 
foot; they will run with their horfes for days 
together, and when tired out, tie themfelves to 
their tails rather than be lett behind. 

Their mental character correfponds in every 
particular with the hardinefs of their bodies. 
The implacability difpliyed by thefe peafants 
in their hatréds, and their revenges* ; their ob- 

ftinacy 

* In a cafe of murder, the relations of the deceafed de- 
mand a retaliation irom the fantily of the affaflin, and this 
vengeance is purfued fron®géneration to generation, withe 
out cver being forgotten. 
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flinacy in the battles which frequently happert 
between different villages ; their fenfe of honour 
in fuffering the baftinado, without magne 
a fecret*, and even the barbarity with whi 

they punifh the flighteft deviation from chaftity 
in their wives and daughters}, all prove that 
their minds, when {wayed by certain prejudi- 
ces, are capable of great energy, and that that 
energy only wants a proper direction, to become 
a formidable courage. Thecrueltiesand feditions 
which have fometimes been the confequence of 
their exhaufted patience, efpecially in the pro 
vince of Sharkia, betrays the latent fire, which 
waits only the proper ftimuli to make it blaze 
forth in a wonderful and unexpected manner. 


Secr. III. 


State of the Arts. 


Ons grand obftacle to every fortunate revo 
Jution in Egypt, is the profound ignorance 
the nation, which equally prevents them from 
difcovering the caufes of their evils, or ufing 
the neceflary remedies. 


As I fhall difeufs this fubjeét, which, like fe- 
weral of the preceding ones, is common to hs 


* If an Egyptian has undergone the torture, without 
Aifcovering uf wealth, he is faid to be @ man, and this 
evlogium indemnifies him for his fuffering. 

+ They are frequently put to death on mere fufpicion ; 
and this is equally true in Syria. When J was at Ramla, 
A peafant came into the market for feveral days, with his 
cloak ftained with the blood of his daughter, whom he 
had thus killed; the a@tion indeed was generally appro- 
ytd. Such matters come noty within the cognizance of 
Turki jufticg. 
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the Turkifh empire, more fully in another place, 
I thall not at prefent dwell on particulars. It. 
will be fufficient to obferve, that this ignorance, 
diffufed through every-.clafs, extends its effe& 
to every fpecies of moral and phyfical know- 
ledge, to the fciences, and the fine arts, and e- 
ven to the mechanical profeffions. ‘The moft 
firnple of thefe are ftill in a ftate of infancy. 
The work of their cabinet-makers, lockfmiths, 
and gunfmiths, is extremely clumify. ‘Their 
mercery, their hardware, their gun and piltol 
barrels, are all imported from foreign countries. — 
With difficulty can you find 6ne watchmaker 
at Cairo who knows how to repair a watch, and | 
he too is an-European. Jewellers are more 
common there than at Smyrna and Aleppo; — 
but they know not how to mount properly the | 
fimpleft rofe. Gunpowder is made there, but — 
it is coarfe. Sugar is refined there, but it is fulk 
of molaifes, and the white is exceflively dear. 
The only manufadtire in any degree of perfec- 
tion is their filk Rtuffs ; which are mutch inferiof 
workmanthtp, yet bear far greater prites thar 
thofe of Europe. 


a 


CHAP. XIII. 


State of Commerce. 


AT Cairo, where barbarifm fo univerfally pre. 
wails, it cannot but appear altonifhing that com- 
“ —- Merce 
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merce fhauid {till continue to flourifh as it does ; | 
but an attentive enquiry into the fources from _ 
whence it is derived will explain the reafon. 

This city is indebted to two powerful caufes 
for its extenlive commerce ; the firlt of which is 
that all the commodities confumed in Egypt 
are colleéted within the walls of that city; 
and all the perions of property, that is, the 
Mamilouks and lawyers are aiJembled there, and 
draw thither their whole revenues, without ma- 
king any return to the country whence they 
come. 

' The other is the fituation, which makes this 
a centre of circulation, while by the Red Sea, is 
it correfponds with Arabia and India; by the 
Nile, with AbyMfinia and the interior parts of 
Africa; and by the Mediterranean, with Eu- 
rope and the empire of Turkey. Every year 
a caravan from Abyflinia arrives at Cairo, and 
brings from a thoufand to twelve hundred black 
flaves, as allo elephants teeth, gold duft, oftrich- 
feathers, gums, parrots, and monkeys*, whilk 
another, deftined for Mecca, leaves the extre- 
mities of Morocca, and receiving pilgrims even 
from the river of Senegalt+, coafts along the 
editerranean, collecting thofe of Algiers, 
‘Tripoli, and ‘Tunis, and agyives by the defert 
t * apt Pag +t * ' at 
_ * The route of this caravan is along the banks of the 
Nile; it was with that Mr Bruce returned in 1772, from 
Abytiinia, after having performed the moft adventurous 
journey attempted in the prefent age. ‘In traverfing the 
defert, the provifipns of the caravan fell fhoyt, and the tra- 
yellers Itved feveral days on gumalone. srt, ~~ 
+ I faw feveral negroes who came by this caravan, from. 
the country of the Foulis, to the north of Senegal, and 
Whe fuid they had feen Europeans in their country. 
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at Alexandria, confifting of not lefs than three 
or four thoufand camels. From thence it pro- — 
ceeds to Cairo, where it joins the caravan of 
Egypt. They then jointly fet out for Mecca, 
whence they return one hundred days after. 
But the pilgrims of Morocco, who have fix 
hundred leagues more to travel, do not reach © 
home till after an abfence of more than a year. 
Thefe caravans are laded with India ftuffs, 
fhawls, gums, pearls, perfumes, and chiefly © 
with the coffee of Yemen. 
_ The fame commodities are brought by ano- 
ther route to Suez, to which port the foutherly 
winds bring, in May, fix or eight fail of veffels 
from Djedda. Cairo does not retain the whole 
quantity of this merchandize; but, befides what 
is there confumed, confiderable profits arife 
from the duties, and the fums expended by the 
pilgrims. On the other hand, fmall caravans 
arrive from time to time from Damafcus with 
fikk and cotton ftuffs, oils, and dried fruits. 
During the favourable feafon, there are always 
iome veffels ih the road of Damietta, unloading 
hogtheads of tobacco from Latakia, the con- 
fumption of ‘which jn Egypt is enormous. 
Thefe veffels take rice in exchange, whillt o- 
thers arrive fucceflively at Alexandria, bringing 
clothing, arms, furs, paffengers, and wrought 
filk, from Conftantinople. Veffels come like- 
wife from Marfeilles, Leghorn, and Venice, 
_ with cloths, cochineal, Lyons ftuffs, and laces, 
_ grocery, peper, iron, lead, Venetian fequins, 
cand Ceng_n dollars. All thefe articles convey- 
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ed by fea to Rofetta in.barks called djerm*®, are 
firit landed. there, then reimbarked on the Nile, 
and fent to Caio. From this accownt, it is not 
furprizing that commerce fhould continue fo 


Mourifhing in that capital, and we need not he-. 


fitate to admit the report of the commiflioner 
general of the cuftams, who afferted, that in. 
4783, Cairo had traded to the amount of near 
a huadred and &ty millions of livres, (fix mil- 
. lion two hundred and fifty thoufand pounds.) 
But if we examine the channels into which this 
wealth is poured, ef we confider that a great 
part.of the merchandize and coffee of India 
pafles inte foreign countries, the value of which 
as paid in goods from Eurepe and Turkey; 
that the confumption of the country almoft en- 
tirely confilts of articles: of luxury completely 
Anifthed, agd that the produce given in return 
_ 4s principally in raw materials, we thal] find that. 
this great trade is cassied on without contribue 
ting mouch to the general avealth of Egypt, or 
the comfort of the inhabitants. : 


CHAP XV. 


ene — 


OF the Ypbraus of Suez, and the Pradticablty of 


° " peving a Canal deteween the Red Sea and the Mec 
diterraneap. 


ate 


, oo Suez 3 
. » A kind ef beat rigged-with an extremely large latcen 
Jail, itriped blue and brown, like ticking. _ 
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Suez; and this fubje@t naturalty leads to a qief 
tion frequently agitated in Europe ;' which is, 
whether it would be practicable to cut through 
the [fthmus which feparates the Red Sea from 
the Mediterranean, that veflele might arrive at 
Jadia by a fhorter route ‘than -by the Cape of 
Good Hope. ‘The narrowneis of the [thmus 
induces us to believe it might:ealily be effected; 
-but, in a journey I made‘to Suez, the follow- 
ing reafons induced me to alter my opinion. 
‘Kirt, It is certainly true, that the fpace which 
feparates the two feas is not more than eighteen 
or nineteen ordinary leagues; it is ‘true, alfo, 
that this interval is not interfected by moun- 
tains, and that, from the tops of the terrace at 
Suez, we cannot diltovér, with any.telefcopes, 
a fingle obitacle on the naked. and barren plain 
to-the north: weft : .#t.is not. therefore the diffe- 
rence of Jevels which prevents the junction ;* 
-but, the great difficulty azifes from che nature 
of the correfponding coafts of the Mediten ane- 
an and the Red Sea, which are of a low and 
fandy foil, where the waters form lakes, fhoals, 
and moraffes, fo that veflels cannot approach 
within aconfiderable diflance. It will therefore 
be found fcarcely poflible to dig a permanent 
canal amid thefe fhifting fands; not to mention 
that the fhrore is‘deftitute of harbours, whick 
- 2 ‘ » 7 ae eo mult 
* The ancients confidered the Red Sea to be higher 
than the Mediterranean; and, in fad, if we obterve 
that, from the canal of Kolzoum to the fea, the ‘Nile has 
a declivity, for the fpace-of thirty leaptes, this ide wi 
not appear fo ridiculous; befides that, to niep it appears 
probable.ghé fevel. will -~be foenid-at: the ‘of Good 
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mmuQ be entirely.the work of art. The coun- 
try befides dags not furnifl a drop of frelh wae 
ter; and for the fupply of the inhabitants, it 
would be neceffary to ‘bring it from the Nile. . 
The moi eligible and indeed only method 
therefore of eff Ging this jun@ion, is that which 
has been already fuccefsfully practifed at diffe. 
rent times; which is, by making the river itfelf 
the, medium.of communication, for which the 
ground is perfeGly well calculated; for Maunt 
Mokattam faddenly terminating ip the latitude 
af Cairo, forms only a low and ftmicircular 
mound, roand which is a continued plain from 
the banks of the Nile, as far as the point of the 
Red Sea. The ancients, who early underftood 
the. advantage to be derived from this fituation, 
pled aa the idea of joining the two feas by a 
canal conneéted with the river. Strabo (lib, 
17,)-abferves, shat this firt was executed un- 
der Sefofiris, who reqgned about the time of the 
Trojan war*; and this work was fo confidera- 
ble as to occafian it to .be remarked ; “ that it 
“ was a hundred {cubits {or a hundred and fe- 
“venty feet) wide, and deep enough.for large 
“ veffels.”? After the.Greeks conquered | 
county, it-was reftored by the Prolemies, an 
again renewed by Trajan. In fhort, even the 
Arabs themfelves followed thefe examples. “Ina 
“the time of Omar ebnyel-Kattab,” fays the hit- 
torian El Makin, “ the cities of Mecca and Me; 
“dina fuffering from famine, tle Caliph ordere 
: nN 2 ee 
* That is, according to fome calculations of mine, in| 
time of Soloman. See Memoiie fur la Chronoingte An- 
a inferred im the Yournal des Scavans, of Janwary 
1982. 
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“ed Amrou, Governor of Egypt, t6 cut 2 cd- 
¢ nal from the Nile to Kelzom, fer the convev- 
« ance of the contributions of corn and barley, 
“‘ appointed for Arabia.” | ~ 7 
- Tt is the fame canal which runs at ptefent to 
Cairo, and lofesitfelf in the country to the north- 
eat of Berket-cl: Hadj, or the Lake of the Pil- 
grims. Kolzoum, the Clyfma of the Greeks, | 
where it termirfated, has beer deftroyed for ma- 
ny ages; but the name and fitration fill fubikt 
ma hillock of fand, bricks, and ftonés, three 
—hunhdred paces to the north of Suez, on the bor- 
_der'of the fea oppofite the ford which leads to 
the {pring of El-Naba. I-have been on tite {pot 
as well as M. Niebulir, and the Arabs told me, 
as they did him, ‘it ‘was called Kolo; Dan- 
ville therefore is deceived, wheri, copying an er- 
for of Prolemy’s, he placts Ctyfma eight 
Teagues' more ‘to tite fortthward. I am of opi- 
hion that he is liketwife miftaken, in fuppofing it 
the Arfinoé of Saez tht ancients. : This city haz 
ving been fituated, according to the Greeks anid 
Arabs, to the north of Ciyfma, we fhould endéa- 
ovur to trace it according to the words of Stra- 
bo, {Tib. 17.) ‘quite at the bottom of the 
“ pulph, as we approach Egypt,” without 
proceeding, however, with M. Savary, as far as 
Adjeroud, which is too far to the weftward. 
We gught to confine ourfelves'to thé low coun- 
try, which extends about two leagues from the 
bottom of the prefent gulph, that fpace being. 
all we can reafonably fppofe the fea to have re- 
treated in feventeen hundred years. 2 
- Thefe..diftrias were formerly covered with 
towns 


$ 
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towns which have difappeared with the waters 
of the Nile; the canals which conveyed. thefe. 
are deftroyed,: for in this fhifting foil they are. 
prefently filled up, both by the fands driven by 
the winds, and by the cavalry of the Bedouin 
Arabs. At prefent the commerce of Cairo with 
Suez is only carried on by means of caravans,, 
which wait the arrival, and fet out on the de- 
parture of tlie veffels, that is, towards the end of 
April, or the beginning of May, and in the 
courfe of the months of July and Auguft. Thas 
which I accompanied in 178:, confifted of a- 
~ Sout three thoufand camels, and five or fix thou. 
fand men*. ‘The merchandize confilted in 
‘wood, fails, and cordage, for the fhips at Suez; 
in fome anchors, carried each of them by four. 
camels, iron bars, carded wool, and lead ; it. 
hikewife carried bales of cloth, and barrels of 
cochineal, corn, barley, beans, Turkifh piaftres, 
_ Venetian fequins, and Imperial dollars. All 
thefe commodities were deftined for Djedda, 
Mecca, and Moka, where they were to be bar- 
tered for Indian goods, and the coffee of Arae 
bia, which forms the principal article of the re- 
turns. There was befides a great number of 
Pilgrims, who preferred the voyage by fea to 
a land journey ; and. it alfa carried the necef- 
a fary 
* They remained upwards of forty days affembled, de- 
ferring the depasture for various reafons; among others, 
on account of the unlucky days, in which refpe@ the 
Turks are as fuperftitious as the Romans formerly were. 
At length they fet ont on the 27th of July, and arrived 
the 29th at Sdez, having journcyed twenty-nine hours 
by the route of the Hagutat Arabs, a league farther ta 
the fouth than the Lake of the Pilgrims. 
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fary provifidns, ‘fuch as rice, meat, wood, and 
even water; for no place in the world is more 
deftitute of every neceffary than ‘Suez. From 
the tops of the terraces, the eye, furveymg the 
fandy plain to the north-weft, the white rocks 
éf Arabiato the ealt, or the fea, and the Moun- 
rain: Mokattam, to the fouth, cannot difcern e- 
yen 2 fingle tre¢, or the fmalleft fpot of ver- 
dure. Suez préfents no profpe& but extenfive 
yellow fands, cr a lake of green water; the 
riinous condition of the houtes heightens this 
melancholy ftenery.' The only water which 
can ‘be drithk is brought from E/-Naba, or the 
Spring, fituated at the diftance of three hours 
yourney on the Ardbian fhore; but it ts fo brae- 
kith that without a thixture of rum, it is infup- 
portable to Europeans. The fea might furnith 
2 quantity of fhell and other fifk; but the A- 
rabs felddm attempt fifhmg, at which they are 
far from expert ; when the veffels are gone, 
therefore, ‘nobody is left at Suez, but the par- 
 rifon and governor, who is a Mamlouk, with 
twelve or fourteen perfons, who form his houfe- 
hold. See 
- The fortrefs ts a defencelefs heap of ruins, 
which the Arabs calla citadel, becaufe it has fix 
brafs four pounders, and two’ Greek gunners, 
who turn their heads afide when they fire. The 
harbour ts a wretched quay, where the fmalleft 
boats are unable to reach the fhore, except at 
the higheft tides. ‘There, however, the mer- 
chandize is embarked, to convey it over the 
banks of fand, ta. the veffels which anchor in 
the road. This road, fituated a league oe 
¢ 
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the town, is feparated from it by a fhore which 
is left dry at low water; it has no works for 
its defence, fo that the veffels which I Mave feen 
there, to the number of eight-and-twenty at a 
time, might be attacked without oppofition 5 
for the fhips themfelves are incapable of refift- 
ance, none having any other artitlery than four 
rulty fwivels. Their number diminifhes every 
year, fince, by continually coafting along a 
fhore fall of fhoals, one ont of nine, at leaft, is 
fhipwrecked. Yn 1783, one of them, having 
anchored at Fi-Tor, to take m water, was fur- 
prifed by the Arabs, while the crew were fleep- 
ing on fhore. After plundering it of fifteen 
hundred bags of coffee, they abatidoned: the 
veffel to ‘the wind, which thréw it upon the 
coaft. The dock at Suez is ill adapted to re- 
pair foch damates; fearcely do they build a 
cayafe in three years. Befides that the fea, by 
Accumulating the fand upon that coaft, will at 
laft choak up the entrance, and effe& the fame 
change at Suez, which has already taken place 
at Kolzoum and Arfinoe. | 

Were Egypt governed by a wife adminiftra- 
on, advantage might be then taken of that ac- 
cident to build another town in the fame road, 
which might be ddne on a caufeway of only 

“feven or eight feet in height, as the tide ufually 
tifes no more than three feet and a half; the 

‘ ‘canal of the Nile would be cleanfed and repair- 

éd, and the five hundred thoufand livres (near 

twenty-one thoufand pounds), paid amnually te 
the efcort of the Arabs of Haouatat and Ayaiti 
entirely faved: in thort, to avoid the very dans 

gcrous 


“an 


- ment. 
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gerous bar of the Bogaz of Rofetta, the canal 
ef Alexandria would be rendered navigable, 
from whence the merchandize might be convey- 
ed immediately to the Porte. But fuch are not 
the'cares of the prefent government. ° The {mall 
degree of encouragement it grants to commerce 
is not even founded on rational motives; if it 
be tolerated, it is merely becaufe it furnifhes a 
means ‘of gratifying rapacity, and is a fource 
from whence tyranny perpetually derives pro- 
fit, without confidering how foon it may be ex- 
haufted. The Turks do not even know how to 
make advantage of the eagernefs of the Euro- 
peans to communicate with India. In vain 
have the Englifh and French attempted to con- 
cert with them a plan for opening fuch a pat- 
fage ; they either inflexibly refufe, or difcourage 
every application. We fhould be wrong in flat- 
tering ourfelves with any durable fuccefs; for. 
even were treaties concluded, the revolutions 
which, between evening and morning, fo often 
alter the face of affairs at Cairo, would render 
them of no effect, as was the cafe with the 
treaty concluded in 1775, between Mohammad. 
Bey and the Governor of Bengal. Such befides 
is the avarice and treachery of the Mamlouks, 
that they would always find pretexts enough to 
harafs the merchants, and would augment the 
duties on goods, in contempt of every engages 
The taxes on coffee are at this moment enor« 
mous. The-farde, or bale of this commodity, 
weighing from three hundred and feventy to 
three hundred and feventy-five pounds, and 
-_cofting 
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cofting at Moka, forty-five pattaques,* (nine 
pounds fixteen and eight-pence), pays in dabr, 
or fea duties, fix pountls two fhillings and fix- 
pence, befides an_ addition of two pounds feven- 
teen fhillings and fix-pence, laid on m 1783.> 
So that en adding the fix per cent: collected at 
Dijedda, we fhali' find that the duties are ay 
amuch as the prime coft:t 

CHAP. 


* This is the narrte given by the mercHints of Provence 
t9 the dollar of the empire, after the Arabs, who call it 
Rial aboutaka, or Father of the window, on account of the 
zarm§ on the réverfe; which, actotding to them, refemble 
a window. ‘The dollar is worth four dnd four-pence half 


mny. es ‘ 
4+ In May A788, the fleet of Djedda, cdnfifting of 
. twenty-eight fail, four of which were yeffels pierced for 
fixty gtins, brought héar thirty thoufatid fardes of coffe, 
whith, at‘thé tate of 370 pounds the farde, athonm td 
eleven ailbors one hundred theafand pounds weight, or 
or bundetdane bite thesfand quintalg; bag is mutt be 
obferved, that the demand of that year was more than a 
third greater than ufual. ‘Accordiacty, we miuft’ only 
féekon, on an averapt, froin fixty to feventy ‘thovfahd 
quintals annealty. e farde, payitg hifie bounds duty 
at Suez, the thirty thoufand fardes of 1783 produced ta 
the cuftom-hopfe two hundred ahd feventy thoufand 


pounds. 
“+ + £At Moka - ~~ - - 6 livtds. ° 
: ast Byer 2 we t4 7 
Extra duty-+-269°. * 2. 
Total of dutits - - 23% 
Prime coft - - - - 236 
eS ak Total - - + = 468 , 
adding to which the freight, loffes and wafte, it ig not e- 
fionifhing that the Moka coffee thould fell at one and ten- 
pence, and two and a périry the pouid in Egypt, aiid for 
half a°crown at Marfeilles. 
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Of Be Cuflom-houfes and Lnpofts. 


THE collector of the Cuftoms is, in Egypt, as 
in/all Turkey, one of the principal offices of 
government. He who exerciles it is at once 
the comptrollec*and farmer-general: All the 
duties on entry, exports, and the cir¢éulation of 
commodities, depend on. him. He names all 
the. tubalterns who colle&t them., To. this he 
adds the p.z/tes, or exclufive privileges of the 
hafron of Terane, the kali of Alexandria, the 
caffia of the Thebais, the fenna of Nubia, and, 
in a word, is the defpot of conamerce, which he 
reguiates at his pleafure. [iis office is never 
held for longer than a year. The price of his 
contra@ in 1783, was one thoufand purfes, 
which, at the rate of five hundred piafters the 
purfe, and fifty fols the. pialter, make twelve 
hundred and fifty thoufand livres, (above fifty- 
thoufand pounds.) It is trae we mnuft include 
among the conditions of his farm eventual ex- 
tortions, or cafual demands; that is, when Mou- 
rad Bey, or Ibrahim, are in want of five hun- 
dred thoufand livres, they fend for the commif{= 
Nioner of the cultoms, who cannot difpenfe with 
advancing them that fum; but he receives a 
Warrant in return, which empowers him to levy 
this extortion on commerce, for which he'taxes,: 
in a friendiy way, the different corps or nations, 
“fich 
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fitch as the Franks, the Barbary Arabs, and the 
Turks and this frequently terns ont not a little 
to his advantage. - In forme provinces of. Tur- 
key, he thas alto the colle@ing of the.miri,. or 
tax levied only on the lands. But in’ Egypt, 
this adminiftration: is entrufled with thé Copr 
Writers, who exercife it under the. dire@tion of 
the fecretary of the ruling Bey. . Thefé writers 
have regilters of ehoh vitlage, and are employ- 
ed im receiving payments, and accounting for 
them to the-treafury ; they frequently profit by 
the ignorance of the peafants, in not carrying 
to aecotmt the partial payments, and by obliging 
thém to dilcharge the debt a fecond time: they 
Gften fell the oxen,. the buffaloes, and even the 
mat on which thefe wretches -lie; and it may 
be truly faidj. that they are agents.every way 
worthy of their mafters. The ordinary tax 
fhodld aliount to thirty-three piafters for each 
feddan; that is, to near eighty-three livres (three 
pounds nine and two-pence) for every yoke of. 
oxen; but this is fometimes carried, by abufe, 
as far as two hundred livres, (four pounds fix 
and fixpence.) It is calculated that the whole 
produce of the miri, colle&ted as well in money 
asin corn, barley, beans, rice, &c. may amount 
_ to from ‘forty-fx to fifty ymllions of French mo- 
ney (about two millions fterling) when bread 
fell at-one fadda the rotte, that is, at five hards. 
(fmething more than a palkpenny) the pons: 
of fourteen’ onrices. 

- Bat-to‘returp to the- cuftom. pales ; the: of 
cts‘Were held formerly, according to the an- 
eicnt.cufom, by the Jewey but. spas Bey having 

_T i‘. WF. 7 ‘os completely. 
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among the tharns, or any drink but his dwn 


urine. At length, on the third day, perceiving | 


the water of Berket-e-Hadj, he ftrove to make 


towards it; but he had already fallen three | 
times through weaknefs, and would doubtleds | 


Jhave remained where he laft fell, but for a pea- 
fant, rhounted on a camel, who faw him ata. 
great diftance. This charitable man conveyed — 
him to his lodging, and took care of him for > 


three days with the utmoft humanity. At-the | 
expiration of that time, the merchants of Cairo, | 
apprized of his misfortune, procured him a con-_ 


veyance to that city, where be arrived in the 


moit deplorable condition. His body was one 


entire wound, his breath cadaverous, and he 
had fearcely a fpark of life remaining. Through 
; asl care and attention, however, Mr Charles 

agallon, who received him in his houfe,. had 
the fatisfaction of faving him, and even of re- 
eftablifhing his health. Much was faid at the 
time.of the barbarity of the Arabs, who not- 


withftanding killed no one: at prefent we may | 
venture to blame the imprudence of the Euro- | 


peans, who. conducted themfelves throughout 


the whole affair like madmen. So great was | 


the difcord among them, and they had carried 
their negligence fo far, as not to have a fingle 


piftol fit for ufe. All their arms were at the | 


bottom of their chefts. Befides, it would feem 
that the Arabs did not aét merely from their 
ufual motives: well informed: pesfons affert that 
the plan was:concerted at Conftantinople, by 
the Englifh Eaft-India ‘Company's agents, who. faw, 


with a jealous exe, shdividuals entering :into. 


7 competition 


-—-/ 


fruits-of his labour. 
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competition with them for the traffic of Bengal: 
and what has tranfpired in the courfe of the ex 
guiries intd this affarr, confirms the truth of the 
affertion. But to return to our fubjed.: 

The ftaple article of French trade in Egypt 
conf fits, as throughout the Levant, in ‘light 
cloths et. Languedoc, called Fir? Londrins, 
and Second Londrins. They fell annually, u- 
pon an average, between nme hundred and a 
thoufand bales. The profit is from thirty-five 
to forty per cent, but their drawing and re- 
drawing canfing a lofs of from twenty to twenty- 
five, the net produce is only fifteen per cent: 
‘fhe other articles of importation are iron, lead, 
groceries, cochineal, fome laces, and Lyons ftuffs; 
various articles of'metoery, dollars and fequing. 

‘Phefe aro exchanged for coffee of Arabia, Af- 
rian -putns; coarfe cottons, manufactured at 
Manouf, and which are re-fhipped to the French 
Weft.Indies, untatined hides, fafranum, fal am- 
monidc, and. rice.* Thefe articles rarely ba- 
lance the exports, and the merchant is at a lofs 


. for his revarns, not hdwever from a want of a 


Variety of produétions, as Egypt furnithes corn, 
rite, doura, millet, fefamum, cotton, flax, fenna, 
eafffa, fugar-oanes, nitre, natrom, fal ammoniac, 
honey, and wax; filks alfo and wine might be 
produced: bat induitry is not exerted, and will | 
not be till the. cultivator is allowed to. enjoy the 


-02 ; The | 


* The exportation of corn is prohibited, and Pococke 
ramatked in 1797, this meafnre as very detrimental to ae 
sricnleure. 23 


Pad 
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* The average of French importation -is efi- 
mated at three mitkerts of livres (a hiadred 


~~" and. twenty-five thonfand pounds). France 


maintained 2 Conful xt Cairo till 17775 when 
he wds withdrawn on account of the ¢xpetice. 
He was transferred to Alexandria, and the mer- 
chants, who fuffered him to go without demand- 
ing an indemaity, remained at Cairo at the pe-~ 
ril of their lives and fortunes. . Their fituatioa, 
which has not changed,.is nearly fimilar ta that 
of. the Dutch at Nangazaki; that is to fay, fhut 
up in a confired place, they live among them- 
felves; with {carcely any external -eommunica- 
tion; .they even dread it; and go as little out 2s 
poflible, to avoid the infalts of the cimmon 
people, who hate the very name of the Franks, 
and the infolence of the Mamlouks, who force 
thems to‘difmount from their afles in the middle 
of the ftreets.. In this kind: of habitual impti- 
foument, they tremble every imflant, left the 
plague fhould oblige them entirely to {hut them. 
felves up in their houfes, or fome revok ¢xpofe 
their quarter to be plundered ; lelt the chief of 
fome party thould make a pecuniary demand,* 
or.the Beys oblige them to furniih thena with 
what they want, which is always attended with 
confiderable daitger. ans 

| They have equal-unenfinefs, with the manage- 
ment of their mercantile affairs. Obliged to fell 
on credit, they are rarely paid at the ftipulated- 
tume. There are no regulations even for bills — 


of 


-* Te has been obférved, that-.thefe extortions arnount, 
annually, on an average, to fixty-three thoufaad fires, 
‘two thoufand fix hundred and twenty-five pounds). 
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of exchange, no recourfe can be had to jutftice, 
becaufe juitice there is always worfe than bank- 
ruptcy. Every thing.depends on confcience, 
and that confcience has been fenfibly lofing its 
influence for fome time palt. Payments are de- 
layed for whole years; frequently they receive 
ne payment at all, and great dedudtions are al- 
molt always made. The Chrifttans, who are 
their principal correfpondents, are, in this re- 
{pe&t, more faithlefs even than the Turks; and. 
it is remarkable that, throughout the empire, 
the character of the Chriftians is greatly inferior. 
to that of the Muflulmen; they are reduced, 
however, to the neceflity of letting every thing 
pafs through fuch hands. Add to this, that it 
is impoffible ever to realize their capital; and 
to obtain an outftanding debt they are under a 
neceflity of giving ftill greater credit. For all 
thefe reafons, Cairo is the moft precarious and 
moft difagreeable fa@ory of the Levant. Fif- 
{een years ago, there were nine French mercan- 
tile houfes at Cairo; in 1785, they were re- 
duced to three, and fhortly perhaps there will 
not remain one. The Chriftians of Syria, fet- 
tled fome time ago at Leghorn, have given a+ 
nother fatal blow to the French factories at this 
place, by the immediate correfpondence they 
carry on with their countrymen; and the Grand 
Duke of Tufcany.has done every thing in his 

wer to encourage their trade, by putting them 
en the fame footing with his other fubjeéts. 


0 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVL 


OF the City of Cairo. 


GRAND Cairo, of which I have‘already treat- 
éd fo fully, ts a place of fo great confequence, 
that it well deferves a ftill more particular dé- 
fcription. This capital does not, m the coun- 

try bear the name of £/-Aasera, piven it by its 
founder; the Arabs know it only by that of | 
Mafr, which has no known fignification, but 
which anciently feems to have been the eafterns 
name of lower Egypt®- 

This city is fituated on the eaftern bank of 
the Nile, about a quarter of a league from the | 
river, which deprives it ‘of a great advantage ; 
for the lofs of which the una hich pid up 
to it, cannot compenfate, fince it contains no 
running water, except m the time of the inan- 
dation. 

When Grand Cairo is mentioned, the idea that 
naturally prefents itfelf is that of a capital, at 
leat, equal to thofe of Europe ; but if we reflec 
that, even among ourfelves, towns have only 
begun to be rendered convenient and elegant 
within thefe hundred years, we {hall ealily be- 
heve that, in a country where nothing has béen 

improve 

* Mafr has the fame confonants as Me/r-aim, ufed by 
a Hebrews; which, on accoynt of its plural form, feems 


operly to denote the inhabitants of the Delta, while 
oe ot the Thebais are called Beni Kons, or children of 


bos 
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improved fince the tenth century, they muft 
partake of the common barbarifm ; and, indeed, 
we fhall find that Cairo contains none of thofe 
public or private edifices, thofe regular fquares, 
or well-built ftreets, in whith the architeét di(- 
plays his genius. Its environs are full of heaps 
of dirt, formed by the rubbifh which is accu- 
mutating every day*, while the multitude cf 
tombs, and the ftench of the common fewers, 
are at Once offenfive to the fmell and the fight. 
With the walls, the ftreets are winding and 
harrow ; and as they are not paved, the crowds 
GF men, camels, affes, and dogs, with which 
théy ate thronged, raife a very difagreeable 
du: individuals often water their doors, and 
to this duft fucceeds mud and peftiferous exha- 
tations. Contrary to the general cuftom of the 
eaft, the houfes have two and three ftories, o- 
ver which is 4 terrace of ftone or tiles; in genes 
tal théy'are of earth and bricks badly burnt; | 
the reft are of foft ftone, of a fine grain, procu- 
ted from the neighbouring Mount Mokattam. 
AH thefe houfes have the appearance of prifons, 
for they have no light from the ftteet; as it is 
extremely dangerous to have many windows in 
{uch a country: they even take the precaution 
to make the entering door very low. The 
rooms within are tH contrived... Among the 
great, however, are ta be found a few orna- 
ments and conveniencies, their vaft halls, efpe- 
cially, in which water {pouts up into marble ba- 
fons, 
* Selim the Sultan had appointed boats for carrying « 


to the fea; but this repulation had‘ been laid afide, to dj- 
WeEtt (i mipacy to othcr purpoles.. 
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fons, are peculiarly well adapted to the climate. 
The paved floor, inlaid with marble and co- 
loured earthen ware, is covered with. mats and 
matrafles, and over all is fpread a rich carpet, | 
on which they fit crofs-legged. Around the 
wall is a fort of fofa, with cufhions, to fupport 
the back and elbows; and above, at the height 
of feven or eight feet, a range of fhelves, deck- 
ed out with China and Japanefe porcelain. The © 
walls, naked in other refpedts, are chequered. 
with fentences extracted from the Koran, and 
painted foliage and flowers, with which alfo the 
porticoes of the Beys are covered; the windows 
have neither glafs, nor moving fafhes, but only | 
an open lattice work, which frequently cofts 
more than our glazing. The light enters from 
the inner courts, from whence the fycamores re- 
fiec& a verdure pleafing to the eye. An open- 
ing to the north, or at the top of the ceilings. 
admits a refrefhing breeze, while, by a whim- 
fical contradiation, they wrap themfelves up in 
warm woollen cloths and furs, The rich vain- 
ly hope by this means to efcape difeafe; but the 
common people, clad in blue fhirts and hard 
mats, are lefs liable to take cold, and are blef- 
fed with a better ftate of health. ~ 


' Secr. I, 


Of the Population of Cairo and Egypt. 


Tre population of Cairo has been a fubject 
of frequent difpute. If we may credit the head 
officer of the cuftoms, Anthony Faraoun, cited 
by Baron de Tott, it is nearly feven hundred. 

thoufaad 


. a 
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thoulantt:uls; including Boulak, 4 port and 


_ Sirburb detached ftom the city ; but all calculae 


thoas.of the miner of inhabitants m Turkey 
are arbitrary, as no regefters are kept of births, 
cGéathss br marriages. The Maliometans have 
even fuperftitious prejudices againft numbering 
their potple. The Chriftians may mdeed be 
eftimated by means of their tickets of capita- 
tien*, AN we, know with certainty is, that; 
accordmy.to the plan of M. Niebuhr, taken tn 
a761, Cairo is three leagues in circumference; 
which is about the fanie with Paris by the line of 
the Boulevards. Withia this {pace is comprifed 
anumiber of gardens, courts, vacant grounds and 
zuins.'; Now, if Paris, within the Boulevards, 
does not contain above feven hundred thoufand 
ialzabitants, though the houiles are five ftaries 
high, ic is diffiealt to conceive that Cairé, where 
they art énily twa ftories, can contain more thad 
two hendred and fifty thoufand. [tis equally 
im prafticablé to.form a jult eftimate of the po. 
piitation of: AH: Egypt. -Neverthrelefs, as.it is 
lesiown chat the number of towns and villages 
dues not exceed: two: thoufand three hundred, 
and the numbér of mhabirants if each of them, 
ene with another, including Cairo itfelf, is not 
more than a thonfahd, the total cannot be more 
than two: millions ‘three hundred thoufand. 
Diaryville memians two lifts of villages in Egypt; 
ebe, which ts the laft century; gives two thou- 
fasid fixshondred and ninety-6x towns and villa- 
ges 3 the other, of the middle of the prefent cen- 
tary; two thoufand.four hundred and sas 

ve 


Noof 
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five, nine hundred and fifty-feven of : which 
in the Said, and one thoufand four hamdred 

thitty-nine in the Delta: that I have given is 
1783. | 
The eulevable lands, aceording to Danville, 
contain two thoufand: one hundred fquare 
leagues, whence there refults; for each fquare 
league, one thoufand one hundred and forty- 
two inhabitants. This number, which is great- 
er than even that of France,. may lead us to ‘- 
magine that Egypt is not ‘fo depopulated : as has 
been reprefented ; but if we: obfervé that the 
lands never lie fallow, but are continually pro- 
dudtive, it muft be allowed thxt :its ‘population 
is exceedingly {mall compared to. what it was, | 
and yet may be. | 
One of the fingularities which ftrike a. firm 
ger moft at Cairo, is the great number of ugly 
gs which roam about the ftreets, and the kites 
which fkim over the houfes, with frequeat and 
doleful cries. The Muffulmen kil neither of 
thefe, though they are both held to be unelean*; 
on the contrary, they often throw them the 
fragments of their tables: and devotees evet 
endow charitable foundations of bread and was 
ter for the dogs. Thefe animals have befides 
the refource of the common fewers, which; how- 
ever, does not prevent them from fufferng great~ 
ly by hunger and thirf ; but it is very aftonifh: 
ing that thefe extremities never .oceafion mad« 
nefs. Profper Alpinus has “aireeey made this’ 
/ . f adémarip 
* Turtle-doves- are extremely-numerous, ‘and bold 


their nefts in the houfes; ag a not sc! a even by 
the children. ; ’ 


» 
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xemark-in his treatife on the Phyfic of the E- 
gyptians. Canine madnefs is equally unknown 
im‘ Syria; a name for this malady, however, is 
to be found among the original words of the 
Arabic language. | : 


- 


\ 


EEE 


CHAP. XVIL 


Of the Difeafes of Egypt 


Srcr. I. 
Of Blindnefs. 


"THIS malady, which:has been faid fo much 
of, is not the only remarkable one in Egypt; 
there are others which ideferve equal remark. 

. Yet nothing has a more extraordinary appear- 
ance to a ftranger than the prodtgious number 
of perfons whole fight is either loft or impaired, 
and which is fo great, that out of a hundred 
perfons I have met while walking the ftreets of 
Cairo, twenty have been quite blind, ten want- 
ing an cye, and twenty others have had their 
eyes red, phrulent, or blemithed. Almoft eve-. 
ry one wears a fillet, a token of an approaching.. 
oc convalefeent opbthalmy; but nothing aftonith- 
‘ed mermore than the indifference and apathy: 
with which they fupport fo dreadful a misfor- 
tune. dt. was .decreed, {ays the Muflulman; 
praife be to.God! God bas willed it, fays the-Chrif- 

a tian, 
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tian, bjefed be Ns name. This refignation is um" 


doubtedly the beft refource shen ih the evil has 


happened; but, as it prevents an enquiry ito 


the caufe of the diforder, it precludes the difto- | 


very of its cure. Some phyficians among us 
have written on this diftemper, but from not 


being acquainted with all the circumftances, | 
could not treat it with fufficient accuracy. I 


fhall therefore fubjoin a few rematks for the ufe 
of thofe who may inveftigafe the fubjeé in future. 

ift. Defluxions on the eyes are not confined 
to Egypt alone; they are alfo frequent in Sy- 
ria, with this difference, that they are there lefs 
general ; and it is remarkable that it is only the 
inhabitants on the fea- cqaft who are thus difea- 
fed. 

2d. In. Cairo, which is continually full 
filth, thefe diforders are more prevalent thas ff 
all the reft of Egypt*. ‘The common people. 
are more liable to them than perfons in eafy cir. 
cumftances, and the natives more than fareign- 
ers. The Mamlouks are rarely attacked by 
them: and the peafants of the Delta, are more 
fubje& to them than the Bedonm Arabs. * 

3d. Thefe defluxions are not confined to any 
particular feafon, notwithftanding what is faid 
by Profper Alpinus. They are an endemial 
diforder, common to every noe of the year, 
and to every age. 

In reafoning from thefe fa@s, it appears to 
me that we cannot admit the foutherly = 


* It fhould be obferved, however, he aioli vs 
e of the villages come and tefide i in the mofquca/ rs 
ma ney hives a fort of hofpital. 
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as a principal caufe, fince, in that cafe, this 
complaint would be peculiar to the month 
April, and the Bedouins he affected with it like 
the peafants ; nor can we aferibe thefe maladieg 
to any fubtile dyft with which the air is Alled, 
becaufe the peafants are more expofed to this 
than the inhabitants of towns; the cultom of 
fleeping on the terraces feems a much more pra- 
bable caufe*; but it js neither confined to this 
country, nor adequate to the effects afcrjbed to 
it; for in countries remote:from the fea, as the 
valley of Balbec, the Diarbekar, the plains of 
Hauran, and the mountains, the inhabitants 
fleep alfo on their terraces, and yet their fight 
is not injured. If, theretore, at Cairo, throughe 
out the Delta, and on the coaft of Syria, it is 
dangerous to fleep in the open air, this air muft 
acquire fome noxious quality from the vicinity 
of the fea: and this qualjty doubtlefs is mojf- 
ture combined with heat, which then becomes @ 
firft principle of thefe diforders. The faline 
quality of the air, fo remarkable in the Delta, 
contributes ftill mare to this by its irritating and 
itching effects, which Ihave myfelf expericny 
ced. 

The common fair of the Egyptians feems alfo 
‘ to be a powerful caufe. ‘The cheefe, four milk, 
honey, confection grapes, green fruits, and raw 
yegetables, which-are the ordinary food of the 
people, produce in the ftomach a diforder, which 
phyficians haye obferved to affect the fight ; the 
Yaw onions, efpecially, which they devour ig 
great quantities, have a peculiar heating qua- 


L. 5. P ty 
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lity, as the Monks of Syria made me remark on 
myfelf. Bodies thus nourifhed, abound in co?- 
rupted humours, which are conftantly endea- 
*ouring a difcharge. Diverted from the ordi- 
fiary channels, by habitual perfpiration, they fly 
. to the exterior parts, and fix themfelves where 
they find the leaft refiftance. They therefore 
aturally attack the head, becaufe the Egyp- 
tians, by fhaving it once a week, and covering | 
§e with a prodigioufly hot head-dreff, principally _ 
attrac to that the perfpiration ; and if the head | 
yeceives ever fo flight an impreffion of éold, of — 
' Being uncovered, this perfpiration fs fuppreffed; 
and falls upon the teeth, or ftill more readily on 
the eyes, as being the tendereft part. On every 
frefh cold thit organ is weakened, and at length 
entirely deftroyed. A difpofition to this difor- 
der, tranfmited by generation, becomes a freth 
taufe of malady; and hence the natives’ aré 
more expofed to jt than ftrangers. It will ap- 
ear more probable that the exceffive per{pira- 
tion of the head is a principal caufé, when we 
tonfider that the ancient Egyptians, who went - 
bare headed, are not mentioded by phyficians 
as being fo much afflicted with ophthalmntes* ; 
and that the Arabs of the defert, who are gene! 
vally uncovered, efpecially when young, are like- 
wife exempt from them. °° 5 
‘Sects 

~ §& Hiftory, however, informs ws that feveral of the Phas 
pace died blind, "7 so 
te . 
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Sscr. tL 


- of the Small Pox. - 

Butnoness in Egypt is frequently a con{é. 
quence of the {mall pox. This diforder,; which. 
is very fatal in that country, {s not treated af. 
ter:a good method. During the three firk. 
days, debs, or confection of grapes, lioney,. and, 
fugar, are adminiltered to the fick, and, after. 
the feventh, they aré allowed milk, meat, and 
falt-fifh, as if they were in full health; at the. 
period of fuppuration, they are never purged, 
and they particularly avoid wafhing their eyes, 
though they are full of pus, and their eyelids: 
clofed by the glutinous matter ; this operation, 
they never perform till after forty days, and, in 
that time, the pus, by irritating the ball, hag 
produced an inflammation which affeéts the. 
Whole eye. Inoculation is not unknown among 
them, but it is little praGifed; nor is it more 
in ufe among the Syrians and the inhabitants of 
Anadolia, who have longbeen no dean ers to its, 
The operation is performed by the jnéertion of 
a thread into the flefh, or by making the patient, 
inhale, or fwallow, the powder of dried puftules.. 

A regimen fo. improper has certainly far more 
pernicious effects than the climate, which is by, 
fo means unhealthy *. To ynwholefome food 
efpecially, mult we attribute both the deformigy 
of the beggars, and the miferable¢ Balague 


The Mamiouks afford a proof of this, whd, from’ 
wholefome diet, and a proper regimen, enjoy the molt 
Feeult Rate of health, a aaa ‘ 
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of the ehildren at Cairo, which are no where to 
be met with fo misfhapen and wretched. Their 
hollow eyes, their pale and puffed faces, fwollen 
bellies, meagre extremities, and yellow fkins, 
make them always feem as if they had not long 
td live. Their ignorant mothers pretend that 
this is the effe& of the evi/ eye of fome envious 
petfon, which has bewitched them ; and this 
ancient prejudice * is {till general in Turkey’; 
but the real caufe is the badnefs of their food, 
In fpite of the Talifmans, + therefore, and in- 
credible number of them perifh, and no city is 
mote fatal to the population of the country a- 
round than Grand Cairo. 

Another very common diftemper at Cairo, 
is that which the vulgar there cal] the s&/ed 
evil, and which we allo improperly term the 
Nepolitan difeafe: one half of Cairo is infected 
‘with it. The greateft part of the inhabitants 
believe it progeeds from fright, from witchcraft, 
ot from uncleanlinefj. Some of them fufpec 
the real caufe ; but as that is connected with a 
Labject on which they are remarkably referved, 
they chufe not to mention it. This d/efed evil 
is very difficult to cure; mercury, under what- 
ever form adminiftered, generally fails :. fudo- 
rific vegetables fucceed better, without being 
however infallible ; happily, the virus is not 
‘very active, on account of the great natural and 

a ae _ artificial 
"© Nefcio quis tencros oculus mibi fafiinat agnos. Virgil. 
_ + We often fee, in Egypt, little pieces of red ftuff, or 
branches of coral, and coloured glafs, hafiging on the 
faces of children, and even of grown perfons. Thole 
are fuppofed, by their colour and motion, to fix the firt 
~lance of the envious, for it is that, they Jay, which frites 
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grtificial perfpiration. We fee theré, as ir 
Spain, old men carrying this diforder about 
them to the age of eighty. But its effets are 
fatal to children born with the infection, the 
danger alfo is imminent for fuch as carry it in- 
to a cold country; for it there never fails to 
* make a rapid progrefs, and fhews itfelf always 
more inveterate from this ‘tranfplantation. Ix 
Syria, at Damafcus, and in’ the mountains, jt 
is the more dangerous, as the winter is very 
fevere there: when neglefed, it terminates itt 
all its well-known fymptoms, as I myfelf wits 
neffed in two inftances. ' 

One troublefome complaint which is peculiar 
to Egypt, and returns evéry year, is a cutane- 
ous eruption. Towards the end of June, oF 
the beginning of July, the body is covered with 
red {pots-and pimples, the {marting of which 
is very troublefome. Several phylficians, per- 
ceiving that this eruption regularly happened 
at the time of the new waters, have been of 
opinion, that it was occafioned by the falts with 
which they fuppofed thefe waters impregnated g 
but the exiftence of thefe falts is not proved, 
and a more fimple reafon may be affigned. I 
-have already fatd, that the waters of the Nile 
become corrupted, towards the end of April, 
in the bed’ of the tiyer, and, when drunk, pros 
duce humours of a malignant quality. Wher 
the new water arrives, it occafions 2 fort of 
fermemtation in the blood, which feparates the 
vicious humours, and expels them towards the 
fain, whether they are invited by the pex{pira- 
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tion. It has the effet of a real purgative dee 
putation, and is never unwholefome. 
' Another difeafe, much too common at Cairoy 
is a {welling of the tefticles, which frequently 
3fues in an enormous hydrocele. It is obferved 
to attack, principally, the Greeks and Copts, 
and hence arifes the fufpicion that it is occafien- 
ed by the great quantity of oil which they make 
ufe of two-thirds of the year. It is conjectu- 
red, alfo, thgt the hot-baths contribute to it, 
the immoderate ufe of which produces other 
effects pot Jefs injutious to health. I fhall re- 
mark on this’ occafion, that in Syria, as well 
as in Egypt, conflant experience has proved 
that brandy diftided from common figs, or 
from the fruit of the fycamore tree, as well as 
that extraéted from dates, and the fruit of the 
nopal, has a moft immediate effet on the tef: 
ticles, which it renders hard and painful the 
third or fourth day after it has been drank ; 
‘and if the ufe of it be not difcontinued, the dif- 
order degenerates jnto a confirmed hydrocele. 
Brandy diftilled from raifins has not the fame 
bad effect; it is always mixed with annileeds, 
and js very ftrong, being diftilled no lefs than 
three times. The Chrifians of Syria, and the 
Copts of Egypt, make great ufe of it; the lat- 
ter, efpecially, drink whole bottles of it at their 
fupper: T imagined this an exaggeration, but I 
‘have myfelf had ocular proots of its truth, 
though nothing could equal my aftonifhment 
that fuch excefles do not produce inftant death, 
or, at lealt, every bad effe& of the moft jnienfi- 


dle drunkennels, 
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"The fpring of Egypt, which is the fummer 
ef our climates, is accompanied by malignant 
fevers, which foon arrive ata crifis. A Trench 
phyfician, who has had opportunities to obferve 
a great number of them, has remarked, that 
the bark, yiven in the intermiffions, in dofes of 
two or three ounces, has frequently faved the 
patient at the laft extremity. ‘The next day he 
always adminifters a clyfter to expe] the bark. 
A\s foon as the difeafe appears, the patient mult 
be rigoroufly reftrided to a vegetable acid re- 
gimen; meat is prohibited, fifh likewife, and 
above all, eggs; the latter are a fort of poifon 
in Egypt. In this country, as in Syria, ex- 
perience proves that bleeding is always more 
injurious than beneficial, even in cales where 
it appears to be moft neceflary: the reafon of 
which is, that bodies nourifhed with unwholes 
{ome aliments, fuch as green fruits, raw vege- 
tables, cheefe and olives, have, in fad, but 
little blood, and a great quantity of humours. 
‘The Egyptians are in general of a bilious ha. 
bit,-as appears from their eyes and their black 
eye-brows, their brown complexion, and meagre 
make. Their habitual malady is the holes 
and almoft all of them frequently complain of 
a fournefs in the throat, and an acid naufea; 
emetics and cream of tartar are therefore fuc- 
cefsful in general. 

The malignant fevers frequently become epi- 
demic, in which cafe they are apt to be mifta« 
ken for the plague, of which 1 fhall next fpeak, 
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Secr. ITI. 


Of the Plagie. 

SEvERAL writers have attempted to eftablith 
an opinion that the plague originates in Egypt; 
but this fuppofition, founded on vague prejudi- 
ces, feems to be difproved by faéts. "The 
European merchants who have been fettled for 
many years at Alexandria, concur with the 
Egyptians in declaring that the plague never 
proceeds from the interior parts of the country 
but firft makes its appearance, on the coaft,’ at 
Alexandria; from Alexandria it paffes to Ro- 
fetta, from Rofetta to Cairo, from Cairo to 
_ Damietta, arid through the reft of the Delta. 
They further obferve, that it is invariably pre- 
ceded by the arrival of fore veffel coming from 
Smyrna or Conftantinople; and that if the 
plague has been violent in one of thefe cities 
during the fummer, the danger is the greater 
for themfelves the following winter. It ap- 
pears certain, that it really originates from 
Conftantinople, where it is perpetuated by the*® 
abfurd negligence of the Turks, which is fo 
great that they publicly fell the effects of perfons 
dead of that diftemper. ‘Fhe fhips which go to 
Alexandria never finl to carry fursand woollen 
cloths purchafed on thele occafions, which they 
expofe to fale in the Bazar of the city, and 
thereby {pread the contagitm. The Greeks 
who deal im thefe goods are almoft always the 
firft victims. By degrees the infection reaches 


Rofetta, and ag length Caire, iellowing the 
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ufual road by which the trade is carried on.. 
Xs foon as it is confirmed, the European merch- 
ants fhut themfelves and their domeftics up in 
their Kans, and have no further external com- 
munication with the city. Their provifions, 
depofited at the gate of the Kan, are received 
there by the porter, who takes them up with 
iron tongs, and plunges them into a barrel of 
“water provided for this purpofe. If it is necef-' 
fary to fpeak to any one, they always keep at 
fuch a diftance as to prevent touching with 
their cloathes, or breathing on one another ; by 
which means they preferve themfelves from this | 
dreadful calamity, unlefs by fome accidental 
negle& of thefe precautions. Some years ago, 
a cat which came by one of the terraces into the 
houfes of our merchants at Cairo, infected two 
of them, with the plague, which proved fatal 
to one of them. 7 | 
It is eafy to‘convey what a tirefome ftate of 
imprifonment this muft be: it continues for 
three or four months, during which time they 
have no other amufement than -walking, in the 
evening, on the terraces, and playing cards. 
There are feveral very remarkable varieties 
obferveable in the plague. At Conftantinople 
it‘prevails during the fummer, and is greatly 
weakened, or entirely ceafes, in the winter. -In. 
egypt, on the contrary, it is moft violent in 
winter, and infallibly ends in the month of 
June. This apparent contrariety may be ex- 
plained on the fame principle. The winter 
deftroys the plague at Conftantinople, becaufe. 
the cold there is very fevere, and the fummer 
3 : revies 
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revives it, Becauife the heat is very humid, ori 
account of the feas, forefts, and adjacent moun- 
tains. In Egypt, the wifter noutifhes the 
plague, becaufe it is mild and humid; but the 
fummer deftroys it, becanfe it is hot and dry. 
It feems to att on it as on flefh meat, which 
it does not fuffer to corrupt. Heat is not pre- 
jadicial, but as it is combined with humidity. 
Of Cairo, it ts obferved, that the water-carriers, 
who aré continually wet with the frefh water 
they carry in {kins on their backs, are never 
infécted with the plague; but in this cafe it is 
Jotion, and not humidity. Egypt is afflicted 
with the plague every fourth or fifth year, and 
the ravages it caufes would leave thé country, 
without inhabitants were it not for the great 
numbers of ftrangets who refort thither from 
all parts of the eripire, and tetid in a great 
meafure to repair the Joffes in population oc: 
cafioned by its ravages. 

The plague is much Iefs common in Syria; 
five-and-twenty years have elapfed fince it has 
been known there. This arifes, no doubt, from 
the fmall number of veffels which come direéc- 
ly from Conftantinople. It is remarked like- 
wife, that it does not naturalize itfelf fo eafily 
to that province. When brought from the Ar- 
chipelago, or even Damietta, into the harbours 
of Latakia, Saide, or Acre, it will not fpread : 
it rather chufes preliminary circumftances, and 
a more complex route; but when it paffes di- 
rectly from Cairo to Damafcus, all Syria is cer- 
tain to partake of the infeétion. ; 


The belief of predeftination, and ftill poe 
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the barbarifm of the government, have hither- 
to prevented the Turks from attempting to 
guard againft this deftructive difeafe: the fuc- 
cefs, however, of the precautions taken by the 
Franks, has of late begun to make fome im- 
preffion on many of them. The Chriftians of 
the country who trafic with our merchants, 
would be difpofed to fhut themfelves up like 
them: ; but this they cannot do without permil- 
fiun from the Porte. It feems, indeed, as the 
Divan would at length pay fome attention to 
this objed, if it be true that an edi& was iffued 
laft year for the eftablifhment of a Lazaretto at 
Conftantinople, and three others at Smyrna, 
Candia, and Alexandria.’ The government of 
Tunis adopted this wife meafure fome years a- 
go: but the Turkifh police is every where fa 
wretched, that little fuccefs can be hoped for 
from thefe eftablifhments, notwithftanding their 
extreme importance to commerce, and the fafe- 
ty of the Mediterranean ftates. Laft year at- 
forded a proof of this, fince as violent a plague 
&s ever was known, broke out there. It was 
brought by veffels coming from Conftantinople, 
the matters of which corrupted the guards, and 
tame into port without performing quarantine. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Defcriptive Sketch of Egypt refumed. 


THERE yet reniains many obfervations to be 
made on Egypt, but as they are either foreign 
to my purpofe, or may be included in thofe 
which | thall have occafion to make on Syria, 
I fhall purfue them no farther, at prefent. 

If the réader recolle&ts my defcription of the 
nature and afpect of the country; if he figures 
to himfelf a ffat plain, interfected with canals, 
under water during three months, marfhy and 
rank with vegetation for three others, and dufty 
and parched the remainder of the year: if he 
imagines a number of wretched mud-walled agd 
brick villages, naked and fun-burnt peafants, 
buffaloes, camels, fycamore and date-trees thin- 
ly {cattered, lakes, cultivated fields, and vacant 
grounds of confiderable extent; and adds be- 
fides a fun darting his rays from an azure fky, 


almoft invariably free from clouds; and winds — 


conftantly blowing, but not always with the 
jame itrength, he will have formed a tolerably 
juft idea of the natural afpect of this country. 
He may have judged of its political ftate from 
the divifion of the inhabitants into tribes, fects, 
and claffes; fiom the nature of a government, 
which neither refpects the perfon or property of 
its fubjeéts ; and from the abufes of an unlimit- 


ed powes entrufed te a rude and licentious fo} 
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ciery." He may, in fhort, have formed a juft 
eltinyation of the ftrength of this government, 
by confidering its military eftablifhment, and 
the character of its troops, by obferving that, 
throughout all Egypt and on its frontiers, there 
is not a fingle fort nor redoubt, neither artille- 
ry nor engineers; and that its whole navy con- 
fits in twenty-eight veffels and cayafles of Suez, 
armed each with four rufty fwivels, and man- 
ned with failors who are ignorant even of the 
uie of the compats. 

Thefe fa@s will enable the reader to judge , 
for himfelf what opinion he ought to form of 
this country, which | may have reprefented ina 
different point of view from fome other writers. 
(See De Maiket.) He ought not to be aftonith- 
ed at this diverfity ; nothing can differ more 
than the opinions of travellers refpe&ting the 
countries they have vifited: ona will frequently 
decry what another has extolled; and defcribe 
as a paradife what he who comes after him may 
conlider as having no charms. ‘They are par. 
ticularly reproached with this contrariety of o- 
pinions, but it is in fa&@ common to them and. 
their critics, fince it is founded in the very na- 
ture.of things. Notwithfanding all our efforts, 
aur judgments are much lefs dire¢ted by the real 
merits of objects, than by the impreflions we re- 
ceive, or carry with usin viewing them. Daily | 
experience demonftrates that foraign ideas al-, 
ways obtrude themfelves; and hence, jt is that. 
sthe-Orre country which appears beautifyl to us 
ar’O'e moment, feems equally difagreeable at 
another.. Belidgs that it is impoflible to difen. 

Vou. Q. gage 
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gage ourfelves from the prejudices of early ha- 
bits. The inhabitant of the mountain diflikes 
the plain; the inhabitant of the plain is difplea- 
fed with the mountains. The Spaniard withes 
for a clear fky ; the Dane prefers thick weather. | 
We admire the verdure of our fields ; the Swede | 
is Better pleafed with the whitenefs of his fnow; 
and the Laplander, tranfported from his fmoky 
hut, to the groves of Chantilly would die with | 
heat and mélancholy. Every man has his pe- | 
culiar tafte, according to whith he judges. 
To an Egyptian, I-conceive’that Egypt is, and 
always will be, the moft beautiful! country upon | 
earth. But if I may be permitted to give my 
judgment, from what I have myfelf feen, Icon- _ 
fefs that I cannot entertain fo high an opinion | 
of it. Tam wilting to do juftice to its extreme 
fertility, to the variety of its produ@tions, and 
the advantages of its fituation for commerce ; 
E admit that Egypt ts but little fubje& to the 
variations of weather, which occafion the failure 
of harvefts with us; that the hurricanes of A- 
mesica are unknown there; and that the earth. | 
quakes which have laid wafte Portugal andJtaly | 
in our days, are there extremely rare, though | 
not without example. There was avery vio- | 
lent one, for inftance, inthe year 1112. Tads 
mit even that the heat, whieh is fo infupporta- _ 
¢ ble to Europeans, is no inconvenience to the 
"  yratives brit Ecannot be reconciled to the pef 
tiferous fotthern -blaft, the north-eaft winds, 
which are conftantly the caufe of violent-*+-ad- 
_ achs, ‘or thofe fwarms of fcorpions, gnats, ‘4nd 
efpecially flies, which dre fo numerous, that it 
: ; o 
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3s impoffible to eat without running the rifk of 

{wallowing them. Befides, no country prefents . 
fuch a famenefs of afpectt. A boundlefs naked 
plain; an horizon every where flat and uniform, 
‘(See the Views in Norden’s Antiq.) date-trees 
with flender and bare trunks, or mud-walled 
huts on the caufeways, are all it offers to the 
eye, which no where beholds that richnefs of 
Jand{cape, that variety of objeéts, or diverfity 
of fcenery which true tafte finds fo delightful. 
No country is lefs piturefque, lefs adapted to 
the pencil of the painter, or the defcriptions of 
the poet: nothing can be feen of what confti- 
tutes the charm and. beauty of their piures ; 
and it is remarkable, that neither the Arabs, 
nor the ancients make any mention of Egyptian 
poets. What indeed could an Egyptian fing 
on the reed of Gefner.or Theocritus? He is fur- 
rounded neither with limpid fhreams, verdant 
lawns, nor folitary caves; and vallies, moun- 
‘tain fides, and pendent rocks, are equal ftran- 

‘gers in his country. | 

Thomfon would not there have heard either 
‘the whiftling of the winds in the foreft, the rol- 
Jing of the thunder on the mountains, or the 
peaceful majelty of ancient woods: he could 
not have obferved the awful tempeft, nor the 
fwweet tranquillity of the fucceeding calm. The 
face of nature, there eternally the fame, pre- 
fents nothing but well fed herds, fertile fields, 
* :a muddy river, a fea of frefh water, and villa- 
ges which, rifing out of it, refemble iflands. 
: Should the eye reach the horizon, we are terri- 

ed at finding nothing but favage deferts, where - 
. Q2 the 
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the wandering traveller, exhaufted with fatigue 
and thirlt, fhudders at the immenfe {pace which 
feparates him from the world. In vain he im- 
plores heaven and earth: his eries, loft in the 
boundlefs plain, are not even returned by art 
echo; deftitute of every thing, and feparated 
from mankind, he perifhes in an agony of de- 
{pair, amid a gloomy defert, without even the 
confolation of knowing he has excited the fym- 
pathifing tear. ‘Phe contraft of this melaneholy 
icene, fo near, bas probably given to the culti- 
vated fields of Egypt all their charms. The 
barrennefs of the defert becomes a foi] to the. 
plenty of the plains, watered by the river; and 
the afpect of the parched fands, fo totaly un- 
productive, adds to the pleafures the country 
offers. Thefe may have been more numerous 
in former times, and might revive under the in- 
fluence of a well regulated government: but at 
prefent, the riches of nature produce not the 
fruits which might be expected. In vain may 
travellers celebrate the gardens of Rofetta and 
of Cairo. The ‘lurks are ftrangers to the art 
of gardening, fo much cultivated by polithed 
nations, and deipife every kind of cultivation. 
Throughoat the empire their gardens are only 
wild orchards, in which trees are planted with- 
out care or art, yet have not even the merit of 
pleafing irregularity. In vain may they tell us 
of the orange-trees and cedars, which grow na- 
turally in the fields. Accuftomed as we are to 
combine the ideas of opulence and culture with 
thefe trees, fince with us they are neceffarily 
connected with them, we do not difcover the 

: decepticn, 
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deception. In Egypt, where they are frequent, 
-and, as I may fay, vulgar, they are aflociated 
with the mifery of the huts they cover, and re- 
call only the idea of poverty and defolation. 
In vain do they defcribe the Turk foftly repo- 
fing under the fhade, and happy in fmoking his 
pipe without reflection. Ignorance and folly, 
no doubt, have their enjoyments, as well as wit 
and learning; but, for my own part, I confefs 
I could never bring myfelf to envy the repofe 
of flaves, or to dignify infenfibility with the 
name of happinefs. I could not even have ac- 
counted for the enthufiafm with which fome 
travellers have extolled Egypt, had I not been 
taught their motives by experience. * 


Sect. Il. 
Of the Exaggerations of Travellers. 


Ir is an ancient remark, that travellers par- 
ticularly affect to boaft of the countries through 
which they themfelves have travelled, infomuch - 
that the exaggeration of their relations having 
been frequently difcovered, we have been warn- 
ed by a proverb, to be on our guard againft 
their falfehoods ; but the error nil remains, be- 

' gaufe the caufes have not ceafed. Thefe in fact 
originate with every one of us, and the reproach 
not unfrequently belongs even to thofe who 
make it. For, let us obferve a traveller, newly 
arrived from fome diftant country, and endea- 
vouring to amufe the idlenefs and curiofity of - 
the company around him. The novelty-of his 
gelation procures him attention, which even ex- 

a Q3 tends 
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to perfonal refpect. Hg is loved becaufe be 2 
mutes, and becauofe his pretenfions clath not 
with thofe of others. On his fide, he is foon 
fenfible that he ceafes to be interefting, when 
he can no longer raite new ideas. The necefli- 
ty of fupporting, the defire even of increafing 
this power of pleafing, induce him to beftow 
higher colouring on his pictures; he paints the 
greateft objects, that they may be the more 
ftriking ; and his fuccefs encourages him to pro- 
ceed. He catches the enthifiafm of his hearers, 
and, fhortly, a kind of emulation takes place 
between him and bis auditors, by which he re- 
turns, in wondrous narrative, what he receives 
in admiration. The marvellous in what he has 
feen, is reflected, firft upon himfelf, and, by a 
ufual confequenee, on thofe who have heard, 
and in their turn relate it. Thus does sanity, 
which pervades every thing, become one of the 
caufes of the propenfity we all’ have, either to 
believe or recount prodigies. We are befides 
. Jefs anxious to be mftru@ed than amufed, and 
it is to thefe reafons that tale-makers of every | 
kind, owe the diftinguifhed rank in the efteem of — 
mankind, and among writers, which they hold. | 
The enthufiafm of travellers is alfo to be at- 
tributed to another caufe. Remote from the | 
objects which have given us pleafure, the ima- — 
gination takes fire; dbfence again inflames de- 
hre, and the fatiety of furrounding enjoyments 
beftows a new charm on whatever is no longer - 
within our reach. We regret a country from 
which we were often anxious to efcape; and 
Ppleafe ourfelves with the remembrance of places 
m 
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in which, were we there, we could not bear to 
remain. Travellers who have only paffed thro’ 
Egypt, are not to be ranked in this clafs, as they 
have not time to lofe the illufton of novelty ; 
but this remark applies to whoever has made a 
long refidence in the country. Our merchants 
know it; and have made a very jult obferva- 
tion on this fubjeét: they remark that thofe a- 
mong them, who have experienced the greatelt 
inconveniencies from refiding in a foreign coun- 
try, are no fooner returned to France, than e- 
very thing difagreeable is effaced from their me- 
mory; their recollection affumes cheerful co- 
lours, and in two years after, one would not i- 
magine they had ever been there. ‘ Do you 
<¢ fall think properly of us, and our fituation ?”” 
wrote one who ftill refides at Cairo to me lately : 
« Do you retain jult ideas of this place of mife- 
“ry; for we have experienced that all thofe 
*‘ who return to Europe, fo far forget them as 
“ to aftonifh us?’ Such general and fuch pow- 
erful caufes would not have failed to produce 
their ufual effet upon myfelf, had I not taken 
particular pains to guard myfelf againft them, 
and to retain my former impreflions, in order 
to give my defcriptions the only merit they can 
have, that of truth. And yet none have lefs 
reafon than [ to be diffatisfied’ with Egypt; I 
experienced from our merchants in that coun- 
try the utmoft generofity and politenefs; U ne- 
ver met with any dilagreeable accident, nor was 
even obliged to alight in reverence of the Mam- 
louks. - It is true that, though it is held difgrace- 
ful, I always walked on foot in the ftreets. ‘ 

, ut 
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But it is now time to proceed to objects more 
generally interefting ; yet, as the reader would 
not pardon me were I to leave Egypt without 
mentioning the ruins and the pyramids, I fa 
beltow a few words on that fubje&. . 


————_—_—_——= 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of the Ruins and the Pyramids. 

IN a former part of my work I have explained 
how much the conftant difficulty of travelling 
in Egypt, which has increafed of late years, is 
unfavourable to refearches into antiquities. For 
want of means, and above all of favourable cir- 
cumftances, we are reduced to be content with 
feeing what others have already feen, and to 
relate nothing but what they have already pub- 
lithed. For this reafon, I fhall not repeat 
what has been repeated more than once in Paul 
Lucas, Maillet, Sicard, Pocock, Greaves, Nor- 
den, and Niebuhr, and ftill more lately in the 
Letters of M. Savary. I hall reftrié& myfelf 
to a few general remarks. : 

The pyramids of Djiza afford a ftriking ex. 
ample of the difficulty which, as I have already 
mentioned, attends the making of obfervations. 
Though only four leagues diftant from Cairo, 
where the Franks refide, though thiéfgave been 
vifited by a crowd of travellers, their"wpe di- 
menfions are not yet known with certainty. 


Several times has their height been mgafured. 
pace 
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dottom, it would be poffible to form the fir, 
whannel, which defcends obliquely, the gallery 
which afcends in the fame manner, and the fe- 
pulchral chamber at the’ extremity. Norden 


' would furnifh the beft defcription; but fuch a 
_ amodel mutt be formed by an artift accuftomed 


to work of the kind. , i 

The ledge of rock which ferves as a founda 
tion to the pyramids does not rife more thaa 
forty or fifty feet above the level of the plain. 
The ftone of which it confifts, is, as I have faid, 
white and calcareous, of a grain refembling that 
of the {tone known in fome provinces of France, 
by the name of Rairie. That of the pyramids 
is of a fimilar nature. It was imagined, at 
the beginning of the prefent century, on the 
authority of Herodotus, that the materials of 
which they have been built had been brought 
from a diltance; but travellers, obferving the 
refemblance I am {peaking of, think it more na- 
tural to conclude they were taken from the rock 
itfelf ; and, at this day, the narrative of Herodo- 
tus is treated asa fable, and fuch a removal of 


. the ftones as an abfurdity. It has been calev- 


lated that the levelling of the rock would furnith 
nearly enough, and the deficiency is fupplied 
by fuppofed fubterranean cavities, which are 
magnified at pleafure. But if the ancient-opi- 
-nion have its improbabilities, the modern fyf- 
tem is mere fuppoGtion. It is by no means 
fufficient to fay: “ it is incredible they-thould 
“have tranfported whole quarries from -fach 
«¢ a diftance, and abfurd to multiply expences 


“to fo enormous an amount.”? In whatever 


relates 
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Felates to the opinfons, and governments of an- 
cient nations, it is dificult to fay what 1s pro- 
bable. However improbable therefore the fact 
in queftion may feem, if we confider that the 
hiftorian who relates it drew his materials from 
the original archives of the ancient Egyptians ; 
that he is remarkably accurate im every thing 
we are able to verify ; that the Lybic rock no 
where prefents elevations fimilar to thoie which 
are fuppofed, and that the fubterranean cavities 
remain ftill to be difcovered ; if we recolle& the 
immenfe quarries which extend from Saouadi 
to Manfalont, for the fpace of five-and-twenty 
Jeagues ; if we confider, in fhort, that the ftoenes 
extracted from them, which are of the fame 
‘kind, could have been intended for no other vi- 
fible purpofe; we fhall at leaft be mduced to ful- 
pend our judgment, until the fact is determined 
by more fatisfaGory evidence. 

Other writers, alfo, tired of the opinion that 
the pyramids were tombs, have converted them 
ito temples or obfervatories. “They confider it 
as abfurd to fuppofe a wife and polifhed nation 
would think the fepulchre of its king a matter 
of fo much importance, or that a prince would 
impoverifh his people by forced labours, merely 
to enclofe a fkeleton of five feet in a mountain 
of ftones; but I repeat it, we judge of the an- 
cients improperly, when we make our own opi- 
nions and cuftoms a ftandard of comparifon. 
The motives which influenced them, may ap- 
pear to us extravagant, and poflibly may really 
be fo in the eye of reafon, without having been 
lefs powerful, or lefs efficacious. Befides, - 

J ae 
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muft engage in endlefs and-idle contradictions 
of all hiltory, to fuppofe in them a wifdom con- 
formable to our principles: we reafon too much 
from our own ideas, and do not fufficiently at- 
tend to theirs.. But from whichever we reafon 
in the prefent difpute, we may affirm that the 
pyramids never can have been aftronomical ob- 
fervatories, becaufe Mount Mokattam would 
have afforded a {till more elevated fituation, and 
which bounds the former 3 becaufe every eleva- 
ted oblervatory is ufelefs in Egypt, where the 
country is very flat, and where the vapours hide 
the ftars for feveral degrees above the horizon; 
becaufe it is impraicable to alcend to the tdp 
of the pyramids in general; and becaufe it 
could not have been neceflary to ere& eleven ob- 
fervatories fo near each other as the eleven py- 
ramids of different fizes, which may be feen 
from Djiza. From 'thefe reafons, we thall be 
led to think that Plato, who firlt fuggefted the 
idea in queftion, maft have had fome parucu- 
lar cafes only in view, or that in this inftance 
he has anly his ordinary merit of an eloquent 
writer to lay claim to. 


But on the other hand, if we weigh the tef- | 
timonies of the ancients, and local circumftan- | 


ces; if we obferve that near the pyramids there | 


are thirty or forty monuments which prefent 
rough outlines of the fame pyramidal form; | 
that this fterile {pot, remote from all cultivable 
land, poffeffes the qualities requifite for an E- 
gryptian cemetery, and that near it was that of 


the whole city of Memphis, tte Plain of - 
sxies, we fhall no longer doubt that the: 
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gmds aré only tombs. We {hall ceafe to won- 
der that the defpots of a fuperftitious people 
fhould have made it a point of importance and 
pride, to build for their fkeletons impenetrable. 
habitations, when we are informed that, even 
before the time of Mofes, it was a dogma at 
Memphis, that fouls at the expiration of fix 
thoufand years, fhould return to the bodies they 
had quitted. It was for this reafon that fo 
much pains were taken to preferve the body 
from putrefaction, and that endeavours were 
made to retaim even its form, by means of fpi- 
ces, bandages, and farcophagt. ‘That which 
as ftill in the fepulchral chamber of the great 
pyramid, is precifely of tts natural dimentions ; 
and ths chamber is fo obfure and narrow, on- 
iy 13 paces long by 18 wide, and nearly of the 
fame height, that it never can have contained 
more than one dead body. Attempts have 
been made to difcover fome myftery in the fub- 
tetranean cavity which defcends perpendicular- 
fy within the pyramid, forgetting that it was 
the uniform praétice of all antiquity to contrive 
communicationy with the infide of their tombs, 
an order to periorm, on gertatn days, preicrib- 
ed by their religion, the cuftomary ceremonies ; 
fuch as libations, and offerings of food to the 
deceafed. We muit recur, therefore, to the 
ancient opinion, antiquated as.it may feem, - 
that the pyramids are tembs; and this hypo- 
thefis, favoured by a variety of circumftances, 
4g Rill more confirmed by their name, which, 
according to an analyfis conformable to every — 

VOL. lL R principle - 
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principle of etymology, I think I have difcover- 
ed to fignify chamber or cave of the dead. 

The word pyramid, is from the Greek Togupus, 
Nvpae des ; but in the ancrent Greek, the » was 
pronounced oo; we fhould therefore fay pooramis 
When the Greeks frequented Egypt after the 


Trojan war, they could not have a word in their’ 


own language the name of thefe prodigious e 
difices, which muft have been new to them; 
they muft have borrowed it from the Egyptians. 
Pooramis then is not Greek, but Egyptian. Now 
there is little doubt but the dialects of Egypt, 
_ which were various, had a great analogy with 
thofe of the neighbouring countries, fuch as A- 
rabic and Syriac. In thefe languages it is cer- 
tain the letter p is unknown; but it is no lefs 
true, that the Greeks in adopting barbarous 


words, almoft always changed them, and fre- — 


quently confounded one found with another, 
which refembled it. It is certain alfo, that in 
the words we know, p is continually taken for 
,.which very much refembles it. Now, in the 


diale& of Paleftine, Jour (w>) fignifies every — 


excavation of the earth, a cé/fent, a prifon pro- 
perly under ground, a fpulchre. (See Buxtorf, 
Lexicon Hebr.) There remains amis, in which 
the final s appears to me a termination fubiti- 
tuted for #, which did not fuit the genius of the 


Greek tongue, and which made the oriental — 


(N27) a-mit, of the dead, bour a-mit, cave of the 
dead ! this fubititution of s for ¢ has an example 
' in atribis, well known to be afribit. The learn 
_ ed may determine whether this etymology 1s 
as plaufible as many others. 

There 
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There have been other pyramids as well as 
the great one opened. There is another at Sa- 
_ ara, the infide of which appears conftructed in 
the fame manner. A few years ago, one of the 
‘Beys tried to open the third in fize ef thofe that 
are at Djiza, to obtain the fuppofed treafure he i- 
magined concealed there. He attempted this 
on the fame fide, and at the fame height at 
which the great one has been opened; but af- 
ter forcing out two or three hundred ftones, 
with confiderable labour and expence, he relin- 
quifhed his avaricious enterprize. The time 
when the greateft part of the pyramids were 
built is uaknown, but that of the great one is 
fo evident, that it fhould have never been cal- 
led in queftion. Herodotus attributes it to 
Cheops, with. a detail of circumftances which 
prove his authors were wellinformed. Cheops, 
he fays, reigned fifty yeats, twenty of which he 
employed in building the pyramids. ‘The third 
part of the inhabitants of Egypt were employ- 
ed, by forced fervice, in hewing, tranfporting, 
_ and raifing the ftones. But Cheops, in his lift, 
which is the beft extant, is the fecond king af- 
ter Proteus, who was cotemporary with the 
Trojan war; whence it follows, that this pyra- 
mid was erected about one hundred and forty, 
or one hundred and fixty years after the build- 
ang of Solomon’s temple, and eight handred 
and fixty years before Chrift. It is worthy of 
notice, that if we were to write the Egyptian 
name Protheus, as given by the Greeks, in Phe- 
mictan character, we fhould make ufe of the fame 
Retters we pronounce pharao ; the final o in the 
: - R2 Hebrew 
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Hebrew is an 4, which, at the eud of words, fre- 
quently becomes ¢. 

Deftructive time, and the fill more deftruc- 
tive hand of man, which have fo defaced and 
deftroyed all thé other monuments of antiquity, 
have hitherto been able to effe&@ but little a- 
gainft the pyramids. The folidity of their con- 
ftruction, and their enormoss fize, have fecured 
them againft every attempt, and feem to pro- 
mife them an eternal duration. All travellers 
{peak of them with enthufiafm, and enthufadm 
they may well in{fpire. Thefe artificial moun- 
tains are firft difcovered at ten leagues diftance. 
They feem to retire in ortion as. they are 
approached ; and when Rill a league off, tower 
with fuch loftinefs above our heads, that we 
imagime ourfelves at their feet; bat when at 
length we reach them, nothing can exprefs the 
various fenfations they infpire*®. Their &upen- 

dous 

* There is nothing at Paris, fo proper to give an idea of 
the pyramids, as the Hotel des Juvalides, {cen from .the 
Cours la Reine. ‘Vhe length of that building, heing fix 
hundred feet, is precifely tne fame as the bafe of the great 

‘ preamid; but to conceive their height and fohdity, we 
muft fuppote the front I have mentioned to rife anto a tri- 
angle ; the perpendicular of which fhould exceed the 
height of the dome of that building by two thirds of the 
dome itfelf, (it is three hundred feet high.) The fame 
furface mult be repeated on the four fides of the fquare, 
and the whole mais contained in them be fuppofed folid. 
and offer to view nothing but an immenfe flope on every 
fide, difpofed in fteps. 

‘Phe tranflator of the London edition has the following 
note: 

“ The Englifh reader has only to fuppofe the vaft fquare 
“ of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, the dimenfiens of. which are the 

~* exact bafe of the great pyramid, wholly filled up from 
‘ tide to fide, and gradually rifing in a pyramidal form, 

“ to 
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dous height, the Aeep declivity of their fides, 
their prodigious furface, their enormous folidi- 
ty, the diltant ages they recall ta memory, the 
recolle@ion of the labour they muft have coft, 
and the refleGion that thefe huge rocks are the 
work of man, fo diminutive and feeble, who 
crawls at their feet, loft in wonder, awe, humi- 
_ tiation, and reverence, altogether imprefs the 
mind of the fpeGator in a manner not to be de- 
feribed ; but to this firft tranfport other fenti- 
sents foon fucceed. Elevated as, we are with 
fo exalted 2 proof of the power of man, when 
awe confider the purpofe for which thefe amaz- 
ing works were intended, we cannot but view 
them with regret. We lament, that to con- 
Rtrucé a afelefs fepulchre, a whole nation fhould 
have been rendered miferable for twenty years: 
ave thudder at the numberlefs ads of injuftice 
and oppreflion thefe tirefome labours muft have 
coft, in conveying, preparing, and piling up 
fuch an immenfe mafs of ftones; and we are 1n- 
flamed with indignation at the tyranny of the 
defpots who enforced thefe barbarous works, 
a fentiment indeed which too frequently recurs 
on viewing the different monuments of Egypt. 
Thofe labyrinths, temples, and pyramids, by 
their huge and heavy ftruéure, atteft much . 
Jefs the genius of a nation, opulent and friend- 
dy to the arts, than the fervitude of a people 
who were flaves to the caprices of their mo- 
narchs; and we are even inclined to pardon 
that avarice, which, by violating their tombs, 

; R 3 has 
“ to a height exceeding that of St Paul's, by at leaft one 
ned” Te mt 
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has fruftrated their idle hope? : we beftow lefs 
pity on thefe ruins; and while the lover of the « 
arts beholds with indignation, at Alexandria, | 
the columns of her palaces fawed into sill. floxes, 
the philofopher, after the firft emotion, occafion- — 
ed by the deftruction of every fine work, can- | 
not fupprefs a {mile at the fecret juftice of that 
deftiny, which reftores the. people what cof 
them fo much fruitlefs toil, and which renders 
the pride of ufelefs luxury fubfervient to the 
meanett of neceflities. 

We ought to wilh Egypt under the govern | 
ment of another nation, rather for the happi- 
nefs of the people, than the prefervation of the 
ancient monuments; but were it only in the 
latter point of view, fuch a revolution would | 
ftill be much to be defired. Were Egypt poflef- 
fed by a nation friendly to the fine arts, difcover- | 
ies might be made there, which would niake 
us better acquainted with antiquity than any 
thing the reft of the world can affords... Per- 
haps even books’ might be found. It is not 
above three years ago, that upwards of one 
hundred volumes, written in an unknown jan 
guage, were dug up near Damietta as fome 
merchants of Acre informed me,. but immedi- 
ately committed to the flames, by command of 
the Shaiks of Cairo. Indeed the Delta no long- 
er affords any very interefting rains, as they 
have been all deftroyed by the’ wants, or the 
fuperftition of the inhabitants. But the Saide, 
which is lefs inhabited, and the, edge of the 
defert, ftill lefs peopled, poffefs feveral yet un- 
touched. We may hope to find them fill 
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more certainly in the Oafes, thofe iflands fe- 
parated from the world by an ocean of fand, 
where no traveller we know of, has ever pene- 
trated finte the time of Alexander. ‘Thefe 
countries, in which formerly were cities and 
temples, having never been fubject to the devaf- 
tations of the Barbarians, mult have preferved 
thejr monuments, and the rather as it is pro- 
bable they are but thinly inhabited, or perhaps _ 
entirely deferted; and thefe monuments, buried 
in the fands, muft be preferved there, as a de- 
pofite for future generations. To a period lefs 
remote, poflibly than we imagine, we muft de. 
fer the gratification of our wifhes and our hopes. 
We may then be allowed to fearch every part 
of the country, the banks of the Nile, and the 
fands of Lybia. We may then be permitted 
to open the {ma]] pyramid of Djiza, the total 
demolition of which would not coft fifty thou- 
fand livres (two thoufand pounds.) It is pro- 
-bable too, that till that period, we muft remain 
ignorant of the meaning of the hieroglyphics ; 
though, in my opinion, without precife means 
we might have it in our power to explain them. 
But to have done with conjectures.—It is now 
‘time to proceed to the examination of another 
country, the ancient and modern ftate of which 
.are not le{s interefting even than thofe of Egypt. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Geographical and Natural Hiftory of Syria. 
Q urrrinc Egypt by the Ifthmus of Suez, 


along the coaft of the Mediterranean, we enter _ 


a fecond province of Turkey, known by the 
name of Syria. Thisname, which, with many 
others, has been brought down to us by the 
Greeks, is an abridgment of Affria, which the 
Tonians firftadopted who frequented thofe coafts, 
after the Affyrians of Niniveh had made that 
country a province of their empire ; i. e. about 
750 years before Chrift. For this caufe Homet, 
who wrote a little before that time, no where 


ufes this name, though he mentions the inha- | 


bitants of the coustry, but employs the orien- 
tal word aram, changed into arimean and erembos. 
The name of Syria was not therefore of fo ex- 
tenfive fignification as it has fince obtained, 
neither Phenicia nor Paleftine were included 


in jt. ‘The prefent inhabitants, who, after the 


uniform 
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uniform ptadtice of the Arabs, have not adop- 
ted the Greek names, are ignorant of the name ~ 
of Syriz, although Geographers fornetimes write 
#1 Souria, trom the conttant change of the Greek 
apfilon into.the Arabic waw. Inftead of Syria 
they called it Barr.el-pam which means country 
of the left; and is the name given to the whole 
country between two lines the one from Alex- 
andretta to the Euphrates, and the other from 
Gaza to the defert of Arabia, bounded on the 
ealt by that defert, and on the weft by the Me- 
diterranean. £/-/ham is allo a name of the city 
of Damafcus, the reputed capital of Syria. I 
am at a lofs to difcover why M. Savary has 
made it ef Shams, or the City of the San. .This 
name of country of the &/2, from its coatratt 
with that of the Jamin, or country of the right, 
indicates an intermediate place, as a common 

int, which muft be Mecca; afid from its al- 
. lufion to the worfhip of the fun proves at once, — 
a prior origin to Mahomet; and as is already cer- 
tain, that this worfhip, was gone about in the 
temple of the Caaba. Anciently the worfhip- 
pers of the dun, paid their homage at the mo-~ 
ment of his rifing ; their faces turned towards 
the eaft. The north was on the £f?, the fonth 
on their sight, andthe weft behind them, called 
in the oriental languages, acheron, and akror. 


Seer. I. 


General Afpett of the Country. 
Ow examining a map of Syria, it is obferva- 
ble that Syria is in fome degree only a chain of 
| mountains 
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mountains, which lie in various dire@ions from 
one leading branch ; and fuch, indeed, is its ap- 
pearance, whether we approach it from the fide 
of the fea, or by the immenfe plains of the de- 
fert. Ata great diftance, a.clouded ridge ap- — 
pears, running north and fouth, as far as Be eye. 
extends; and, as we advance, the tops of the 
mountains, fometimes detached, and fometimes 
united in chains, uniformly terminate in one | 
great line overtopping them all; we may follow | 
this line uninterrupted, from its entry by the | 
north, quite into Arabia. It firft runs clofe to 
the fea, between Alexandretta and the Orontes, 
and, after opening a paflage to'that river, runs — 
on to the fouthward, quitting, for a-fhort dif- | 
tance, the fhore, and, ina fein of continued | 
fummits, ‘ftretches as far as the fources of Jor- | 
dan, where it divides into two branches, to en- 
clofe, as it were, in a bafon, this river and its 
three lakes. During its courfe, an infinity of | 
‘branches feparate from this main trunk, fome | 
of which are loft in the defert, where they form | 
various enclofed hollows, fuch as thofe of Da- | 
maf{cus and Hauran, while others advance to- | 
ward the fea, where they fometimes end in fteep | 
declivities, as at Carmel, Nakovra, Cape Blan. | 
co, and in almoft all the country between Bairout 
and Tripoli.of Syria; but in general they gent. | 
ly terminate in plains, fuch as thofe of Antioch, — 
Tripoli, Tyre, and Acre. 
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Sser. IT. 


Mountains. 


As thefe mountains alter their levels and fitua- 
tions, they alfochange their form and appearance. 
Between Alexandretta and the Orontes, the fir, 
larch, oak, box, laurel, yew, and myrtle trees, 
with which they abound, produce an air of live- 
linefs, which delights the traveller, fatigued 
with the melancholy nakednefs of the ifle of 
Cyprus, at which all veflels going to Alexan- 
dretta touch ; the fouthern part is a naked and 
defolate plain. On fome declivities he even 
meets with cottages, furrounded with fig-trees,’ 
and vineyards ; and the fight repays the fatigue 
of a road, which by rugged paths, feads him 
from the bottom of valleys to the tops of hills, 
and vice verfa. The lefler branches, which ex- 
tend to the northward of Aleppo, on the con- 
trary, prefent nothing but'bare rocks, without 
verdure or earth. Southward of Antioch, and 
on the fea-coait, the hill-fides are adapted to the 
cultivation of tobacco,.olives, and vines. Mount 
Cafius muft be excepted, which rifes above An- 
tioth to an immenfe height. But Pliny furpai- 
fes hyperbole, when he fays that, from its top, 
we may difcover at once both the morning’s 
dawn and the evening’s twilight. But, on the 
fide of the defert, the fummits and declivities 
of this chain are almoft one feries of white rocks. 
Towards Lebanon, the mountains are high, but 
covered, In many places, with as much earth 
as fits them for cultivation. ‘There, you fee, 

among 
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among the crags of the rocks, the trifling re- 
mains of the boafted cedars, of which only four 
or five deferve any notice; but a mnch greater 
number of firs, oaks, brambles, mulberries, figs, 
and vines. Leaving the country of the Druses, 
the mountains are not fo lofty, nor fo rugged, 
but become fitter for tillage. They rife again 
to the fouth-ealt of Meunt Carmel, are covered 
with woods, and afferd very pleaiant profpects; 
but advancing towards Judea, they lofe their 
verdure, the valleys become narrower, dry 
and ftoney, and terminate at the Dead Sea in 
a pile of defolate rocks, precipices, and caverns. 
This is the place called the Grottoes of Engadd?, 
which have been a refuge for vagabonds in all 
ages. Some of them will contain fifteen hun- 
dred mens Weftward of Jordan and the lake, 
another chain of rocks, {till loftier, and more 
rugged, prefents a ftill more gloomy afpea, 
and announces the diftant entranee of the de- 
fert,and the termination of the habitable regi 
A profpect of the country will fatisfy us that. 
_ Lebanon is the loftieft point of all Syria, on the | 
fouth-eaft of Tripoli. Immediately on leaving © 
Larneca, in Cyprus, which is thirty leagues — 
diftant, we difcover its fammit, capped with 
clouds. ‘This is alfo diftinétly obferveable on 
the map, from the courfe of the rivers... The 
Orontes, flowing from the mountains of De- 
mafcus, lofes itfelf below Antioch; the Kafmia, 
which, north of Balbec, takes its courfe towards 
Tyre; the Jerdan,: forced, by the declivities, 
toward the fouth, prove this to be tle hi 
point. Neatto Lebanan, the highef& part of 
the 
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the country is Mount Akkar, which becomes 
viltble as foon as we leave Marra in the defert. 
It appears like an immenfe flattened cone, and 
is con{tantly feen for two days journey. The 
height of thefe mountains has not been afcer- 
tained by.the barometer; but we may deduce. 
it from another caufe. In winter their tops are 
entizely covered with fnow, from Alexandretta 
to Jerufalem ; but after March it melts, except 
on Mount Lebanon, where, however, it does 
not continue the whole year, unlefs in the high- 
eft cavities, and toward the north-eaft, where 
it is fheltered from the fea winds, and the rays 
of the fun. In this fituation I faw it ftill re- 
maining, in 1784, at the very time I was near- 
ly fuffocated with heat in the valley of Balbec. 
Now, fince it is fully afcertained that fnow, in 
this latitude, requires an-elevation of fifteen or 
fixteen hundred fathoms, we may conclude that 
to be the height of Lebanon, and that it is con- 
fequently much lower than the Alps, or even 
the Pyrenees. Mount Blanc, the loftieft of the 
Alps, is eftimated at two thoufand four hun- 
dred fathoms above the level of the fea; and the 
peak of Offian in the Pyrenees, at nineteen hun- 
dred. " 
Lebanon, from which the whole extenfive 
chain of the Kefraouan, and-the country of the 
Druzes derives the name, prefents us every 
where with majeftic mountains. Every ftep 
{cenes are before us in which nature difplays ei- 
ther grandeur or beauty, fometimes uncommon, 
but always various. On the coatlt, the lofty 
fteepnefs of this mountainous ridge, which feems. 
VOL. 1. s to 
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to enclofe the country, thafe gigantic mafles 
which. penetrate the clonds, beget aftonifhment 
and awe. Should the curious traveller climb 


thefe fammits which terminate his view, the | 
wide extended fpace which now opens vpon him | 


becomes a frefh fabje@ of admiration ; but com- 
pletely to-enjoy this majeftic fcene, he mult go 
to the very pomt of Lebanon, or the Sazmn, 
‘There, on every hand, he will fee a boundlefs 
horizon ; while, if the weather is clear, the light 


3s loft acrofs the defert, which extends to the 


Perfian Gulph, and over the fea which washes 


the European coafts. He feems to command — 


the whole world; while the wandering eye, 
farveying the fucceffive chains of mountains, 
tranfports the mind in one inftant from Antioch 
to jerufalem; and now approaching the fur- 
rounding objects, obfesves the diflant protundi- 
ty of the coalt, till the attention, at length, fix 


ed by diftincter objects, more minutely examines | 
the rocks, woods, torrents, ‘hill fides, villages, | 


and towns; and the mind fecretly exults at the 
diminution of obje&s which formerly appeared 
fo great. He fees the valley obfcured by for- 
my clouds, with freth delight, and imiles at 
hearing the thunder, which had fo often barit 
over his head, rrewling beneath his feet ; gchile 
the threatning fummits of the mountains aré on- 
ly diminifhed till they. appear like the furrows of 
a ploughed field, or the Geps of an araphitheatre; 
and he feels bimfelf flattered by an elevation a- 
bove fo many lofty obje&s, on which he now 
-Jooks down with inward fatisfaction and pride. 
Qn viliting the interior pasts of thefe moun. 

Tans; 
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thins, the roughnefs of the roads, the fteep de» 
feents, and precipices, ftrike him at frit with 
terror ; but the fagacity of his mule {von relieves 
him, and he calmly furveys thofe picturefqne 
fcenes which facceed each other to entertain him. 
There, asin the Alps, he travels whole days 
together, to reach a place which was in fight 
at his departure; he winds, defcends, fkirts the 
hills, and ‘climbs ; and in this perpetual change 
it feems as if magic herfelf varied for him at e- 
very ftep the decorations of the fcenery. Some- 
times he fees villages gliding from the fteep de- 
clivities on which they are built, and fo arran- 
ged that the terraces of one row of houfes ferve 
as a {treet to thofe above them. Sometimes be 
fees a convent {tanding on a folitary height, like 
Mar-Shaya, in the valley of the Tigris, Here 
a rock perforated by a torrent, and become a 
natural arch, like that of Nahr-el-Ieben*. There 
another rock, worn perpendicular, refembles 
a bigh wall. Frequently on the fides of hills 
he fees beds of ttones ftripped and detached by -- 
the waters, rifing up like arnficial ruins. In ma- 
ny places, the waters, meeting with inclmed beds, 
have excavated the intermediate earthsand form- 
ed caverns, as‘at Nahr-el-kelb, near Antoura: 
in others fabterraneous channels are formed, - 
through which flow rivulets for a part of the 
year, as at Mar-Elias-el-Roum, and Mar-Han 
na.- Thefe fubterraneous rivalets are common 

. 7 throughs 

“* ‘The river of milk, which falls into Mahr-el-Salib» 

called alfo the river of Bairout; this arch is upwards of 

one hundred and fixty feet long, eighty-five wide, ang 
near two hundred high above she torsent. 
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throughout Syria; there are fome near Damaf- | 
cus, at the fources of the Orontes, and at thofe | 
of Jordan. That of Mar-Hanna, a Greek con- 
vent, near the village of Shouair, opens by a | 
gulph called E+baloua, or the Swallower. It — 
is an aperture of about ten feet wide, fituated 
in the middle of a hollow: at the depth of fif- | 
teen feet is a fort of firft bottom; but it only 
hides a very profound lateral opening. Some, 
years ago it was fhut, as it had ferved to con- | 
ceal a murder. The winter rains coming on, | 
the waters collected, and formed:a pretty deep — 
Jake; but fome fmall {treams penetrating among 
the ftones, they were foon ftripped of the earth 
which faftened them, and the preflure of the 
mafs of water prevailing, the whole obftacle 
was removed with an explofion like thunder; 

and the re-a@ion of the comprefled air was fo 
violent, that a column of water {fpouted up, and 
fell upon a houfe at the diftance of at leaft two 
hundred paces. The current this occafioned 
formed a whirlpool, which fwallowed up the 
trees and vines planted in the hollow, and threw 
them out by the fecond aperture. : 

Thefe picturefque fituations often become tra- 

gical. By thaws and earthquakes rocks have 
been known to lofe their equilibrium, roll down 
on the neighbouring houfes, and bury the inha- 
bitants: This happened about twenty years ago, 
and overwhelmed a whole village near Mar- 
djordjos, without leaving a fingle trace where 
it formerly ftood. Still more lately, and near 
the fame place, a whole hill fide, covered with 
mulberries and vines, was detached by a fud- 
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den thaw, and fliding down the rocky was 
launched, like a fhip ae the ftocks, oe the 
valley. Hence a whimfical, but reafonable 
difpute took place, between the former and pre- 
fent poffeilor of the emigrated lands the caufe 
was carried before Emir Youfef, who indemni- 
fied both for their mutual loiles. It might be 
' fuppofed that fuch accidents would difguft the 
inhabitants of thofe mountains ; but befides that 
they happen feldom, they are compenfated by 
an advantage which makes them prefer their 
habitations to the moft fertilized plains, I mean 
the fecurity they enjoy from the oppreflions of 
the Turks. This fecurity is elteemed fuch a 
‘bleffing by the inhabitants, that they have did- 
covered an ipduftry on thefe rocks which we 
may elfewhere expect in vain. By mere art and 
labour they have fertilized a rocky foil. Some- 
times to gain the water, they conduct it by a 
thoufand windings along the deglivities; or ftop 
it by dams in the valleys ; while in other places, 
they prop up ground, ready to crumble down, 
by walls and terraces. Almoft all thefe moyn- 
tains, thus laboured, have the appearance of a 
flight of ftairs, or an amphitheatre, every ftep 
of which js a row of vines or mulberry-trees. 
I have computed from 100 to 120 of thefe gra- 
dations on the fame declivity. While among 
thefe mountains, I forgot it was in Turkey.; 
or, if I recollected it, it was only to feel more 
fenfibly the powerful effe& of even the flightelt 
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Secr. IIL. 


Structure of the Mountains. 


Upon examining thefe mountains, we find 
they confift of a hard calcareous whitifh ftone, 
fonorous like free-ftone, and difpofed in ftrata 
varioufly inclined. ‘This ftone has nearly the 
fame appearance in every part of Syria; fome- 
times it is bare, and looks like the peeled rocks 
on the coaft of Provence: fuch, for inftance, is 
that of the chain of hills on the north fide of 
the road from Antioch to Aleppo, and thar 
which ferves as a bed to the upper part of the 
rivulet which paffes by the latter city. Near 
Ermenaz, a village fituated between Serkin and 
Kaftin, is a defile where the rocks exactly re- 
femble thofe we pafs between Marfeitles and 
Toulon. In travelling from Aleppo to Hama, 
veins of the fame rock are conftantly to be met 
with in the plain, while the mountains on the 
right prefent huge piles, which appear Jike the 
ruins of towns and caftles. The fame ftone, 
under a more regular form, likewife compofes 
the greater part of Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, the 
mountains of the Druzes, Galilee, and Mount 
Carmel, and ftretches to the fouth of the Lake 
Afphaltites. The inhabitants every where build 
their houfes, and make lime with it. T have 
never read, nor heard, that thefe tones contain- 
.ed any petrified fhells in the upper regions of 
Lebanon ; but we find, between Batround aad 


Djebail, in the Kefraouan, not far from the fea, _ 
az quarry of {chiltous ftones, the flakes of which | 


hear 
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bear the impreffions of plants, fifth, fhells, and 
particularly the fea onion. ‘The bed of the tor- 
rent of Azkalan, in Paleftine, is alfo lined with 
a heavy ftone, porous and falt, which contains 
many imall volutes and bivalves of the Medi- 
terranean. Pocock found a large quantity of 
them in the rocks whiche border on the Dead 
Sea. lron is the only mineral which abounds 
-here; the mountains of Kefraonan, and of the 
Druzes, are full of it. Every fummer the in- 
habitants work thofe mines, which are-fimply 
ochreous. Judea cannot be without it, fince 
Mofes obferved, above three thoufand years ago, 
that its ftones were of iron. Report fays, that 
there was anciently a copper mine near Aleppo, 
but it muft have been abandoned long fince: I 
have been informed alfo among the Druzes, 
that in the declivity of the hill I have mention- 
ed, a mineral was difcovered which produced 
~ both lead and filver; but as fuch a difcovery 
‘would have proved the ruin of the whole dit+ 
trict, by attracting the attention of the Turks, 
- they quickly deftroyed every veftige of it. 


Secr. IV. 


Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 


Tue fouthern part of Syria, that is, the low 
country through which Jordan flows, abounds 
with volcanoes; the bituminous and fulphureous 
fources of the Lake Afphaltites, the lava and 
pumice-ftones thrown on its banks, and the hot 
bath of Tabaria, clearly evince that this valley 
has been the feat of a fubterraneous fire which 
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is not yet extinguifhed. Clouds of fmoke are 
often feen iffuing from the lake, and new cre- 
vices formed upon its banks. Were conjectures 
- in fuch cafes not too liable to error, we might 
-tufpec&t that the whole valley, has been formed 
only by a violent finking of a country which in 
fome former period poured the Jordan into the 
Mediterranean. It feems certain, at leaft, that | 
the cataftrophe of five cities, deftroyed by fire, — 
-muft have been occafioned by the eruption of a | 
volcano, then burning. Strabo (lib. 16. p. 764.) 
exprefsly fays, “ that tne tradition of the inha- 
“ bitants of the country, (that is, of the Jews 
“‘ themfelves), was, that formerly the valley of 
the lake was peopled by thirteen flourifhing 
“cities, and that they were fwallowed up by a _ 
*‘ volcanoe.”? This account appears to be cen- 
firmed by the quantities of ruins {till found by 
travellers on the weitern border. Thefe erup- 
tions have ceaied long fince, but earthquakes, | 
- which ufually fucceed them, ftill continue to be | 
felt at intervals jn this country. The coaft in | 
general is fubjeét to them, and hiltory affords | 
many inftances of earthquakes overturning cities, _ 
fuch as Antioch, Laodicea, Tripoli, Berytus, — 
Tyre, Sidon, &c. In our time, in the year 1759, | 
there happened one which caufed the greatelt | 
ravages. it is faid to have deftroyed, in the | 
valley of Balbec, upwards of twenty thoufand | 
perfons, a lois which: has never been repaired. — 
For three months, the fhocks of it filled the in- 
‘habitants of Lebanon with fuch terror as to | 
make them abandon their houfes, and dwell un- | 
: der tents. Wery lately (14th December, 1783,) 
, . oo when 
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when I was at Aleppo, fo violent a fhock was 
felt, as to’ring the bell in the French conful’s 
houfe. It is remarked in Syria, that earthquakes 
feldom. happen but in winter, after the autum- 
nal rains; and this remark, conformable to that 
made by’ Doctor Shaw in Barbary, feems to 
prove that the ‘adtion of water on the dried 
earth has fome fhare in thefe convulfive motions. 
It may be proper to obferve, all Afia Minor is 
fubje&t to earthquakes. 


Secr. V. 


Locufts. 


Syrra, like Egypt, Perfia, and the greater 
part of the fouth of Afia, is fubje@ to another 
calamity equally dreadful, I mean thofe clouds 
of locufts, fo often noticed by travellers. The 
quantity of thefe infects is incredible to all who 
have not been witnefles of their aftonifhing num- 
bers; the whole earth is covered with them for 
the {pace of feveral leagues. The noife they 
make in browzing on the trees and herbage, 
may be heard at a great diftance, and refembles 
that of an army foraging in fecret. The Tar- 
tars themfelves are not fo deftruétive an enemy 
as thefe little animals ; one would imagine, that 
fire had followed their progrefs. Wherever 
their myriads fpread, the verdure of the coun- 
try difappears, as if a covering were removed ; 
trees and plants, ftripped of their leaves, and. 
reduced to their naked boughs and ftems, caufe 
the dreary image of winter to fucceed in an ine 

ftant, 
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ftant, to the rich fcenery of the-fpring. When 
thefe clouds of locuits take their flight, to fur- 
mount any obitacle, or to traverfe more rapidly 
a defert foil, the heavens may literally be faid 
to be obfcured by them. Happily this cajami- 


ty happens but feldom, for it is the inevitable © 


forerunner of famine, and the maladies occa- 
fioned thereby. The inhabitants of Syrra have 
_obferved, that locufts are always bred by toca 
mild winters, and that they conftantly come 
from the defert of Arabia. From‘this obferva- 
tion, it naturally occurs that, the cold not ha- 
ving been fevere enough to deftroy their eggs, 
they multiply fuddenly, and, the herbage fail- 
ing them in the immenfe plains of the defert, 
innumerable legions iffue forthe When they 
firft appear on the frontiers of the cultivated 
country, the inhabitants ftrive to drive them 
off, by raifing large clouds of {moke, but fre- 
gaently their herbs and wet ftraw tail them; 
they then dig trenches, where numbers of them 
sre buried ; but the two molt powerful deftroy- 
‘ers of thele infects, are the fouth or fouth-eafter. 


ly winds, and the bird called the /amarmar. — 


‘Thefe birds, which greatly refemble the wood- 


pecker, follow them in large flocks, and not — 


only greedily devour them, bat kill as many as 
they can; they are therefore much refpedted by 
the peafants, and nobody is ever fuffered to 
fhoot them. As for the foutherly winds, they 


drive with violence thefe clouds of locufts over | 


the Mediterranean, where fuch quantities of 
them are drowned that, when their carcafes are 
: cait 
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caft on the fhone, they infeé& the air for feveral 
days, to a confiderable diftance. 


Secr. VI. 


Qualities of the Scil. 


' Tv may be reafonably prefumed, that in fo 
extenfive 2 country as Syria, the quality of the 
{oil is nat every where the fame. In general 
the land of the mountains is harfh and {toney 3 
while that of the plains is rich and loamy, and 
exhibits every fign- of the greatelt fecundity. 
In the territory of Aleppo, towards Antioch, 
3st refembles very fine brick-du(t, or Spanifh 
fnuff. The waters of the Orontes, however, 
which runs through this diftria, are of a whitith 
colour, which is occafioned by the nature of the 
lands towards its fource. Almoft every where 
elfe the earth is brown, and as fine as garden _ 
mold. In the plains, fuch as thote of Hauran, 
Gaza, and Balbec, it is often difficult even to 
find a pebble. The rains in winter occafion 
deep quagmires ; but in Jummer, when the beat 
returns, it produces, as in Egypt, wide fiflures 
jn the earth of the depth of teveral feet. 


Seer. VIT. 


Rivers and Lakes. 


Tue immoderate, or, if you pleafé, the grand 
ideas which hiftory and travellers generally give 
us of dilftant objects, have accultomed us to 
{peak of the waters of Syria with a refpeé& which 
diverts our imagination. We are fond of fay- 


ing 
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ing the river Fordan, the river Orontes, the river | 
Adonis. If, however, we with to preferve to_ 


words their proper meaning, we fhall f{carcely 
find in this country any other than révulets. 
The channels of the Orontes and the Jordan, 
the two moft confiderable, are hardly fixty 


paces wide at their mouths; (the Jordan, it 
muft be confeffed, has confiderable depth, but 


if the Orontes were not impeded by fucceflive 


obftacles, {t would be quite dry during the fum- | 


mer ;) the others are not worth mentioning. 
If the rains and melted {now give them fome 
importance in winter, their courie can only be 
known during the remainder of the year, by 
the round ftones and fragments of rocks with 
which their beds are filled. They are merely 
torrents and cafeades; and it may bedmagined 
that, from the proximity of the mountains, 
among which they rife, to the fea, their -waters 
have not time to colle& in long valleys, fo as 
to form rivers. The obftacles oppofed by ghele 
mountains, in feveral places, at-their iffueFhave 
formed confiderable lakes, fuch as thofe of An- 
toch, Aleppo, Damafcus, Houla, Tabaria, 


and that which is diftinguifhed by the name of | 


the Dead Sea, or Lake Afphaltites. . Thefe 
lakes, except the laft, are all of frefh water, and 
contain feveral fpecies of fith, unknown to us. 
"he lake of Antioch; particularly abounds 
with eels, and a fort of red fif_h of an indifferent 
quality. The Greeks, who keep a continual 
Lent, confume great quantities of them. Lake 
Tabaria is full richer; crabs efpecially, are 
very 
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‘very numerous, but, as its environs are inka. 
‘ited only by Mahometans, it is but little fifhed. 

In lake Afphaltites, alone, there is neither 
animal nor vegetable life. No verdure is to be 
feen on its banks, nor fifh to be found within ite 
waters ; but it is not true that its exhalations 
are peftiferous, fo as to deftroy birds flying o- 
ver it. It -ts not uncommon to fee fwallows 
fkimming its furface, and dipping for the wa- 
ter neceffary :to build their nefts. The true 
caufe which deprives it of vegetables and ani- 
mals is the extreme faltnefs of the water, which 
as vaftly ftronger than that of the fea. The 
foil around it, equally impregnated with this 
falt,- produces no plants, and the air itfelf, 
which becomes loaded with -it from evaporation 
and which receives alfo the fulphureous and 
bituminous vapours, cannot be favourable to ve- 
getation: hence the deadly afpect which reigns 
around this lake. The ground about if, how- 
ever, is not 'marfhy, and its waters are limpid 
and incorruptible, as muft.be the cafe with a 
diffolution of falt. The origin of this mineral 
is eafy*to be difcovered ; for on the fouth-weft 
fhore, are mines of foffile falt, of which I have 
brought away feveral fpecimens. They are 
fituated in the fide of the mountains which ex- 
tend along that border, and, for time imme- 
anorial, have fupplied the Arabs in the neigh- 
‘bourhood, and even the city of Jerufalem. We 
find alfo on this fhore fragments of fulphur and 
bitumen, which the Arabs convert into a trif- 
ling article of commerce; as alfo hot fountains, 
- and deep crevices, which are difcovered at a 
WOL, J. T diftance, 
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diftance, by little pyramids built on the brink 
ef them. We likewife find a fort cf ftone, 
which, on rubbing, emits a noxious {moell, 
burns like bitumeh, reeeives a polith like white 
alabafter, and is ufed'tor paving ceurt yards. 


At intervals, we alfo meet with unfhapen- 


blecks, which prejudiced eyes mittake for mu- 
tilated ftatues, and which pafs with ignorant 
and fuperftitious pilgrims, for monuments of 
the circumfance of Lot’s Wifey though it is no 
where faid fhe was metamorphofed into ftone, 
like Niobs, but mto falt, which maf have dif 
folved the fucceeding winter. 

It has puzzled. forse naturalifts to find a dif 
charge for the waters which the Jordan is con- 
pnuclly pouring into the lake, and have there 
fore been inclined to fufpe& it had fome com- 
munication with the Mediterranean; but, be- 


fides that we know of no fuch gulph, it has | 


been demonftrated, by accurate calculations, 
that evaporatron is more than {ufficient to carry 
off the waters of the river. Is is, in fa@, very 
confiderable, and frequently becomes fenfible 
to the eye, by the fogs with which the lake is 
covered, at the rifing of the fun, and whic 
are afterwards difperted by the heat. 


Secr. VIII. 


Climate. 


Ir is a very general opinion that the climate 
of Syria-is very hot; but it will be neceflary to 
attend to fome diftinctions: firft, from the 
difference of latitude, which from one extrenti- 


ty 
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_ ty to the other, is not lefs than fix degrees: 
fecondly, the natural divilion of the country 
into flat, and mountainous, which divifion pro- 
duces a ftill more fenfible difference; for while 
Reaumur’s thermometer ftands at twenty-five 
and twenty-fix degrees upon the coaft, it hard 
jy amounts to twenty or twenty-one among 
the mountains. Along the coalt of Syria, and 
at Tripoli, in particular, the lowelt degrees to 
which the thermometer falls in winter, are eight 
and nine degrees above the freezing point ; (50 
and 52 of Fastrenbeit’s) in faummer, in clofe a- 
paruments, it rifes from 25% to 60° (88 to go). 
As for the barometer, it is remarkable that at 
the latter end of May, it fixes at 238 inches, and 
never varies tid OGober. in winter, therefore, 
all the chain of mountains is covered with {now, 
while the lower country is always free from it, 
or at leaft it lies a very fort time. We mut 
firft therefore eftablifa two general climates; the 
‘one very hot, which is that of the coait, and 
the interior plains, fuch as Balbec, Antioch, 
Tripoli, Acre, Gaza, Hauran, &c. the other 
temperate, and very fimilar to our own, which 
as the climate of the mountains, at iealt gt a 
certain height. The fummer of 1784 was rec- 
koned by the Druzes, one of the hotteft they re- 
membered, yet I never found the heat com- 

parable to that I had felt at Saide or Bairout. 
The feafons in this climate, are almoft in the 
order of the middle provinces of France; the 
avinter, which continues from November to 
Warch, is fharp and rigorous. Not a year 
pailes without {now, and the earth is often co- 
T 2  vered 
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vered feveral feet for months together; the 
{pring and autumn are mild, and the fummer 
heat is abfolutely infupportable. In the plains, 
on the contrary, as foon as the fun returns ts 
the equator, the trantition is rapid’ to oppreé 
five heats, which continue to the end of O&o 
ber. But then the winter is fo mild, that the 
orange, date, banana, and other delicate trees, 
flourifh in the open air; and it appears no lefs. 
extraordinary and pitturefque to an European 
at Tripoli, to fee, in the month of January, un 
der his windows, orange trees in full flower 
and fiuit, while the lofty fummit of Lebanon 
is covered with ice and fhow. It muft howe- 
ver be obferved that, in the northern parts, and 
to the eaft of the mountains, the winter is more 
fevere, and the fummer not lefs hot. At An 
tioch, Aleppo, and Damafcus, there are feve 
ral weeks of froft and’ fnow every winter: 
which is more owing to the fituation of the 
country than the differsnee: of latitude. For 
all the plain eaft of the mountains is very high, 
expofed to all the parching blalts of the north 
and north-eaft, and {creened: from the humid 
fouth and fouth-weft winds. Befides, Antioclr 
and Aleppo receive from the mountains of A- 
Jexandretta, which are in view, an air which: 
the fnow, that cow-rs them fo long, muft ne- 
ceflarily render very keen. 

In Syria, different climates are thus united’ 
under the fame fky, and, in a narrow compafs, 
pleafures and produétions which nature has 
elfewhere difperfed at great diltances are col- 
ested. With us, for inftance,. feafons are d'- 

vided 
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wided by months, there, by hours. If in Saide 
ar Tripoli, we feel the heats of July trouble- 
fome, in fix hours we are in the neighbouring 
amotntains, in the temperature of March; or, 
‘again, if chilled by the frofts of December, at 
‘Befharrai, a day’s journey-brings us back to the 
coat, amid the flowers of May*. The Ara- 
ian poets have therefore faid, that “ the San- 
“ nin bears winter on his head, {pring upon his 
# fhoulders, and autumn in his bofom, while 
* fummer lies fleeping at his feet.” I have my~- 
felf exparienced this Sie obfervation, du- 
ring the eight months I refided at the monaf- 
tery of Mar-Hannat, feven leagues from Bai- 
gout. At the end of February, at Tripoli, a 
variety of vegetables wore in perfection, and 
gaany flowers in full bloom. On my arrival at 
Antouraj, I found the plants only beginning to 
fhoot ; and, at Mar-Hanna, every thing was co- 
vered with {now. it had not wholly left the San- 
nin till the end of April, and, already, in the 
valley it overlooks, rofes had begun to bud. The 
early figs were paft at Bairout, when they were 
firft gathered with ns, and the filk-worms were in 
,cod, before owx mulberry-trees were half ftrip- 


aoe ate eee 

* This is the practice of feveral of the inhabitants of 

this diftriSt, who pafs the winter near Tripoli, while 
their houfes are buried under the fnow. 

+ Mar-Hanna el Shouair ; i. e. St John, near the vil- 
dage of Shouair. This monaftery is fituated in a ftoney 
valley which joins to that of Nebr el Kelb, or Torrent of 
the Dog. The religious are Greek Catholics, of the or- 
der of Saint Bafil: J fhall have occafion to {peak of it more 


amply. 
' t A houfe formerly belonging to the Jefuits, but oc- 
oupied at prefent by the Lazarifts. 
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By this means, enjoyments are perpetuated 
by their fucceffion, Syria adds another, that of | 
multiplying them by variety. Were nature 
aided by art, thofe of the moft diftant countries 
might be produced within twenty leagues. At 
prefent, notwithftanding the barbari{m of a go- | 
vernment wliich is inimical to all induftry and — 
#mprovement, we are aftonifhed at the variety. 
Betides. wheat, rye, barley, beans, and the cot- | 
ton plant, which is every where cultivated, we | 
find many ufeful and agreeable produétions, 
appropriated to different fituations. In Palef- 
tine fefamum abounds, from which they procure 
oil and dotra* ag good as that of Egyptt. 
Maize thrives in the light foil of Balbec, and 
even rice is cultivated, with fuccefs, on the bor- 
ders of the marfhy country of Havula. They 
have lately begutt to cultitate fugar-canes in 
the gardens of Saide and of Bairout, equal to 
thofe of the oe Indigo grows withont cul- 
tivation, on the banks of the Jordan, in the Bi- | 
fan country and only needs care to make it of 
‘an excellent quality. -The hill-fides of Latakia 
produce tobacco, which is the ehief article of 
‘the commerce of that town with Damietta and 
Cairo. ‘This is now cultivated throughout ail 
the mountains. As for trees, the olive-tree of 
Provence grows at Antioch, at Ramla, to the 
height of the beech. Inthe white mulberry tree 

‘ eonfifts 

* A fort of pulfe, fomething like lentils, which grows 


in clufters, on a ftalk fix or feven feet high. It is the 
holcus arundinaceus of Linnzus. 


+ I never faw any buck-wheat in Syria, and oats are 
very rare. ‘They feed their horfes with nothing but rye 


and chaff. 
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eontfifts the wealth of the whole country of the 
Druzes, by the beautiful filks which it produ- 
ces, while the vine, {upported by poles, or wind- 
ing about the oaks, {upplies grapes which afford 
red and white wines equal to thofe of Bourdeaux. 
‘Before the late troubles, there were, in the gar- 
dens of Yaffa, two plants of the Indian cotton- 
tree, which grew rapidly, nor has this town loft 
its lemons, its enormous citrons, fome weighing 
48 pounds, or its water-melons, which are pre- 
ferable even to thofe of Broulos, where very 
fine water-melons grow. Gaza produces dates 
like Mecca, and pomegranates Hke~Adpiers ; 
Tripoli affords oranges like Malta; Bairout figs 
like Marfeilles, and bananas like St Domingo ; 
Aleppo has the exclufive advantage of produ- 
cing piftaehios; and Damatcus jultly boafts of 
-poffefiing all the fruits known in our provinces. 
-Its ftoney forl fuits equally the apples of Nor- 
‘mandy, the plumbs of Touraine, and the peach- 
es of Paris. Twenty forts of apricots are enu- 
merated there, the ftone of one of which con- 
tains a kernel highly valued through all Turkey. 
In fhort, the cochineal plant, which grows on 
‘all that coafl, contains, perhaps, that precious 
‘anfec&t in as high perfeétion as it is found in 
Mexico and St Domingo* ; and if we confider 
r. | that 
* It was long fuppofed that the infect of the cochineal 
was peculiar to Mexico; and the Spaniards, to fecure 
the fole poffeffion of it, have prohibited the exportation 
of the living cochineal, under pain of death; but M. 
* Thierri, who facceeded in bringing it away, in 1771, and 
carried it to Saint Domingo, found the nopals of that if- 
land contained it before his arrival. It feems as if nature 


- hardly ever feparated infects from the plants appropriated 
to them. 


} 
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that the mountains of the Yemen, which pros 
duce fuch excellent coffee, are only a continu- 
ation of thofe of Syria, and that their foil and 
climate are almoft the fame*, we fhall be in- 
duced to believe that Judea particularly, might 
eafily cultivate this valuable produttioa of A- 
rabia. 

With thefe namerous advantages of climate 
and of foil, itis not farpriling that Syria fhould 
always have been reckoned a moft delicious 
country, and that the Greeks and Romans e/- 
teemed it among the moft beautiful of the pro- 
vinces, and not inferior to Egypt. In more 
modern times, alfo, a Pacha, who knew both 
thefe provinces, being afked which he preferred, 
replied, “ Egypt is doubtlefs a moft beautiful 
* farm, but Syria is a delightful country-villa.” 

We may fum up the Natural Hiftory of Syria, 
by adding, that it produces all our domettic 2- 
nimals, beiides the buffalo and the camel, fo 
well known. We allo find gazelles (antelopes) 
in the plains, which fupply the place of our roe- 
bucks ; in the mountains wild-boars, though not 
fo large or fierce as qurs. The ftag and the 
deer are unknown; the wolf and éox are very 
rare; but there is a prodigious number of. the 
middle fpecies, named Shacal (jackall) which 
they call wauwee, in imitation of its how] ;.and 
in Egypt dit, or wolf. ‘Thefe jackalls go im 
droves, and infeft the neighbourhood of towns, 
where they feed on what carrion they can mee 

ey 


* The fituation of the country of Yemen and Tahama 
sdagriad refembles that of Sysia. See M. Niebyhr Voyage 
‘% rane. : 
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"They never attack a body, but are always ready 
to fly. In the evening they feem to give each 
other the watch-word, to howl; their cries, 
which are very doleful, fometimes laft a quar 
ter of an hour. In unfrequented places there 
aré alfo hyenas, in Arabic named daba, and 
ounces, improperly called tygers (in Arabic 
zema). Lebanon, the Druzes, Nablous, Mount 
Carmel, and the environs of Alexandretta, are 
their chief haunts. But, onthe other hand, the 
country is free from lions and bears. Water 
fowl] are in plenty ; land game not fo abundant, 
but in particular diftrids. The hare and large 
red partridge are moft common; rabbits, if any, 
are extremely"carce. The francolin, or atta 
gen, is more numerous at Tripoli, and in the 
neighbourhood of Yafa. Nor ought we to'o 
mit remarking, that a fpecies of the colibri (or 
humming-bird) {till exifts in Saide. M. J. B. 
Adanfon, formerly interpreter in that city, who 
cultivates natural hiftory with tafte and fuccefs, 
met with one, which he made a prefent of to | 
his brother the Academician. This, and the 
pelican are the chiefly remarkable birds in Syria, 


Secr. LX. 


The dir. 


E mest not omit to mention the qualities of 
the air and waters. Thefe in Syria afford very 
remarkable phenomena. On the moyntains, and 
All the high ground which ftretches to the eaft- 
ward, the air is light, pure and dry; while on thg 
coaft, and efpecially from Alexandretta to Yafa, 

rt 
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it is moift and heavy; thus Syria is divided 
lengthways into two different diftri€ts, by the 
chain of mountains which alio occafion this dt 
verfity; for thefe prevent, by their height, the 
tree paffage of the wefterly winds, force the va-, 
pours which they bring from the fea to colled 
in the valleys; and as air is light in proportion 
to its purity, they cannot rife above the fum- 
_ mits of this rampart. Confequently the air of 
the defert and the mountains, though fufficient- 
ly wholefome otherwife, is very prejudicial to 
pulmonary complaints; and it is neceffary to 
fend fach from Aleppo to Latakia or Saide. | 
This good quality of the air z. the coaft is, | 
however, overbalanced by mére ferious bad 
ones, and it may in general be pronounced ur | 
healthy, as it occafions intermittent and putrid 
fevers, and thofe defluxions of the eyes, which 
I have mentioned in treating of Egypt. The 
might dews, and fleeping on terraces, are found | 
much lefs prejudicial in the mountains and in- 
terior parts of the country, as the diftance from 
the fea is more, which eftabliffes what I have 
already faid upon that head. 


Secr. X. 


The W. Biers 


Tue waters of Syria are alfo remarkably dif- 
ferent. In the mountains, the {prings are light, 
and of a very good quality; but in the plain, 

both eaft and weit, if there is no natural or ar- 
sificial communication with the {prings, we find 
nothing 
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niothing but brackifh water, which becomes {till 
wmgore io the nearer we approach the defert, 


where there #5 not a drop of any other. This. 


imconvenience has rendered rain fo precious to 
the mhabitants of the frontiers, that they have 
Em. all ages taken care to collec it in wells and 
caverns carefully clofed: hence, among all ru- 
ms, cilterns are the-firft things difcovered. 

The face of the fky, ia Syria, efpecially on 


the coaft, and in the defert, is in general more. 


¥egular than in our climates; the fun is rarely 
obicured for two fucceffive days. In the courfe 
of a whole fummer we fee few clouds, and ftill 
lefs rain; which only begins about the end of 
©Oober, and then'neither Jong nor plentiful. 
"The hufbandmen defire it to fow what they calk 
their winter crop, that is, their wheat and bar- 
hey.* . In December and: January, the rain ‘is 
more frequent and heavy; and {now falls fre- 
quently im the higher country. It fometimes 
alfo rains in March and April; and the huf- 
bandman now fows his fummer crop of fefamum, 

; dour, 


* The feed-time of the winter crop, called Shetawia, 
commences, throughout Syria, only at the time of the 
autumnal rains, er about the end of Octeber. The time 

of reaping this crop varies according to the difference of 
Geuation. In Paleftine, and the Hauran, they reap their 
wheat and barley from the end of April to the end ef May. 
But as we advance toward the north, or afcend the moun- 
tains, the harveft does not begin till June and July. 

The feed-time of the fummer crop, or Saifia, begins. 
with the {pring rains, that is, in March and April; and 
their reaping-time is in September and October. 

The time of vintage, in the mountains, is toward ‘the 
end of September; the fik-worms hatch there in Apral 
and May, and begin to {pin in July- 


a 
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doura, tobacco, cotton, beans, and water-melons. 
The reft of the year is uniform, and drought is — 
more generally complained of than too mach > 
Tuin. 


Secr. XI. 


Winds. 


‘In Syria, asin Egypt, the winds are in fome | 
degree periodical, and regulated by the feafons. | 
At the autumnal equinox the north-weft wind | 
blows more frequent and ftronger. It renders 
the air dry, fharp, and clear ; and it is remark- 
able that, on the coaft, it occafiens a head-ach, 
like the north-eaft wind in Egypt; and this of- 
tener in the northern than the fouthern parts, 
but never in the mountains. We may farther 
obferve, that it generally blows three days fuc- 
ceflively, like the fouth and fouth-eaft at the 
other equinox. It prevails till November, that 
is, about fifty days, and the changes are gene- 
rally toward the eaft. Thefe winds are follow- 
ed by the north-weft, weft, and fouth-weft, 
which prevail from November to February. 
The two latter are, to ufe the Arabian exprel- 
fion, the fathers of the rains. In March the per- 
nicious winds blow from the fouthern quarter, 
with the fame circumftances as in Egypt; but 
they are feebler toward the north, and are much 
more tolerable in the mountains than the flat 
country. Their duration, at each return, is ge- 
nerally two or three days. The ealfterly winds, 
which follow, continue till June, when a north 
wind fucceeds, with which veflels fafely a 
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the country. At the fame feafon alfo, the wind, 
varies through all the points, every day, pafling 
with the fun from the eaft to the fouth, and 
from the fouth to the weft, to return by the 
‘north, and recommence the fame circuit. At 
this time alfo a local wind, called the land- 
breeze, prevails at night along the coa(t; it 
fprings up after fun-fet, lafts till fun-rifing, and 
zeaches only a few leagues out at fea. | 

The caufes of thefe phenoména are problems 
gmenting the attention of natural philofophers. 
No country is more adapted to obfervations of 
this kind than Syria. It would feem as if na- 
ture had there prepared whatever is neceffary 
to the ftudy of her operations. We, in our 
foggy climates, in the depth of vaft continents, 
are unable to purfue the great chanyes which 
happen ina the atmofphere : the confined horizon 
bounding our view, alfo circumfcribes our ideas. 
‘The field of obfervation is very limited; and a 
shoafand circumftances unite to vary the effects 
of natural caufes. There, an immenfe écene o- 
pens, and the great agents of nature are collec. 
ted in a {pace which renders it eafy to watch 
thei various operations. To the welt, the valt 
diquid plain of the Mediterranean ; to the eaft, 
the plain of the defert, no lefs extenfive, but ab- 
folutely dry ; between thefe two level furfaces, 
rife the mountains, whofe tops are fo many ob- 
Yervatories, from whence the fight may difcern 
full thirty leagues. Four obfervers might com- 
amand ali Syria; and from the tops of Cafius, 
Lebanon, and Tabor, let nothing efcape them 
within that boundlefs horizon. They might 
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obferve how the region of the fea, at ir um 
clouded, veils itfelf with vapours ; in what man- 
ner thefe form into groupes, and feparate, and 
by a conftant mechanifim, afcend and rife above 
the mountains; while, on the other hand, the | 
defert, invariably clear, never produces clouds, 
and has only thofe it has received from the fea. 
They might reply to the queftion propofed by 
M. Michaelis, ** Whether the defert produces 
““ dews?”’ that the defert without any water, 
but in winter, after the rains, can only furntfh 
vapours at that period. On reviewing the valk 
ley of Balbec, {corched w)th heat, while the top 
of Lebanon is hoary with ice and fnow, they 
would be fenfible of the truth of an ariom, 
which ought no longer.to be queftioned, that 
the heat increafes in proportion as we approach the 
furface of the earth, and leffens as we remove fromst3 
fo that it feems to arife only from the adtion: of 
the rays of the fun upon theearth. Ina word, 
they might folve the principal meteorogicab 
problems, which have for ages occupied the at+ 
tention of philofophers, 


CHAP. XXI. 


Remarks on the Winds, Cloud's, Rains, Fags, amt 
Thunder. 


AS this has not been attempted by perfons cap- 
able of making fuch experiments, with all the 
accuracy: 
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aicctracy fo important a difcuffion merits, I fhall 
fubmit, in a few words, fome general ideas fug- 
grefied by my own obfervations. I have already 
mentioned the connection there is between the 
winds and feafons; and have hinted that the 
fun, from the relation between his annual pro- 
grefs, and their varieties, appears to be the prin- 
cipal agent. His a@ion on the atmofphere fur- 
rounding our globe, feems to be the primary 
caufe of the various motions fn the upper te- 
gions of the air. To conceive clearly how this 
és effe&ed, we muft trace back thefe ideas to 
their origin, and confider the properties of the 
thement put in adion. | 

Ferft, then, we know that the air is a fluid, 
all the particles of which, naturally equal and. 
moveable; like water, invariably tend to a level ; 
fo that if we imagine a chamber fix feet {quare, 
the air introduced into it will equally fill it. 
‘Secondly, air is capable of dilatation or com- 
preffion ; that is, the fame quantity may occupy 
a gueater or a lefs fpace. Thus, in the cafe of 
the chamber, were we to draw off two thirds 
of the air it contains, the remainder would re- 
place it by expanfion, and ftill continue to oc- 
zcupy its whole capacity; if inftead of drawin 
off the air, the quantity of it is doubled or tri 
pled, the chamber will equally contain it; the 
scafe with water is diferent. 

This expanfion is more efpectally called into 
ation by fire; and as then the heated air con- 
tains in the fame fpace, fewer particles than cold 
air, it becomes lighter, and rifes. If, for ex- 
ample, in the chamber, you introduce a grate 
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full of fire, the air affected by it will rife inftane, 
ly to the ceiling, and that which was near it 
will take its place. When this air is heated. it 
will follow the firft, and a conftant current up- 
wards, fupplied by the influx of the lateral ai, 
be produced, as is the cafe in chimneys and ftove 
baths; fo that the hotteft air will diffufe itfelf — 
in the upper part of the room, and the lefs heat- | 
ed in the lower, each of them continuing te 
feek an equilibrtum, agreeable to the general 
laws of fluidity*. 

Applying thefe obfervations to what paffes in 
the elements, on a larger {cale, we find they ex- 
plain the greater part. of the phenomena of the 
winds. 

The atmofphere furrounding the earth may 
be confidered as an ocean formed by a peculiar 
fluid, the bottom of which we occupy, and the 
furface is at an unknown height. From this 
primary law, that is, from its fluidity, this o- 
cean has a conftant tendency to an equilibrium, 
and to remain ftagnant; but the fun, calling in- 
to action the law of expanfion, excites an agita 
tion in it which keeps all its parts in a ftate of 
perpetual fluctuation. His rays, applied to the 
furface of the earth, have precifely the fame ef- 
fect as the fire in the fuppofed chamber; they 
‘produce a degree of heat which dilates the con- 
tiguous air, and caufes it to rife towards the up- 
per region. Were this heat equal throughout, 
the general procefs would be uniform; but it 

varies 

* There is befides this a continval effort of the‘rarefied 


air againit the obftacles by which it is confined ; but this 
is of no conlequence in the prefent cafe. 
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~wartes from an infinite number of circumflances, 
_ which occafion the varieties we always notice. 
In the firft place, it is certain that the earth 
is more or lefs heated as it is more or leis expo- 
-fed to the perpendicular rays of the fun. The 
-heat is trifling at the poles, but exceflive under 
the line. On this account our climates are cold- 
ser in winter and hotter in fummers and, like. 
‘wife, the temperature may be very différent in 
the fame place, and under the fame latitude, 
-according as the country, inclining towards the 
north or fouth, prefents its furface more or lefs 
obliquely to the rays of the fun. For this rea- 
Yon, as Montefquieu has well obferved, Tartary, 
whieh is under the {ame parallel as Franee and 
£ngiand, is infinitely colder than thefe countries. 
Again, it is no lefs true that the furface of 
the water is lefs retentive of heat than the earth: © 
the air over the fea, lakes, and rivers, therefore, 
will not be fo hot as that over the land in the 
Yam latitude ; humidity is every where a prin- 
ciple of coolnefs, and hence a country covered 
with forefts, and abounding in moraffes, is cold- 
er than when thofe marfhy grounds are drained, 
and the forefts cleared ; for this reafon ancient 
Saul was much colder than modern France. 
Still farther, the heat diminifhes as we rife 
above the general plane of the earth. This is 
evident from obferving, that the fummits of 
high mountains, even under the line, are cover- 
ed with eternal fnows, which proves the con- 
dtant coldnefs of the upper region of the air. 
Confidering, therefore, the combined effects 
of thefe different circumftances, we fhall find 
U 3 they 
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they ‘account for the greateft part of the phene 
mena we are attempting to. folve. 

Firft, the air of the polar regions being cold- 
er and more denfe ‘than that of the countries 
near the equino@tial, its endeavour to prefrve 
an equilibrium, conftantly forces it from the 
poles towards the equator. And this reafoning 

is fupported by facts, fince the uniform obferva- 
- tion of all navigators proves that the winds mok 
common in both hemifpheres proceed from that 
quarter of the horizon of which the pole cccu- 
pies the center; that is to fay, from between 
the north-welt and north-eaft. What is thecafe 
in the Meditterranean, particularly, perfdly 
corre{ponds with this obfervation. 

In {peaking of Egypt, I have already faid, 
that the northerly winds are moft commm in 
that fea, where they prevail nine months out of 
twelve. <A very plaufible folution of this phe- 
nomenon may be given from the confiderztion 
that, the coaft of Barbary, ftruck poweriully 
by the rays of the fun, heats the furrounding 
air, the rarefaction of which caufes it to rife, 
and pafs into the interior part of the country, 
while that of the fea, meeting with lefs refift- 
ance on that fide, immediately ruthes into its 
place; but being itfelf heated, follows the for- 
mer current, till, by degrees, the Mediterrane- 
an lofes a great quantity of air. By this pro- 
cefs, the air of Europe, having no longer any 
fupport, diffufes itfelf on that fide; and thus 
a general current is eftablifhed. This will 
be more powerful, in proportion as the air 
of the north is colder; and hence the greater 

impetuobty 
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impetuofity of the winds in winter than in fum-: 
mer; and it will be more feeble as the air of 
the different countries comes nearer to an equi- 
librium ; and hence thete winds are more mo. 
derate in the fine feafon, and in July and Auguit 
terminate in a fort of general calm, becaufe the 
fun then heats almoft equally the whole hemif- 
phere, even to the pole. The uniform and con- 
ftant courfe.that the north-weft wind takes in 
June, is caufed by the fun, which, advancing 
as far as the parallel of Afouan, (nearly that 
of the Canaries,) occafions, behind Mount At- 
Jas, a conftant and regular wind. The perio- 
dica] return of the shale winds, at the time 
of each equinox, originates, no doubt, from a 
fimilar caufe; but, in order to difcover this, it 
would be neceflary to have a general table of 
what paffes in other parts of the continent; and 
here, IL confefs, my fyftem feems to fail me. I 
am ignorant, alfo, ef the caufe of that uniform 
duration of three days, which we almoft conftant- 
ly obferve in fouth and north winds, whenever 
they blow about the equinoxes, 

Differences are occafionally obfervable in the 
fame wind, which arife from the nature of the 
‘country. Thus, if a wind meets with a valley, 
it follows that direétion, like the currents of the - 
fea. And hence, doubtlefs it happens, that in 
the Adriatic Gulph fcarce any but north-weft 
‘and fouth-eafterly winds are known ; fuch being 
the dire@tion of that arm of the fea. From a 
fimilar caufe, the wind in the Red-fea blows 
conitantly from the north or fouth; and the fre 
‘quency of the north-weft, or Miffra/, in Pro. 

| Venee, 
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vence, muft arife from the currents of air, 0¢- 
cafioned by the Cevennes and the Alps, and 
which are compelled to follow the direé&ion of 
the valley of the Rhone. 

But what fhall we fay of the air thus attrac- 
ted by the coak of Africa and the torrid zone? 
This we may account for in two different ways. 

Firft, the air, in thefe latitudes, forms a great 
current, known by the name of the Eafterg 
Trade-wind, that extends, as is well known, 
- from the Canaries to America®, which, wher 
it has reached, it feerms to be broken by the 
mountains of the continent: ard thus diverted 
from its original direGtion, it returns in an op- 
pofite one, whence that wefterly wind which 
prevails under the parallel of Canada, and 
which thus repairs the loffes of the polar re- 

ions. 
A Secondly, The air which rufhes from the Me- - 
diterranean on Africa, rarefied there by theheat, 
rifes into the fuperior region ; but as it coals at | 


a 
* Dr FrankJin has thought, that the caufe of the Eaft- 
ern Trade-wind has a connection with the diurnal motion 
of the earths Lyt were it fo, why is not this wind perpee 
tual? Befides, how thall we explain, on this hypothefis, 
the two Monfoons of India, the fhiftings of which con- 
ftantly follow the paffage of the fun over the equino@ial 
linc; that is, the weiterly and foutherly winds prevail due 
sing the fix months the tun is in the northern figns; and 
the eafterly and northerly winds, during the fix manths 
he is in the fouthern. Does not this prove, that all the 
varieties of the winds depend folely on the action of the 
fun upon the atmofphere ? The moon too, which has {¢ 
great an effect upon she ocean, may allo produce fome 
on the winds; but the influence of the other planets 
feems a chimzra fuited only to the aftrology of the ane 
cients. - | 
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a certain height, the fpace, it occupies is infi- 
nitely reduced by condenfation. It may heal- 
leged, that having recovered its weight, it fhould 
defcend; but befides that, on returning towards 
the earth, it becomes again heated, and confe- 
quently expands, it experiences a powerful and 
continued effort of the inferior air which fup- 
ports it. Thefe two frrata, of the fuperior air 
refrigerated, and the inferior air dilated, main- 
tain a perpetual ftruggle with each other. If 
the equilibrium be loft, the fuperior, obeying 
the law of gravity, may rufh into the inferior 
region, even tothe earth. To accidents of this 
nature we muft afcribe thofe fudden torrents of 
frozen air, known by the name of hurricanes 
and {qualls, which feem to fall from heaven, 
and produce, in the warmeft feafons, and the 
hottelt regions of the earth, the cold of the poe 
. lar circles. -If the furrounding air refifts, their 
duration is limited to a fhort time; but when 
they fall in with currents already eftablithed, 
they encreafe their violence, and become tem- 
pefts, which. laft feveral} hours. Thefe tem- 
pefts are dry when the air is pure; but when 
it is loaded with clouds, they are attended with 
a deluge of rain and hail, which the cold air 
condenfes in its fall It may alfo happen that 
' a-continued fall of water fhall accompany the 
rupture, increafed by the furrounding clouds, 
attracted to the fame vortex; and hence will 
refult thofe columns of water, known by the 
name of Typhons and water-/pouts, which Dr 
Franklin has explained in the fame way. Thefe 
water-{pouts are not unufual on the coaft of 
Syria 
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Syria, towards Cape Wedjh and Mount Car. 


mel; and it is remarkable that they are moft 


frequent at the equinoxes, and in a ftormy 
clouded fky. : 

High mountains often illuftrate this defcent of 
refrigerated air from the upper region. When 
their fummits are covering with fnow, at the 
approach of winter, impetuous torrents of wind, 
called by mariners fnow winds, rufh down from 
them. They then fay, the mountains are defend- 
ing themfelecs, becaufe thefe winds blow on you, 
in whatever direction you approach them. The 
gulphs of Lyons and Alexandretta are obftrved 

requently to furnifh inftances of this. 

On the fame principles we may explain the 
phenomena of thofe coaft winds, commonly 
called land breezes. It is remarked by mariners, 


that, in the Mediterranean, they blow from the | 


Jand through the night, and from the fea 
through the day ; the caufe of which is, that the 


air, rarefied by the heat of the day, and conden- | 


fed by the coldnefs of the night, rufhes alternate- 
ly from the land to the fea, and the fea to the 
Jand. Thus, in Syria, the fide of Lebanon 
oppofite the fea, being heated by the fun during 
the day, and efpecially towards noon, the air, 
on its declivity, being rarefied, and lofing its 
relative equilibrium with that of the fea, is for- 
ced upwards; but the new air, which takes its 
place, becoming heated, likewife, foon follows 
it, until, by this fucceffion, a current is formed 
fimilar to that we obferve in the funnels of 2 
ftove or chimney: this is often fenfible to the 
eye; but it is rendered ftill more evident by ap- 

| proaching 
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proaching a fiik thread or a piece of down to 
the funnels. When the fun fets, this action 
ceafes, the mountain cools, the air condenfes, 
and, condenfing, becomes heavier, and falls 
down again, thus forming a torrent which 
ruthes along the declivity to the fea. ‘The cur- 
rent ceafes in the morning, on the {un’s return, 
and the fame round is repeated. ‘This wind 
does not advance above two or three leagues 
into the fea, becaufe the impulfe of its fall is 
gradually deftroyed by the refiltance of the 
mafs of air into which it enters. The extent 
of the land breeze is in proportion to the height 
and fteepnefs of this declivity. It reaches ie 
ther at the foot of Lebanon, and the northern 
chain of eminences, becaufe the mountains in 
that quarter are loftier, fleeper, and nearer. to 
the fea; and there are often violent and fudden 
fqualls at the mouth of the Kaimia*, where 
the deep valley of Bekaa collecting the air in 
jts narrow channel, propels it as from a funnel. 
Thefe winds do not extend fo far on the coait 
of Paleftine, becaufe the mountains there are 
not fo lofty, and between them and the fea 
there is a plain of four or five leagues; and at 
Gaza, and on the coalt of Egypt, they are 
never known, becaufe that country has no de- 
clivity proper to caufe them. In a word they 
are univerially ftronger in fummer, than ia 
winter, becaufe the heat and rarefaGtion are lefs 
confiderable in that feafon. | 
; This 

* Thefe fqualls are fo violent, that they fometimes 
ri iaes boats; as 1 was once very near experiencing my- 
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‘This comparative fituation of the air, the fea, 
and continents, occafions a phenomenon obier- 
ved long fince, ‘viz. the univerfal quality of all 
land, but elpecially mountains, to attraé& clouds. 


Whoever has obferved different fea coafts, can-— 
not buthave remarked thatclouds continually rife | 
at fea, and regularly direct their courfe to the | 
land, efpecially the higheft mountains. Philofo- | 
phers have attributed this to an attractive virtue; 
but befides that, this eccult quality is as little — 


underftood as the ancient horror of a vacaum, 


the mechanical caufe of that phenomenon may 


be explained by material agents; I mean the | 


Jaw of the equilibrium Of fluids, by which the 
heavier air forces the lighter upwards; for con- 


tinents, under the fame parallel, and elevation, | 


being always more heated than feas, a conftant 
current of air takes place, and drives the clouds 


from the fea to the land. This dire&tion will | 
be the more regular as the mountains are heat- — 


ed. Ifthe vapours meet with a flat and level 


country, they will pafs over it without falling, | 
becaufe the land being equally heated, there 1s — 


nothing to'condenfe them. This is the reafon 
why it never, or but very rarély, rains, in fum- 


mer, in Egypt, or the deferts of Arabia and 
Africa. The air of thefe countries being heat- — 


ed and rarefied, raifes the clouds, and, as all 
vapour is elevated by hot air, they continue to 
float in the middle region, where the prevail- 
ing current carries them to the higher pares of 
the continent, which perform, in fome meafure, 
as I have already faid, the office of a chimney. 
Being then at a greater diftance from the earth, 


which 
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which is the great receptacle of heat, they 
refrigerated and condenfed, till them particids 
colle& into rain or fhow. In winter, the effects 
alter with circumflances. When the fin is re- — 


mote from the countries we are fpeaking:of, ~ 


the earth being lefs heated, the air in general 
affumes a temperature more:nearly approaching; 
to that of the high mountains; it becomes colddy 
and more denfe; the vapours are no longer elera- 
ted to the fame height; the clouds are formed - 
lower down; and frequently fail quite to the 
earth, and are called fogs.. At this period, ac- 
cumulated by the wefterly winds, and by the 
abfence of the currents which carry them off in 
fummer, they are compelled to fall upon the 
plains, and hence the folution of the problem *: 
*¢ The evaporation being more abundant in 
«* fummer than in winter, why are there more 
<« clouds, fogs, and rains in winter than in fum- 
4¢mer?” Hence alfo we are enabled to erplaig 
another appearance bothin Egyptand Paleftine+, 
«that if there be a continual and gentle rain, 
it will fall rather in the night than in the 
“day.” In thefe countries, it is generaily re- 
marked that clouds and fogs approach the eartls 
at night, and rife from it in the day, becaufe 
the prefence of the fun always excites a degree 
of heat fufficient to raife them; I have often 
experienced the trath of this at Cairo, in the 
months of July and Augult, 1783. Ardan- 


VOL. L. =x rife, 
* See Chap IV. 2. 
+ Theyoubiecsed this in Paleftine, in the months of 


November, December, and January, 1784 and 1785. 
'Fhe temperature of the plain of Paleftime, efpeciaBy 5. 
wards Gaza, iy nearly the fase with that of Egypt. 


= 
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rife, we frequently had a fog, the thermometer 
being at feventeen degrees * ; two hours after, 
-the thermometer being at twenty, or, perhaps, 
-tweny-four degrees, the fky was covered with 
{cattered clouds driving to the fouth. On my 
_return from Suez, about the fame time, that is, 
between the 24th and 26th of July, we had no 
fog during the two nights we paffed in the de- 
fert ; but on arriving, at break of day, in fight 
of the valley of Egypt, I obferved it covered 
with a body of vapours which had the appear- 
ance of a {tagnant lake. As the day came on, 
they began to move and rife, and, before eight | 
o’clock in the morning, they had left the ground, | 
and the air only fhewed fome fcattered clouds, | 
which took their courfe along the valley. The | 
following year, being among the Druzes, I 
.obferved nearly fimilar phenomena. Firft, a- 
bout the end of June, there was formed a chain 
sof clouds, to be attributed, no doubt, to the 
overflowing of Egypt by the Nile +, and which 
in faét, proceeded from that quarter, and were | 
paffing to the north-eaft {.. After this firft ir- | 
-yuption, towards the end of July, and in | 
: Augult,- there was a fecond feafon of clouds. | 
‘Every day, towards eleven o'clock, or about | 
noon, the fky was overcalt, the fun was often 
, ‘4 | - anvifible 
+» © By Reaumur’s fegle, (anfwering to 7o of Fahren- 
- Peit’s). a 
Ls + it is not fuperfluous to obferve that the Nile, at that 
period, ¢aufes a current along the whole coaft of Syria, 
- - which extends from Gaza to Cyprus. 
¢ “This appears to me to be the column of clouds mene 
tioned by Baron de Tot¢. I have alfo obferved the mif- 
tinefs of the horizop of Egypt, of which he {peaks, 
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invifible the whole afternoon, the fannin, of 
fummit of Lebanon, was capped with clouds; 
and many of them, afcending the declivities, 
remained among the vinevanlk and the pines,’ 
and I was frequently fo enveloped in a white,: 
humid, warm and opake mift, .as not to. bec 
able to fee four paces before me. About tem 
or eleven at night, the fky grew clear; the ftars 
appeared, and the remainder of the night was 
very fine; the fun rofe fhining, and, ‘towards: 
noon, the like appearances returned: in the fame 
circle. . This repetition puzzled me the more, 
as.I could not conceive what became of all this: 
quantity of clouds. Part of them, it is true, 
paffed the chain of the Sannin; thefe I might 
fuppofe had proceeded to Anti-Lebanon, or the: 
defert ; but what was to become of that portion’ 
which was pafling along the declivity, at the 
moment the {fun fet, for there was neither dew. 
nor rain into which they could be refolved? 
To difcover the caufe of this, I afeended feve- 
ral mornings fucceffively, at day-break, a neigh- 
bouring eminence, and there looking down up- 
on the valley, and the fea, diftant, in an ob» 
lique line, about five leagues, T examimed at- 
‘tentively the ftate of the atmofphere. [at firft 
perceived nothing but a body of vapours which. 
veiled the waters; and the horizon,. towards 
the fea, appeared to me very thick, while om 
the fide of the mountains it was quite clear. 
As the fun enlightened that part, I difoovered 
clouds by the reflection of his rays; thefe.at 
firft feemed to me very low; but, as the heat 
_ encreafed, they. feparated, and rofe higher, aad 
We hie 2 x2 continually 
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eontistvally proceeding towards the mountain, 
conunued there the remainder of the day, as I 
have deferibed. From hence I concluded that 
the clouds I faw, thus mounting, formed 2 
great part of thofe which were on the declivities 
18 the evenisg, and which, not bemg- able to 
rife: fufiiciently bigh, had been feized by the 
cold air, and thrown back on the fea, by the 
land breeze; | imagiaed that they were retain- 
ed there the whole night, till the fea breeze, 
getting up, drove them back upon the moun- 
tam, aad hurried part of them over the tap, to 
fall in dews on the oppofite fide, or to moiften 
the feorching air in the defert. 

I have already remarked that thefe clands 
eonveyed no devs; and that there were fewer 
when the fky was clouded, than when the 
Jaeavens were clear. But the dew is always 
lefs abundant on thefe mountains, than on the 
éoaft, and in Egypt, which may be eafily ex- 
plained, by {xppofing that the air is not able to 
elevate to that height the excefs of humidity 
with which it is | s for the dew, as it is 
well known, is the excefs of humidity which the 
heated air raifes in vapour during the day, and 
which, condenfing by the cooineis of the even- 
ing, falls down again m greater or lIefs abun- 
dance, according to the vicinity of the country 
20 the fea. .This refolves-a2 queftion propofed 
to me at Yafa; viz. “ Why on¢ {weats mose 
* at Yafa, an the borders of. the fea, than at 
“ Ramla, which is at three leagues diftance up 
the country?’ The reafon is, that the air of 
Yafa, being farusated with huraid: particles, 

gsr oe _- imbibe 
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“‘Jmbibes the emanations of the body but dowlys 

while at Ramla, the air being more dry, ab- 
forbs them fafter. For this reafon, alfo, the 
breath is vifible in winter, in our climates, and 
not in fummer. Hence the exceflive dews in 
the Delta, which gre lefs confiderable in the 
'Thebais, and the defert, as,{ am well affured ; 
and if the moifture does not fall when the 
heavens are obicured, it is owing to jts afflum- 
ing the form of clouds, or being intercepted by 
them. : 


At other times when the fky is ferene, we. 


fee the clouds fometimes difperfe and diflolve, 
like fmoke; at others, form in an inftant, and 
from a {mall fpeck, become of a prodigious 
fize. This is particplarly obfervable at the 
fummit of Lebanon, and mariners have ex- 
perienced that, the appearance of a cloud, on 
this peak, is an infallible prefage of , a. wefterly 
wind. At f{un-fet, I have often obferved thefe 
li oo adhering to the fides of the rocks 
or Nahr-el-Kelb, and augmenting {fo rapidly, 
that in an hour the valley was quite full of 
them. The inhabitants fay, they are the: va- 
pours of the valley itfelf; but this valley being 
all ftone, and without water, it is impoflible 
they fhould be exhalations from that ; it is more 


natural to f{uppofe them vapours of the atmof- | 
phere, which, condenfed at the approach of — 


night, fallin an imperceptible rain, and cauf 
the mift which is then obferved. Fogs are 
explicable on the fame principles. There are 
-none in the hot countries diftant from -the fea, 
nor during the fummer droughts ; for, in thefe 

| X 3 ) cafes, 
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gafes, the air has no ferplus of humidity. Bue 
they appear aftey the autumnal rains, and, even 
in fummer, after heavy fhowers, becautfe the 
earth has then imbibed matter for evaporation, 
and acquired a degree of coolnefs fufcient to 
caufe a condenfation of the vapours. In our 
climates, they always hegin in the meadows, 
in preference to tilled ground. - We frequently 


obferve, at the fetting of the fun, a fheet of | 


fmoke, forming on the grafs, which foon in- 
creafes in extent and height; which is owin 
-humid and cool places condenfing the fal fing 
vapours fooner than dry or dafty. : 
Maay other remarks might be made on the 
formation and nature of thefe vapours, which 
though, in fa& the fame, are called fogs, 
when they reft on the ground, and clopds, 
when they rife into the air. By confidering 
their various properties, we fhall perceive they 
are governed by the laws of combination, diffo- 
lution, precipitation, and faturation ; of which 
modern phyfics, under the appellation: cf che- 
wniftry, is employed in developing the. theory. 
But. to enter upon them here, I fhould be 
obliged to enter into details which would lead 
me too far from my fubjed, I fhail therefore, 
only add one remark as to thunder. 
under is heard jn the Delta as well as 
Syria; bute with this difference, that in the 
former, and the plain of Paleftine, it is very 
tere in fummer, and more frequent in winter ; 
while in the mountains, it is more frequent in 
fummer. In both countries, it happens ofteneft 
3a the rainy an or about the time of the 


t equinoxes, 


| 
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equinoxes, efpecially the autumnal one; it is 
further remarkable, that it never comes on 
~ from the land-fide, but always from the fea. 
‘Vhe forms which fall on the Delta and Syria 
conftantly come from the Mediterranean *, 
Thefe ftorms, in general, happen either in the 
evening or morning, and rarely in the middle | 
of the day ¢; they are accompanied with 
violent fhowers, and fometimes with hail, which 
in an hour’s time, render the country full of 
little lakes. Thefe circumftances, and, efpecial- 
ly this perpetual conne@tion of clouds with 
thunder, may: fuggeft the following remarks. 
If clouds ‘conitantly attend thunder, and are 
abfolutely neceffary to its exiftence, it muft be 
occafioned by fome of their elements. But how 
are clouds formed? By the evaporation of wa- 
ter. How is this effetted? By the element of 
fire. Water is not of itfeif volatile ; fome agent 
is neceffary to raife it; this is fire; and hence, 
ns has been already faid, ‘* evaporation is al- 
** ways in proportion to the heat applied to.wa- 


“ ter.” 
* I de not know what paffes in this refpe& in Upper 
‘Egypt: as for the Delta, i appears that-it fometimes re- 
ceives clouds and thunder from the Red Sea. On the 
day that I Jeft Cairo, (September 26th, 1783,) as night 
‘was coming on, a ftorm appezred in the fouth-eaft, which 
‘foon produced feveral claps of thunder, and ended by a 
violent fall of hail, as large as the largeft fort of peas. 
Tt continued ten or twelve minutes; and my companions 
and I had time enough to colle& a quantity of hail-ftones, 
fulficient to fill two large gaffes, and could fay that we 
had drank iced water in Egypt. It is proper to add that 
it was at the time hag the joutherly monfoon begins to 
eklow on the Red-Se 

+ MM. Niebuhr ae alt obferyed, at Moka and Henly 

bay , that ftorms always proceed from the fea. 


. 
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Ff 


*‘ter.”” Every particle of water is rendered vo, 


latile by a particle of fire, and, unqueftionably, 


alfo, by a particle of air combined with it 
This combination may be confidered as a neu- 
tral falt, and, comparing it with nitre, we may 
fay the water init reprefents the alkali, and the 
fire the nitrous acid. The clouds, thus compo- 
fed, float in the atmofphere until they meet with 
fomething which difunites their conftituent parts. 
If, by any caufe, thefe particles are fuddenly 
feparated, a detonation follows, accompanied, 
as in nitre, with explofion and light. The fiery 
matter, and the air, being inftantly diflipated 
by the fhock, the water which was united with 
them, reitored to its natural gravity, falls pre- 
cipitately from the height to which it had been 
elevated; and hence the violent fhowers which 


-follow loud claps of thunder, and which hap- 


pen, generally, at the end of ftorms, the igne- 


.ous matter being then expended. Sometimes 


‘the particles of fire being combined with the air 


_only, it melts like nitre; and this it is, doubt- 


leis, which produces thofe lightnings, when no 
thunder is heard, called fires of the horizon 
(feux @horizon).* But 1s this igneous matter 
diltin&t from the electric? Does it obferve pecu- 
liar laws and affinities in its combinations and 
detonations? This is what I fhall not take upon 
me toexamine. Thefe refearches are irrelevant 
; in 

* Falling ftars feem alfo to be a particular combination 

of igneous matter.- ‘The Maronites of Mar-Elias affured 
me that one of thefe ftars falling, three years ago, on two 
mules of the convent, killed them both, making an ex- 


igfion like the report of a piftol, and leaving no more 
ghau thundes. : 
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an a book of travels: I muft confine myfelf to 
facts; and I have already expatiated fufficiently 
in-having added thefe explanations which 
facts {tated naturally prefent. : 


Eres ceeeasgrmmpraanyoans 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the Inbabitants of Syria. 


SYRIA, has undergone fo many revolutions, 
that its inhabitants are a mingled race of diffe- 
rent nations. Within two thoufand five hun- 
dred years, we may reckon ten invafions, which 
have introduced into that country a fucceffion of 
foreign nations. Firft, the Aflyrians of Nineveh, 
who paffed the Euphrates about 750 years before 
our era,-and took poffeffion, within 60 years, of 
all the country which lies to the north of Judea. 
Thefe being deftroyed by their dependants, the 
Chaldeans of Babylon, the latter fucceeded, as 
by hereditary right, to their poffefiens, and 
completed the conqueft of Syria, the Ifle of 
Tyre alone excepted. To the Chaldeans fuc- 
ceeded the Perfians of Cyrus, and thefe tn their 
turn were conquered by the Macedonians of A- 
lexander. It would naturally have been expec. 
ted that Syria would have ceafed to be a vaffal 
to foreign powers, and that it would eftablith 
its own government, in conformity to the natu- 
ral right of every country ; but thé people, who 
found ip the Seleucida only cruel defpots and 

oppreffors, 
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' oppreffors, feeing themfelves reduced to thé né- 
ceffity of bearing fome yoke, preferred the light- 
elk; and Syria became, by the arms of Porn 
pey, a province of Rome. — 

Five centuries after, when the fons of Theo. 
dofius divided their immenfe’ patrimony, this 
country changed the capital to which it was to 
appertain, without changing its’ mafters, and 
was annexed to the empire of Conftantinople. 
Such was its fituation when, in the year 622, 
the Arabian tribes, collected under the banners 
of Mahomet, feized, or rather laid it watte. 
Since that period, torn to pieces by the civil 
wars of the Fatmites, and the Ommiades, wrett- 
ed from the Caliphs by their rebellious gover- 
nors, taken from them by the Turkman foldiery, 
invaded by the European crufaders, retaken by 
the Mamlouks of Egypt, and ravaged by Ta- 
merhane and his Tartars, it has at length fallen 
into the hands of the Ottoman Turks, who have 
been its mafters for two hundred and fixty-eight 
years. ; 

Thefe viciffitudes have introduced into the 
country diftinct tribes of inhabitants, as various. 
as the revolutions it has undergone, fo that the 
people of Syria muft not be confidered as one 
fingle nation, but as an aflemblage of many. 

They may be divided into three principal 
claffes: Firft, ‘The pofterity of the people con- 
quered by the Arabs, that is, the Greeks of the. 
Lower Empire. Secondly, The pofterity of the 
Arabian conquerors. Thirdly, The prefent ru- 
lers, the Ottoman Turks. 3 
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. OF thefe three lates: the two fir muft be 
gaia fubdivided, in confequence of feveral dif- 
tinctions which have taken place among them. 

The Greeks then mut be divided into, Firit, 
Greeks proper, vulgarly called Scbifmatics, Or 
feparated from the Romifh communion. Se- 
condly, Latin Greeks, re-united to that com- 
munion. Thirdly, Maronites, or Greeks of the 
fe& of the Monk Maron, formerly independent 
of the two communions, but at prefent umted 
to the latter. 

The Arabs muft be divided into, Firft, The 
proper defcendents of the conquerors, who have ° 
greatly intermixed their blood, and are confi- - 
derably the moft numerous. Secondly, The 
Motoualis, djitinguithed from thefe by their re- 
ligious opinions. _ Thirdly, The Druzes, diftin& 
likewile, from the fame reaion. Laftly, The An- 
f{arians, who are alfo defcended from the Arabs. 

To thefe people, who are the cultivators and 
fettled inhabitants of Syria, we muft add three 
other wandering tribes of fhepherds, viz. the 
‘Turkmans, the Curds, and the Bedouin Arabs. 

Such are the different races diperfed over 
the country, between the fea and the. defert, 
from Gaza to Alexandretta. 

. In this enumeration, it is remarkable that the 
ancient inhabitants have no remaining reprefen- 
tative; their diftinguifhing chara¢teriltics are 
loft and confounded in thofe of the Greeks, whe, 
in fact, by a continued refidence from the days 
of Alexander,- have had fuffieient time entirely 
to fupplant the aboriginal inhabitants; the 
opis itfelf, and a few:txaita.of ancient aan- 
. ners 
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ners and cuftoms, are all that remain of ages 
that are pafled away. ‘ 

Foreigners are not prevented by natural cau- 
fes, asin Egypt, from fettling in Syria. This 
country is congenial to almoft every confitu- 
tion. ‘The features and complexion are govern- 
ed by nearly the fame laws there as in the fouth 
of Europe, with the differences only which na- 
turally refult from the nature of the climate 
hus the inhabitants of the fouthern plains are 
more fwarthy than thofe of the northern, and 
thefe, more fo than the inhabitants of the moun- | 
tains. In Lebanon, and the country of the 
Druzes, the complexion does uot differ from 
that in our provinces in the middle of France. — 
The women of Damafcus and Tripoli are great- 
ly boafted for their fairnefs, and even the regu. | 
Jarity of their features; but we muft take this 
praife on truft, fince the veil, which they per- 
petually wear, allows no perfon to make nice » 
obfervations. In feveral difiriéts, the women | 
are lefs fcrupulous, without bemg lefs chafte. 
In Paleftine, for example, you may fee married | 
women almoft uncovered ; but want and fatigue 
have robbed the countenance of all its charms; 
their eyes alone are almoft{ every where beaut | 


| ful; and the long drapery, which forms their | 
- general drefs, permits the body freely to dif- 


play its thape : it is fometimes without elegance, 
but its proportions at leaft are no way mjured. 
I do not recollect having feen in Syria, nor even | 
in Egypt, two perions crooked or deformed. It 
is true they are firangers to thofe tight-laced 
Waikts, which are fo mach admired among us: 

! ghey 
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they are in no eftimation in the eaft; and the 
young women, affilted by their mothers, very 
‘early ftudy, even fuperftitious receipts, to ac- 
quire an embonpoint: happily, Nature, by refift- 
ang our caprices, has fet bounds-to our fingula- 
rities, for we do not find’ that in Syria, where 
the fhape is unconfined, that the body becomes 
larger than in France, where it is tizhtly laced. 

The Syzians, in general, are of a middlin 
flature, and, asin all warm countries, are lef 
corpulent than the inhabitants of the north, 
We find, however, in the cities, fome individu. 
als whofe rotundity of belly proves how much 
ahe influence of diet, in a certain degree, coun- 
terbalances that of climate. 

There is no difeafe peculiar to Syria, but the 
pimple of Aleppo, which I ihall notice when [ 
come to fpeak of that city. The diforders pre- 
. valent here are dyfenteries, inflammatory and 
intermittent fevers, which are the confequences 
of the bad fruit which the people greedily de- 
vour. ‘he fmall-pox is fometimes very fatal ; 
hut the general and moft frequent illnefs is the 
cholic, the caufes of which are very evident, 
when we confider that every body eats to excels 
of unripe fruit, raw vegetables, honey, cheefe, 
olives, ftrong oil, four milk, and ill-fermented 
bread. Thefe are the ufual food of all the in- 
habitants ; and the acid juices they contain pro- 
duce crudities, naufea, and even frequent vo- 
mitings of bile. Accordingly, the firft prefcrip- 
tion in almoft all diforders is an emetic, which: 
smethod of treatment, however, is only known 
to the European phyficians. Bleeding, as I 

VOL. I. ¥ have 
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have already faid, is neither neceflary, nor very 
ofeful. In lefs urgent cafes, cream of tartar and 
tamarinds have the moft general fuccefs. 

The almoft univerfal language of Syria is A- 
rabic. M. Niebuhr reports, upon hearfay, that 
the Syriac‘is ftill ufed in fome villages of the 
mountains ; but, though I interrogated, on this 
fubje&, feveral monks, who are perfectly welf 
acquainted with the conntry, I have not been 
able to learn any thing like it. I have been told 
only that, in the towns of Maloula and Stdnaia, 
hear Damafcus, they fpeak a diale& fo corrup- 
ted, that it 1s difficult to be underftood. Bue 
this difficulty proves nothing, fince, in Syria, as 
in all the Arabian countries, the dialects vary 
at every place. The Syriac may be, therefore, 
regarded as a dead language; for the Maron- 
ites, who have preferved it in their liturgy, and 
in their mafs, underftand very little of it, while 
they recite theaf. We may affert the fame of 
the Greek. Among the monks and fthifmatic 
priefts, there are very tew who have any know- 
Tedye of it, unlefs they have made it their par- 
ticular ftudy in the iflands of the Archipelago yr 
befides, we know that the modern Greek is fo 
corrupted, that it would no more enable a man 
to underftard Demofthenes, than the Italian to 
read Cicero. The Turkifh language is only u~ 
fed, in Syria, by the military, perfons in office, 
and the Turkman hordes*. Some of the na- 
tives learn it, as the Turks learn Arabic, to 

| facilitate 
_ * Turkith is fpoken at Alexandretta,and Beilem, which. 
is contiguous; but they muft be regarded as frontiers of 
Caramangia, where Turkith is the vulgar tongue. 
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facilitate their dealings with ftrangers: but the, 
pronunciation and accent of thefe two langua-— 
ges have fo little analogy that they always con- 
tinue foreign to each other. The Turks, habi-’ 
tuated to a nafal and pompous profody, are 
rarely able to imitate the harth founds and ftrong 
a{pirations of the Arabic. This tongue abounds 
fo in harth vowels and guttural confonants that, 
on hearing it {poken for the firft time, you would 
imagine they were gargling their throats. On 
this account it is difagreeable and difficult to 
all Europeans; but fuch ts the power of habit 
that, when we complain to.the Arabs of its af 
perity, they accufe us of a want of ear, and re- 
tort the charge upon our languages; among 
which they give the preference to the Italian; . 
and they compare, with fome reafon, the French 
to the Turkifh, and:the Englith to the Perfian. 
In the diale@s of their own we find almoft the 
fame difference. The Arabic of Syria is much 
harfher than that of Egypt; the pronunciation 
of the profeffors of the law of Cairo is elteemed _ 
a.model of facility and elegance. But, accor- 
ding to the obfervation of M. Niebuhr, that of 
the inhabitants of the Yemen, and the fouthern 
coaft, is infinitely fofter, and gives a fluency to 
the Arabic, of which he could not have thought | 
it fufceptible. Attempts have been made to ef- 
tablifh an analogy between the climates and the 
pronunciation of languages; it has been faid, | 
for inftlance, that the inhabitants of the north 
{peak more with their lips and teeth than thofe — 
of the fouth. This may be juft when applied 


to fome parts of our continent; but, to decide” 
Y 2 univerfally, 
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aniverfally, we muft make more circum fantia# 
and extenfive obfervations. We fhould not too 
haftily pronounce thefe general decifions con- 
cerning languages and their different characters: 
becaufe we are always naturally led to judge by 
comparifon with our own, and, confequently, 
are influenced by a prejudice which is very like- 
Ty to miflead us. | 

Among the different inhabitants of Syria I 
have mentioned, fome are difperfed, indifferent- 
dy, over every part of the country, others con- 
fine themfelves to particular {fpots, which it wilf 
he proper to particularize. 

The Greeks proper, the Turks, and the A- 
rabiah peafants,. belong to the former clafs, with 
this difference, that the Turks refide only in the 
towns where they are in poffeffion of the milita- 
ry employments, and the offices of the magif- 
tracy, and where they exeraife the arts. The 
Arabs and the Greeks inhabit the villages, 
and form the clafs of hufbandmen in the coun- 
try, and the inferror people in the towns. The 
part of the country which contains the moit 
Greek villages is the Pachalic of Damafcus. 

The Greeks of the Romifh communion, who 
are much lefs numerous than the ichi{matics, 
are all retired within the towns, where they cul- 
tivate the arts and commerce, ‘The protéétion 
of the Franks, has procttred them a decided fu- 
periority in trade, wherever there are European 
fettlements. | 

The Maronites form a national body, which 
occupies, almof exclufively, the whole country 

| comprifed 
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«comprifed between Nahr-el-kelb (the river of 
the Dog) and Nahr-el-bared (the cold river), 
from the fummit of the mountains on the eaft, 
to the Mediterranean on the wett. 

The Druzes are their immediate neighbours, 
theig country extends from Nahr-el-kelb to the 
neighbourhood of Sour (Tyre), between the 
‘valley of Bekaa and the fea. | 

The country of tke Motoualis formerly inclu- 
ded the valley of Bekaa, as far as Sour: but 
this people, of late years, have undergone 2 
revolution which has reduced them almoft to 
nothing. . , . 

As tor the Anfarians they. are fcattered a- 
mong the mountains from Nahr-akkar as far as 
Antakia; they are diftinguifhed into different 
tribes, fuch as the Kelbia, the Kadmoufia, the 
Shamfia, &c. a 

The Turkmans, the Curds, and the Bedouins, 
have no fixed habitations, but are perpetually 
wandering with their tents and herds, in limit- 
ed diltrias, of which they look upon themfelves 
as the proprietors. The Turkman hordes ge- 
nerally encamp on the plain of Antioch; the 
Curds in the mountains between Alexandretta 
and the Euphrates; and the Arabs fpread over 
_the whole frontier of Syria, adjacent to their 
deferts, and even the plains of the interior part 
of the country, as thofe of Paleftine, Bekaa, 
and Galilee. 

_ To form more diftiné& ideas of thefe different 
claffes, let us confider more circumftantially 


what is peculiar to each of them. 
° : ¥ 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXL 


a — 


Of the Paftoral or Wandering Tribes of Syride 


Sect. I. 
Of the Turkmans. 


THE Torkmans are of the number of thofe 
Tartar hordes, who, on the great revolutions 
of the empire of the Caliph, emigrated from the 
eaftward of the Cafpian fea, and fpread them- 
felves over the vaft plains of Armenia and Afia 
Minor. Their language is the fame. with that 
of the Turks, and their mode of life nearly fimi- 
-Jar to that of the Bedouin Arabs. Like them, 
they are paftors, and confequently obliged to 
travel over immenfe traés of land to procure 
fubfiftence for their numerous herds. But there 
is this difference, that the countries frequented 
by the Turkmans being rich in pafturage, they 
ean feed more cattle on them, and are therefore 
Jefs difperfed than the Arabs of the defert. 
Fach of their Ordous, or camps, acknowledges 
a Chief, whofe power is not determined by fix- 
ed laws, but governed by cuftom and cireum- 
ftances. It is rarely abufed,.becaufe the fociety 
is compact, and the nature of théir fituation 
maintains fufficient equality among its members. 
Every man able to bear arms is anxious to car- 
ry them, fince on his individual force depend 

both 
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both his perfonal fafety, and the refped paid 
him by hiscompanions. Al! their property con- 
filts in cattle, that is camels, buffaloes, goats, 
and efpecially fheep. They live on milk, but- 
ter, and meat, which are in great abundance 
among them, and the furplus of which they fell 


in the.towns and the neighbouring country, for “ 
they are almoft able alone to fupply the but- 


cheries. In return, they take arms, clothes, 
money, and corn. Their women fpin wool, 
and make carpets, which have been in ufe in 
thefe countries from time immemorial, and con- 
fequently indicates their manner of living to 
have been always the fame. As for the men, 
their whole occupation confifts in fmoking, and 
looking after their flocks. Perpetually on horfe- 
back, with their lances on their fhoulders, their 
crooked fabres by their fides, and their piftols 
in their belts, they are expert horfemen and in- 
defatigable foldiers. They have frequent dif- 
ferences with the Turks, who dread them; but 
as they are divided among themfelves, and form 
feparate camps, they do not affume that fuperi- 
ority which their combined forces would enfure 
them. The Pachalics of Aleppo and Damaf- 


cus, which are the only parts of Syria they fre- . 


quent, may be computed to contain about thir- 
ty thoufand wandering Turkmans. A great 
number of thefe tribes pafs, in fummer, into Ar- 
menia and. Caramania, where they find grafs 
in greater abundance, and return to their for- 
mer quarters in the winter. The Turkmans are 
reputed Muflulmen, and generally bear the dif- 
tinguifhing mark, circumcifion, But they Bie 
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ble themfelves very little about religion, and 
' they have neither the ceremonies, nor the fana- 
ticifm of fedentary nations. As for their man- 
ners, to defcribe them accurately, it would be 
neceflary to have lived among them. They have, 
however, the reputation of not being robbers, 
like the Arabs, though they are neither lefs ge- 
merous, nor lefs hofpitable than they ; and when 
we confider that they live in plenty, without be- 
ing tich, and are inured to war, and hardened 
by fatigue and danger, we may prefume they 
are equally removed from the corruption of 
towns and the abafement of the country. 


Sect. dit. 


Of the Curds. 


Tue Curds are another body of the nation 
whofe divided tribes are equally difperfed over 
Lower Afia, and have extended themfelves very 
widely, efpecially within the laft hundred years, 
Their original country is the chain of mountains 
from whence iffue the different branches of the 
Tigris, which furrounding the upper part of the 
great Zab, paffes to the fouthward, as far as 
the frontiers of the Irak-adjami, or Perfian 
Irak*. In modern geography, it is known by 
the name of Curd-effan. {tis very fertile in grain, 
lint, fefame, and rice; it abounds in excellent 

afturage, and produces gall-nuts and even filk. 
here are alfo {weet acorris gathered about twa 
or 


-* Adjam is the name of the Perfians in Arabic. The 
Grecks were acquainted with it, and expreffed it by 
Achemen- ides. — 
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ér three inches long, of which they make a 
fpecies of bread. his country is mentioned in 
the moft ancient traditions and hiftories of the 
eaft, in which it is made the feene of feverak 
mythological events. The Chaldean Berofus, 
and the Armenian Maribas, cited by Mofes 
Chorenenfis, affert that it was in the mountains 
Gord-onzi* that Xifuthrus landed after efcap- 
mg from the deluge; and the local eircumitan- 
ces which they add, prove, what was otherwife 
tuficiently evident, that Gord and Curd are the 
fame. Thofe were the fame Curds who are 
mentioned by Xenophon underthedenomination 
of Card-uchi, and who oppofed the retreat of the 
Ten Thoufand. This hiftorian obferves that, 
though fhut in on all fides by the Perfian empire, 
they had conftantly braved the power of the 
Great King, and the arms of his Satraps. ‘They 
have changed but little in their modern ftate ; 
for, though, in appearance, tributaries to the 
Porte, they pay very little refpeét to the orders 
of the Grand Signior, or his Pachas. M. Nie- 
buhr, who travelled in thefe countries in 1760, 
reports, that in their mountains they are fubject 
to a fort of feodal government, which appears 
to me fimilar to that we obferve among the 
Druzes. Each village has its chief, and the 
whole nation is divided into different and inde- 
pendant factions. The difputes infeparable from 
this {tate of anarchy have detached from the 
nation a great number of tribes and families, 
which have adopted the wandering life of the 
‘Turk. 


* Strabo, lib. rr fays, that the Niphatcs, and its chain 
of mountains, are called Gordonai. 
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Turkmans and Arabs. Thefe are difperfed in 


the Diarbekir, and over the plains of Arzroum, 
Erivan, Sivas, Aleppo and Damafcus: all their 


bordes united are eftimated to exceed one hun- | 


_ dred and forty thoufand ¢ents, that is, one hun- 


dred and forty thoufand armed men. Like the — 
Turkmans, thefe Curds are paftors and wander- | 
ers; but differ from them in fome particular 


cultoms, The Turkmans give their daughters 
a marriage dower: the Curds receive a premi- 


um for them. The Turkmans pay no retped | 
to that antiquity of extraction which we call no- | 
bility: the Curds honour it above every thing. | 


The Turkmans do not fteal: the Curds are al- 
molt every where looked upon as plunderers; 
on which account, they are much dreaded in 
the neighbourhood of Aleppo, and of Antioch, 
where they occupy, under the name of Bag- 
dafhlia, the mountains to the eaft of Beilam, as 
tar as near Isles. In this Pachalic, and in that 
of Damaicus, their number exceeds twenty 
thoufand tents and huts; for they have alfo 
fixed habitations. They are reputed Mahome- 
tans; but they never trouble themfelves about 
religious rites or opinions. Several of them, 
diftinguifhed by the name of Yazdia, worfhip 
Shaitan, or Satan, that is, the genius who is 
the exemy (of God). This notion, efpecially 
prevalent in the Diarbekir, and the frontiers of 
Perfia, is a relic of the ancient fyftem of the 
good and evil principles, which varied according 
to the fpirit of the Perfian, Jewith, Chriftian, 
and Mahometan doétrines, has continually pre- 
wailed in thefe countries. -Zoroafter is general- 


iy 
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Ty confidered as its author; but, long before 
his time, Egypt acknowledged Orofmades and 
Avrimanius, under the names of Ofiris and Ty- 
phon. It is no lefs an error, likewife, to fup- 
pofe, that this dogma was not propagated prior 
to the reign of Darius Hyftafpes, fince Zoroaf- 
ter, who taught it, flourifhed in Media while 
Solomon reigned in Judea. 

Language is the principal indication of the 
confanguinity of nations. That of the Curds 
has feveral diverfities of dialect; but the ground 
is Perfian with a mixture of feveral Arabic and 
Kaldean words. ‘Their alphabetical letters are 
purely Perfian. . The propaganda has caufed to 
be printed at Rome, a vocabulary compofed by 
Maurice Garzoni, which affords fatisfaCtory in- 
Rructions on this fubjec@. It were to he wifhed 
that every government would encourage this fpe- 
¢ies of refearch. Doétor Pallas has publifheda 
great number of comparative vocabularies but 
unfortunately they are in Ruffian characters ; 
and I am afraid the Ruffian nation will have 
fome difficulty in perfuading Europe to prefer 
their characters to the Roman. 


Secr. IIL. 


Of the Bedouin Arabs. 


A third wandering people in Syria, are the 
Bedouin Arabs, whom we have already found 
in Egypt. Of thefe I made but.a flight 
mention in treating of that province, becaufe, 
having only had a tranfient view of them, with- 


out knowing their language, their name tagger 
. ec 
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ed but few ideas to my mind; but having been 

_ better acquainted with them in Syria; having 
even made a journey to one of their camps, near 
Gaza, and lived feveral days among them, I 
am furnifhed with feveral facts and obfervations 
which [ fhall proceed to detail. 

In general, when {peaking of the Arabs, we 
fhould diftinguifh whether they are cultivators, 
or paftors; for this difference in their mode of | 
life occafions fo great a one in their manners, 
and genius, that they become almoft foreign 
nations, with refpect to each other. In the 
former cafe, leading a fedentary life, attached 
to the tame foil, and fubje& to regular govern- 
ments, the focial ftate in which they live, very 
nearly refembles our own. Such are the inha- 
bitants of the Yemen: and fuch, alfo, are the 
defcendants of thofe ancient conquerors, whe 
have either entirely, or in part; given inhabi- 
tants to Syria, Egypt, and the Barbary itates, 
In the fecond cafe, having only a tranfient ine 
tereilt in the foul, perpetually removing their 
tents from one place to another, and under 
fubjection to no laws, their mode of exiftence 
is neither that of polifhed nations, nor of fava- 
ges; and, therefore, more particularly merits 
our attention. Such are the Bedouins, or in- 
habitants of the vaft deferts which extend from 
the confines of Perfia, to Morocco. Though 
divided into independent communities, or tribes, 
not unfrequently hoftile to each other, they 
may fill be confidered as forming one nation. 

- The refemblance of their language is a manifek 
token of this relationfhip. ‘The only difference, 
that 
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that exifts. between them is, that the African 
Cribes are of a lefs ancient origin, being ‘otis 
or to the conqueft of thefe countries by the 
Caliphs, or fucceffurs of Mahomet; while the 
tribes of the defert of Arabia, properly fo call-_ 
ed, have defcended by an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceffon from the remoteft ages; and it is of 
thefe I mean more efpecially to treat, as being 
more immediately connected with my fubject. 
To thefe the orientals are accuftomed to appro- 
priate the name of Arabs, as being the mott 
ancient, andthe pureft race. Theterm Bedaoui 
is added as a fynonimous expreflion, fignifying, 
as I have obferved, inhabitant of the Defert; 
and this term has the greater propriety, as the 
word drab, in the ancient language of thele 
countries, fignifies properly a folitude or defert. 
It is not without reafon that the inhabitants 
of the defert boaft of bemg the pureft and the 
belt preferved race of all the Arab tribes: for 
never have they been conquered, nor have they 
mixed with any other people, by making con- 
queits ; for thofe by which the general name 
of Arabs has been rendered famous, really hbe- 
long only to the tribes af the Hedjaz, and the 
Yemen; thofe who dwelt in the interior parts 
of the country, never emigrated at the time of 
the revolution effected by Mahomet; or if they 
did take any part in it, it was confined to a few 
individuals, detached by motives of ambition. 
Thus we find the prophet, in his Koran, con- 
tinually ftiling the Arabs of the defert rebels, 
and infidels; nor has fo great a length of time 
produced any very confiderable change. We 
~FOLs fo Zz may 
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may affert they have, in every refpect, retained 
their primitive independence and fimplicity. 
Every thing that ancient hiftory has related of 
their cuftoms, manners, language, and even 
their prejudices, is almoft minutely true of 
them to this day ; and if we confider, befides, 
that this unity of chard&er, preferved througtr 
fuch a number of ages, ftill fubfifts, even in 
the moft diftant fituations, that is, that the 
tribes moft remote from each other preferve an 
exact refemblance, it muft be allowed, that it 
1S curious to examine the circumftances which 
accompany fo peculiar a moral ftate. 

In Europe, and efpecially in Franée, where 
we have no examples of wandering people, we 
can fcarcely conceive what can induce men to 
adopt a mode of life fo repugnant to our ideas. 
We even conceive with difficulty what a defert 
ts, or how it is poflible for a country to have 
inhabitants, if it be barren; or why it is not 
better peopled, if it be capable of cultivation. 
I have experienced thefe difficulties, as well as 
others ; for which reafon, I fhall dwell more 
circumftantially on the faéts which will furnifh 
us with their explanation. 

The wandering and paftoral life led by feve- 
ral Afiatic nations, arifes from two caufes. The 
firft is, the nature of the foil, which, being im- 
proper for cultivation, compels men to have re- 
courfe to animals, which content themfelves 
with the wild herbage of the earth. Where 
this herbage is but thin, a fingle animal will 
foon confume the produce of a great extent of 
ground, and it will be neceflary to run over 


large 
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large tracts of land. Such is the fituation of. 
the Arabs in the defert (properly fo called), of 
firabia, and in that of Africa. . 
The fecond caufe mutt be attributed to their 
manners, fince the foil is fufceptible of culti- 
vation, and is even fertile, in many places; fuch 
as the frontiers of Syria, the Diarbekir, Natolia, 
and the greateft part of the diftricts frequented 
by the Curds and Turkmans. But it appears 
to me that thefe habits are only the effect of 
the political ftate of the country, fo that the 
primary caufe of them muft be referred to the 
government itfelf. This opinion is fupported 
by daily facts; for as often as the different 
hords and wandering tribes find peace and fe- 
curity, and a poflibility of procuring. fufficient. 
provifions, in any diftri@, they take up their re-. 
fidence in it, and adopt, imfenfibly, a fettled . 
life, and the arts of cultivation. But when, on 
the contrary, the tyranny of the government 
drives the inhabitants of a village to extremity, 
the peafants defert their houfes, withdraw with 
their families into the mountains, or wander in. 
the plain-, taking care frequently to change 
their place of habitation, to avoid being fur- 
prifed. It often happens even that individuals, 
turned robbers, in order to withdraw themfelves 
from the laws, or from tyranny, unite and form 
little camps, which maintain themfelves by 
arms, and, -increafing, become new hordes, 
and new tribes. We may pronounce, therefore, 
that in cultivable countries, the wandering life . 
originates in the injuftice or want of policy of the 


government; and that fedentary or agricultural . 
22 employments 


a“ 
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employments are thofe to which mankind afé 
moft natarally mclined. 

With reipect to the Arabs, they appear to be 
particularly condemned to a wandering life, by 
the very nature of their deferts. To paint to 
himfelf thefe deferts, the reader muft imaginé 
a {ky almoft perpetually inflamed, and with- 


out clouds, immenfe and boundlefs -plaims, 


without houfes, trees, rivulets, or hills, where 
the eye frequently meets nothing but an exten- 
five and uniform horizon, like the fea, though 
in fome places the ground is nneven and ftoney. 
Almoft invariably naked on every fide, the 
earth prefents nothing but a few wild plants, 
thinly fcattered, and thickets, whofe folitude is 
rarely difturbed but by antelopes, hares, locutts, 
and rats. Such is the nature of nearly the 
whole country, which ftretches from Aleppo to 
the Arabian fea, and from Egypt to the Perfian 
goiph, and extends fix hundred leagues in 
ength, and three hundred in breadth. 

In this great extent of foil, it cannot be fup- 
pofed that it is every where the fame; it varies 
confiderably in different places. On the fron- 
tiers of Syria, for example, the earth is in gene- 
ral fat and cultivable, nay, even fruitful. It 
is the fame alfo on the banks of the Euphtates;, 


- but in the internal parts of the country, and 


towards the fcouth, it becomes white chalky, as, 
in the parallel of Damafcus; rocky, as in the 
Tih, and the Hedjaz ; and a pure fand, as to the 
eaftward of the Yemen. ‘This variet'¢ in the 
qualities of the foil as productive of fome mi- 


nute differences in the condition of the Bedouins. | 


For 
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For inftance, in the more fterile countries, that. 
is, thofe which produce but few plants, the. 
tribes are feeble, and very diftant; which is 
the cafe in the defert of Suez, that of the Red 
Sea, and the interior of the Great. Defert,. 
called the Najd. Where the foil is more fruit- 
ful,.as between Damafcus and the Euphrates,. 
the tribes are more numerous, and lefs diftant 
from each other; and, laftly, in the cultivable 
diftridts, {uch as the Pachalics of Aleppo, the. 
Hauran, and the neighbourhood of Gaza, the. 
camps, are frequent and contiguous. In the. 
former cafe, thé Bedouins are merely paftors, 
and fubfift only on the produce of their herds, 
and on a few dates, and flefh meat, which they. 
eat, either frefh, or dried in the fun, and re- 
duced to a powder. In the latter, they fow 
fome of their land, and add cheefe, barley, and, 
even rice, to their filefh and milk. 
"On examining the caufes of the fterility and. 
uncultivated ftate of the Defert, we find it is 
chiefly to be attributed to the abfence of foun- 
tains and rivers, and, in general, to the fcarcity. 
of water. This fcarcity of water itfelf is oc- 
cafioned by the nature of the country, which 
being flat, and deftitute of mountains, the clouds 
glide over its heated furface, as I have already. 
remarked is the eafe with Egypt. They never ~ 
reft there but in winter, when the coldnefs of 
the atmofphere hinders them from rifing, and 
diffolves them into rain. The nakednefs of this 
country is alfo another caufe of drought, fince 
the air is for that reafondmore eafily heated, 
and forces the clouds to rife, It is probable 
—_ 7 Z 3 that 
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that a change of climate might be effected, 
were the whole defert to be planted with trees ; 
as for example, with pine trees. 

The effe& produced by the winter rams ts, 
that in thofe parts where the foil. is good, as 
on the frontiers of Syria, a cultivation takes 
place much refembling that of even the interior 
parts of the province ; but as thefe rains neither 
produce fprings, nor conftant rivulets, the in- 
habitants are expofed to the inconvenience of 
wanting water the whole fummer. To remedy 
this it is neceffary to have recourfe to art, and 
to form wells, refervoirs, and cifterns, in which 
they collect their annual fupplies: fuch works 
require money and labour, and are, after all, 
expofed to a variety of accidents. War may 
deftroy in one day, the labour of many months, 
and the refources of the year. A drought, 
which is but too common, may caufe the 
failure of a crop, and reduce the inhabitants 
even to a total want of water. It is true, that 
by digging it is almoft every where to be found 
at from fix to twenty feet depth, but this wa- 
ter is brackifh, as in all the defert of Arabia 
and Africa *; it alfo often dries up, when 
thirft and famine follow; and, if the govern- 
ment does not tend its aid, the villages are 
 deferted. It is evident that agriculture mutt 
be very precarious in fuch a country, and that 
undef a government like that of the Turks, it 

is 

* This faline quality is fo inherent'in the foil, that it 
impregnatés. even the ,#ants. AN thofé of the defert 
abound in alkali, and Glauber’s fale; but it is remarkable 


that this falt diminifhes as we approach the mountains, 
where it is hardly perceptible. 
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. ig more fafe to lead a wandering life, than to 
dwell in a fettled habitation, and depend on a- 

 gricalture for fubfiftence. , 

In diftri@s of a ftoney and fandy foil, as in 
the Tih, the Hedjaz, and the Najd, thefe 
rains rake the feeds of the wild plants fhoot, 
and revive the thickets, ranunculas, worm- 
wood, and kali. They render the lower grounds 
miarfhy, which then produce reeds and grafs; 
and the plain affumes a tolerable degree of ver- 
dure. This is the feafon of abundance both for 
the herds and their mafters; but on the return 
of the heats, every thing is parched up, and 
the earth, corivetted into a grey, and fine duft, 
prefents nothing but dry ftems, as hard as 
wood, on which neither horfes, oxen, nor even 
goats can feed. In this ftate the defert would 
become uninhabitable, and mutt be totally a- 
bandoned, had not nature formed an dnimal 
no lefs hardy and frugal than the foil is fterile 
and ungrateful; I mean the camel. No crea- 
ture feems fo peculidry fitted to the climate in 
which it exifts. We cannot doubt but the na- 
ture of the one has been adapted to that of the 
other by fome difpo/ing intelligence. Defigning 
the camel to dwell in 4 country where he can 
find little nourifhment, Nature has been {paring 
of her rhaterials in the whole of his formation. 
She has not beftowed on him the plump flethi- 
riefs of the ox, horfe, or elephant; but, limi- 
ting herfelf to what is ftriétly neceflary, fhe has 
given him a {mall head without ears, at the end 
of along neck without flefh, She has taken 
frorn his legs and thighs every mufcle not im- 

mediately 
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mediately requifite for motion; and, in fhort, - 
has beftowed on his withered body only the vef- 
fels and tendons neceflary to connect its frame 
together. She has furnithed him with a ftrong 
jaw, that he may grind the hardeft aliments ; 
but left he fhould confume teo much, fhe has 
contracted his ftémach, and obliged him to 
chew the cud. She has lined his foot with a, - 
lump of flefh, which, fliding in the mud, and 
being no way adapted to climbing, fits him on- 

ly for a dry, level, and fandy foil, like that of 
Arabia’: fhe has evidently deftined him like- 
wife to flavery, by refufing him every fort of _ 
defence againft his enemies. Deftitute of the _ 
horns of the bull, the hoof of the horfe, the 
tooth of the elephant, and the fwiftnefs of the 
ftag, how can the camel refift or avoid the at- 
tacks of the Jion, the tyger, or even the wolf? 
To preterve the ipecies, therefore, Nature has 
concealed him in the depth of the vaft deferts, 
where the want of vegetables can attract no 
game, and whence the want of game repels e- 
very voracious animal. Tyranny muft have 
expelled man from the habitable parts of the 
earth, before the camel could have loft his li- 
berty. Become domeftic, he has rendered ha- 
bitable the moft barren {foil the world contains. 
He alone fupplies all his mafter’s wants. The 
milk of the camel nourifhes the family of the 
Arab, under the varied forms of curds, cheefe, 
and butter; and they often feed upon his fleth. 
Slippers and harnefs are made of his fkin, and. 
tents and cloathing of his hair. Heavy bur- 
thens are tranfported by his means; and when 
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the eth denies forage to the horfe, fo valuable 
to the Bedotiin, the fhe catnel fupplies that de- 
ficiency by her milk, at no other coft, for fo 
many advantapes, than a few ftalks of bram- 
bles or Worfiwood, and pounded date kernels. 
So preat is the importance of the camel to the 
defert, that were it deprived of that uféful ani- 

mal, it muft infallibly lofe every inhabitant*. 
Such is the fituation in which nature has 
placed the Bed.uins, to render them a race of 
men equally fingular in theit phyfical and mo- 
ta) charaéter. This fingularity is fo ftriking, 
that even their neighbours, the Syrians, regard 
them as extraordinary beings; efpecially thofe 
tribes which dwell in the depths of the deferts, 
. fuch 


* 1 know four diftin& fpecies of camels. The firft is 
that Which have firft defcribed, arid which is properly 
the Arabian cam¢tl, the Carrict of burdtfts, Raving dnly 
one himp and very little hair on the body. The fecond 
is the courier camel, called bedjia at Cairo. It is more 
flendet in its figure, and has alfo but one hump on his back. 
This is the true dromedary of the Gteeks. We have two 
wr Paris at prefent Which were exhibited at the feadt of the 
Champ du Mars. 80th thefe kinds are to be found alt 
over the country from Morocco ta Perfia. The third 
fpecies is the Turkman camel which inhabits the country 
between Aleppo and Conftantinople, and to the north o 
Perfia It has only one hump; is not fo tall as the Ara- 
Bian camel; its legs are fhorter and thicker, and its body 
is ge and more completely covered with hair. Its 
neck hangs down to the ground, and is generally brown. 
Vhe fourth is the Tartarian or Baftrian camel, which is 
to be found throughout China and Tartary. It has two 
Hames. ‘There are néne but thefe to be feen at Pekin, 
yet they are fo rare in Lower Alia, that I could quote a 
number of travellers, and even Arabs, who, like myfelf, 
have never feen one. Buffon has totally confcunded thele 
&ifferent fpecics. 
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fuch as thofe of Anaza, Kaibar, Tai, and a. 
thers, which never approach the towns. When, 
in the time of Shaik Daher, fome of their horfe- 
men came as far as Acre, they excited the fame 
curiofity there, as a vifit from the favages of 


‘America would among us. Every one viewed 


with furprife thefe men, who were more dimi- 
nutive, meagre, and {warthy, than any of the 
known Bedouins. Their withered legs had no 
calves, and appeared to confit merely of ten- 
dons. Their bellies feemed fhrunk to their 
backs, and their hair was frizzled almoft as 
much as that of the negroes. They, on the o- 
ther hand, were no lefs aflonifhed at every thing 
they faw; they could neither conceive how the 
houfes and minarets could ftand erect, nor how 
men ventured to dwell beneath thém, and al- 


. ‘ways on the fame fpot; but, above all, they 


were in an ecftafy at beholding the fea, nor 
could they comprehend what that defert of wa- 
fer could be. They were told of mofques, pray- 
ers, and ablutions; but they afked what thofe 
meant, and enquired who Mofes, Jefus Chrift, 
and Mahomet, were; and why, fince the inha- 
bitants were not of feparate tribes, they follow- 
ed different leaders ? 

The Arabs of the frontiers, however, are not 
fuch novices ; there are even feveral {mall tribes 


of them, who, living in the midft of the coun. 


try, as in the valley of Bekaa, that of the Jor- 
dan, and in Paleftine, approach nearer to the 
condition of the peafants ; but thefe are defpifed 
by the others, who look upon them as baftard 
Arabs, and Rayas, or flaves of the Turks. 
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The generality of the Bedouins are f{mall, 
meagre, and tawny; more fo, however, in the . 
heart of the defert, than on the frontiers of the 
-cultivated country; but they are always of a 
darker complexion than the neighbouring pea- 
fants. They alfo differ among themfelves in 
the fame camp; and I have remarked, that the 
Shaiks, that is, the rich, and their attendants, 
were always@taller, and more corpulent, than 
the common clafs. I have feen fome of them 
above five feet five and fix inches high ; though, 
in general, they do not exceed five feet two 
inches, French meafure. This difference can only 
be attributed to their food, with which the for- 
mer are fupplied more abundantly than the lat- 
ter.* It may, alfo, be afirmed, the lower clafs 
of Bedouins live in a ftate of habitual wretched- 
nefs and famine. It will appear almott incre- 
dible to us, but it is an undeubted fad, that the 
quantity of food ufually confumed by the greate © 
eft part of them, does not exceed fix ounces a 
day. This abftinence is moft remarkable a- 
mong the tribes of the Najd, and the Hedjaz. 
Six or feven dates fuaked in melted butter, a 
little frefh milk, or curds, ferve a man a whole 
day; and he elteems himfelf happy, when he 
can add a fmall quantity of coarfe flour, or a 
little ball of rice. Meat is referved fer the 
greatelt feftivals; and they never kiil a kid but 
for a marriage or a funeral. A few wealthy 

and 


* The effe&s of this are equally evident in the Arabian 
and Turkman camels; for thefe latter, inhabiting coun- 
tries rich in forage, are bécome a {pecies more rabuft and 


flefhy than the former. < 
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and generous Shaiks alone can kill young ca- 
mels, and eat baked rice with their victuals. Ig 
times of dearth, the vulgar, always half famifh- 
ed, do not difdain the malt wretched kinds of 
food; and eat locufts, rats, lizards, and fer 
pents, which they boil on briars. Hence are 
they fuch plunderers of the cultivated lands, 
and robbers ‘on the high-roads: hence, alfo, 
their delicate conftitution, and their diminutive 
and meagre bodies, which are rather active than 
vigorous. It may be worth the attention of 
the phyfician to remark, that their evacuations 
of every kind, even perfpiration, are extremely 
{mall ; their blood is fo deftitute of ferofity, that 
nothing but the greateft heat can preferve its 
fluidity. This, however, does not prevent them 
from being tolerably healthy, in other refpects, 
tor maladies are lefs frequent among them than 
among the inhabitants of the cultivated country. 

Yet from thefe facts, we are by no means jufz 
tified in concluding, that the frugality of the 
Arabs is a virtue purely of choice, or even of. 
climate. The extreme heat in which they live, 
unqueftionably facilitates their abftinence, by 
deftroying that activity which cold gives to the 
ftomach. Their being habituated alfo to fo 
{paring a diet, by hinderipg the dilatation of the 
{tomach, becomes doubtlefs a means of their 
fupporting fuch abftemioufnefs; but the chief 
and primary caufe of this habit, is with thems, 
as with the reft of mankind, the neceflity of the 
circumftances in which they are placed, either 


from the nature of the foil, as I have before ex: 


plained 5 
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plained, or that ftate of fociety in which they 
Jive, and which I fhall now proceed to examine, 
I have already faid, that the Bedouin Arabs 
are divided into tribes, which conftitute fo many 
diftiné nations. Each of thefe tribes appropri- 
ates to itfelf a certain tract of land; in this they 
do not differ from cultivating nations, except 
that their territory requires a greater extent, in 
order to furnifh fubfiftence for their herds 
throughout the year. Each of thefe tribes is 
collected in one or more camps, which are dif- 
perfed through the country, and which make a 
fucceffive progrefs over the whole, in propor 
tion as it is exhaufted by the cattle; hence it is, 
that within a great extent a few fpots only are 
inhabited, which vary from one day to another; 
but as the entire fpace is neceflary for the an- 
nual fubfiftence of the tribe, whoever encroaches 
on it is deemed a violator of property ; this is 
with them the law of nations. If, therefore, a 
. tribe, or any of its fubjects, enter upon a fo- 
reign territory, they are treated as enemies, and 
robbers, and a war breaks out.: Now, as all 
the tribes have affinities with each’ other by alli. 
ances of blood, or treaties, leagues are formed, 
which render thefe wars more or lefs general. 
The manner of proceeding, on fuch occafions, 
is very fimple. ‘The offence made known, they 
mount their horfes, and feek the enemy; when 
they meet, they enter into a parley, and the 
matter is frequently made up; if not, they at- 
tack either in {mall bodies, or man to man. 
They encounter each other at full fpeed, with 
fixed lances, which they fometimes dart, not- 
“POL. I aa withy 
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withftanding their Jength, at the flying enemy s 
the victory is rarely contefted ; it is decided by 
the firft fhock, and the vanquifhed take to flight 
full gallop over the naked plain of the detert. 
Night generally favours their efcape from the 
conqueror. The tribe which has loft the battle 
ftrikes its tents, removes to a diftance, by forced 
marches, and feeks an afylum among its allies. 
The enemy, fatisfied with their fuccefs, drive 
their herds farther on, and the fugitives foon 
after return to their former fituation. But the 
flaughter made in thefe engagements frequently 
fows the feeds of hatreds which perpetuate thete 
diflenicns. The intereft of the common fafety 
has, ‘for ages, eftablifhed a law among them, 
which decrees that the blood of every man who 
is flain muft be ayenged by that of his murderer. 
This vengeance is called Tar, or retaliation; 
and the sight of exacting it devolves an. the 
neareft of kin to the deceafed. So nice are the. 
Arabs on this point of honour, that if any one. | 
neglects to feek his retaliation, he is difgraced | 
for ever. He, therefore, watches every oppor- 
tunity of revenge: if his enemy perifhes from | 
any other caufe, ftill he is not fatisfied, and his 
vengeance is diredted againft the neareft rela- — 
tion. Thele animofities.are tranimjtted, as an | 
inheritance, from father to children, and never | 
ceafe but by the extinétion of one of the fami- — 
lics, pnlefs they agree to facrifice the criminal, 
or purchafe the blood for a ftated price, in money | 
or in flacks. Without this fatisfaction, there is 
ryither peace, nor truce, nor alliances between 
A ie nor fometimes, even between whole tribes; _ 
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There is blood between us, fay they, on every oc- 
tafion; and this expreflion ts an infurmounta- 
ble barrier. Such atcidehts being neceffarily 
numerous in a long courfe of time, the greater 
‘part of the tribes have ancient quarrels, and 
hive in an habitual ftate of war; which, to- 
gether with their way of life, renders the Be- 
douins a military people, though they havé 
made no great progrefs in war as an art. Theit 
cainps are formed in a kind of irregular circle, 
tompoled of a fingle row of tents, with greatet 
or lefs vacancies. Thefe tents, made of goat 
or camels hair, are black or brown, in which 
they differ from thofe of the Tutrkmans, which 
are white. They are ftretched on three or four 
pickets, only five or fix feet high, which gives 
them a very flat appearance; at a diftance, one 
of thefe camps feems only like a number of black 
Tpots; but the piercing eye of the Bedouin is 
not to be decéived. Fach tent, inhabited by a 
family, is divided, by a current, into two apart- 
ments, one of which is appropriated to the wo- 
tnen. The empty {pace within the large circle 
ferves to fold their cattle every evening. ale 
never have any intrenchments; their only ad- 
vanced guards and patroles are dogs; their 
horfes remain faddled, and ready to mount on 
the firft alarm; but, as they are utter ftrangers 
to all order and difcipline, thefe camps, always 
eafy to furprife, afford no defence in cafe of an 
attack: accidents, therefore, very often occur, 
and cattle are daily carried off ; a kind of pillag- 
ing warfare in which the Arabs are great adepts. 
Thefe tribes which are the immediate neigh 
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bours of the Turks, are ftill more inured to a- 
larms and attacks; for thefe ftrangers, arror 
gating to themfelves, in right of conquelt, the 
property of the whole country, treat the Arabs 
as rebel vaflals, or troublefome and dangerous 
enemies. On this ground, they conftantly wage 
fecret or open war againft them. The Pachas feize 
every opportunity to harafs them. They occa- 
fionally conteft a territory with them which they 
had let them, and demand a tribute which they 
never confented to pay. Ifa family of Shaiks 
is divided by intereft or ambition, they alter- 
pately aflift each party, and terminate in the 
deftruétion of both. They often alfo poifon or 
affaffinate thofe chiefs whofe courage or abili- 
ties they fear, though their own allies. The 
Arabs, ae confidering the Turks as ufurpers 
aiid treacherous enemies, watch every opportu- 
nity to injure them. Unfortunately, the inno- — 
cent more frequently fuffer than the guilty. | 
The inoffenfive peafant frequentl ers for — 
the foldier. On the flighteft alarm, the Arabs 
gut down their harvelts, feize their flocks, and 
intercept their commerce and communication. 
The peafant with good caufe calls them thieves; 
but the Bedouins claim the right of war, and, 
perhaps, they alfo are not wrong. However | 
this may be, thefe depredations occafion a mif- 
underftanding between the Bedouins and the in- 

abitants of the cultivated country, which caufes 
tinceafing animofity. = _- 

This 1s the external fituation of the Arabs. 
Subjected to great viciflitudes, according to the 
good or bad behaviour of their chiefs. At 
: time§ 
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times a feeble tribe raifes and aggrandizes itfelf, 
whilft another, which was formerly powerful, 
falls into decay, or perhaps is entirely annthi- 
lated; not that all its members perifh, but they 
mcorporate witly fome other ; and this is owing 
to the internal conftitution of the tribes. Every 
tribe confifts of one or more principal families, 
the members of which aré called Shaiks, i. ¢ 
chiefs or lords. Thefe families refemble the Pa- 
tricians of Rome, and thé nobles of modern 
Europe. One of the Shaiks has the chief com- 
mand over the others. He is the general of 
their little army, and fometimmes takes the title 
of Emir, i.e Commander and Prince. The 
more numerous his relations, children and al- 
lies, the greater his influence and power. To 
thefe he adds particular adherents, whom he 
ftudioufly attaches to him, by fupplying all their 
wants. But befides this, a number of fmall fa- 
miiltes, who, too weak to live independent, need 
protecti@f and alliances, and range themfelves 
under the banners of this chief. This union ts 
called kabi/a, or tribe. Thefe kabilas are dif. 
tinguifbed from each other by the name of theif 
re{peive chiefs, or by that of the ruling fami- 
ly ; and when they fpeak of any of the indivi- 
duals who compofe them, they call them the 
children of {uch a chief, though they may not be 
all really of his blood, and he himfelf may have 
been long finee dead. Thus they fay, Bent Te 
ymin, Oulad Tai, the children of Temin and of 
Tai. This mode of expreffion is even applied, 
by metaphor, to the names of countries: the 
ufual phrafe-fer denoting their inhabitants, be- 
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ing to call them the children of fuch a place. Thus 
the Arabs fay, Oulad Majr, the Egyptians; 
Oulad Sham, the Syrians: they would alfo fay, 
Oulad Franfa, the French; Oylad Mofkous the Ruf 
fians. This fac is, perhaps, not unimportant 
to ancient hiftory. 

The government of this fociety is at once re- 
publican, ariftocratical, and even defpotic, with- 
out being decidedly any of them. It is repub- 
Jican, inafmuch as the people have a great in- 
fluence in all matters, and as nothing can be 
tranfacted without the confent of a majority. 
It is ariftocratical, becaufe the families of the 
Shaiks poffefs fome of the prerogatives which 
every where accompany power; and, laftly, it 
is defpotic, becaufe the principal Shaik has an 
indefinite and almoft abfolute authority, which, 
when he happens to be a man of credit and in- 
fluence, he may even abufe; but the ttate of 
thefe tribes keeps even this ‘abufe within very 
narrow limits; for if a chief fhould commit an 
act of injuttice, if, for example, he fhou)d kill 
an Arab, it would be almoft impoflible for him 
to efcape punifhment ; the refentment of the of 
fended party would pay no refpe& to his dig: 
nity; the law of retaliation would be put in 
force: and, fhould he not pay the blood; he 
would be infallibly affaflinated; which, from 
the fimple and private life the Shaiks lead in 
their camps, would be eafily effected. If he 
haraffes his fubje&ts by feverity, they abandon 
him, and go over to another tribe. His own 
relations take advantage of his mifconduct to 
depofe himy and advance themfelves to his fay 
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tion. His {ubjeéts communicate too eafily with 
each other to render it potlible for him to fepa- 
tate their interelts, and form a party in his fa- 
vour; nor can he have any refource in foreign 
troops ; for how is he to pay them, fince he re- 
ceives no kind of taxes from the tribe; the 
wealth of the greater part of his fubjects being 
limited to abfolute neceffaries, and his own poi- 
feflions being very {mall, betides the weight of 
expences with which they are loaded. 

In fact, the principal Shaik in every tribe, 
defrays the charges of all who arrive at or leave 
the camp. He receives the vilits of the allies, 
and of every perton who has bufinefs with them. 
Adjacent to his tent is a large pavilion for the 
reception of all ftrangers and paflengers. ‘There 
‘are held frequent, siiemblie: of the Shaiks and 
principal men, to determine on encampments 
and removals; on peace and war; on the dif- 
ferences with the Tuikifh governors and the vil- 
lages; and the litigations and quarrels of indi- 
viduals. This crowd, which enters fucceflively, 
he muit treat with coffee, bread baked on the 
athes, rice, and {ometimes roalted kid or camel; 
in a word, he mult keep open table; and: it is 
of great importance to him to be generous, as 
this generolity is clofely connected with matters 
of the higheft confequence. On the exercife of 
this his credit and his power depend. The fa- 
mithed Arab ranks the liberality which feeds 
him before: every virtue, nor is this prejudice 
without foundation; for experience has proved 
that covetous chiefs never were men of enlarged 
Fiews ; hence the proverb, as juit as it is brief, 
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1 clfe fit, a narrow heart. 'To provide for thefe 
expences, the Shaik has nothing but his herds, 
a few ipots of cultivated ground, the profits of 
his plunder, and the tribute he levies on the 
high roads, the total of which is very inconfi- 
derable. The Shaik, with whom I refided in 
the country of Gaza, about the end of 1784, 
paffed for one of the moft powerful of thofe dif- 
tris; yet it did not appear to me that his et- 
penditure was greater than that of a wealthy 
farmer. His perfonal effects, confilling in a few 
peliffes, carpets, arms, horfes, and camels, could 
not be eftimated at more than fifty thoufand 
livres (little more than two thoufand pounds) ; 
and it muft be noticed that in this calculation, 
four mares of the breed of racers, are valued 
at fix thoufand livres (two hundred and fifty 
pounds), and each camel at ten pounds fterling. 
We mutt not, therefore, when we fpeak of the 
Bedouins, affix to the words Prince and Lord, 
the. ideas they comffNMonly convey; we fhould 
come nearer the truth by comparing them to 
fubftantial farmers, in mountainous countries, 
whofe fimplicity they refemble in their drefs, as 
well as in their domeftic life and manners. A 
Shaik, who has the command of five hundred 
horfe, does not difdain to faddle and bridle his 
own, nor to give him his barley and chopped 
ftraw. In his tent, his wife makes the coffee, 
kneads the dough, and fuperintends the dreffing 
of the victuals. His daughters and kinfwomen 
‘wath the linen, and with pitchers on their 
. head, and veils over heir faces, to draw water 
from the a Thefe manners agree pre- 
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cifely with the defcriptions in Homer, and the 
hiftory of Abraham, in Genefis. But it muft 
be owned that it is difficult to form a juft idea 
of them without being eye-witnelffes. 

The fimplicity, or if it be more proper to fay 
the poverty, of the lower clafs of the Bedou- 
ins, is proportionate to that of their cheifs. All 
the wealth of a family confifts of moveables, of 
which the following is a pretty exact inventory. 
A. few male and female camels, fome goats 
and poultry ; a mare, and her bridle and fad- 
dle; a tent, a lance fixteen feet long, a crook- 
ed fabre, a rulty mufket, with a flint, or match- 
lock ; a pipe,.a portable mill, a pot for cook- 
ing, a leathern bucket, a Gall coffee roalter, 
a mat, fome clothes, a mantle of black wool- 
len, and a few glafs or ‘ilver rings, which the 
women wear upon t*eir ‘legs and arms; if none 
of thefe are wanting, their houfe is richly furs 
nifhed. But what the poor man ftands moft in 
need of, and what he takes moft pleafure in, is 
his mare; for this animal is his principal fup- 
port. With his mare the Bedouin makes his 
excurfions againft hoftile tribes, or feeks plun- 
der in the country, and on the highways. ‘They 
prefer mares to horfes becaufe they do not neigh, 
are more docile, and yield milk, which, occa 
fionally, allays the thirft, and even the hunger 
of her rider. 

Thus reftriéted to abfolute neceffaries, the in« 
duftry of the Arabs exceeds not their wants $ 
all their arts confift in weaving their clumfy 
tents, and in making mats, and butter. ‘heir 
whole commerce only extends to the exchanging 
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tamels, kids, ftallions, and milk; for armm§; 
clothing, a little mce or ¢orn, and money, 
which they bury. They are totally ignorant 
of all fcience; and have not even any idea of 
afttonomy, geometry, or medicine. They have | 
not a fingle book; and nothing is fo uncom- | 
mon, even among the Shaiks, as to know how — 
to read. All their literature confifts in recitmg _ 
tales and hiltories, in the manner of the Arabian _ 
Nights Entertainments. ‘They have a peculiar 
paffion for fuch ftories; and employ in them 
almoft all their leifure, of which they have a _ 
preat deal. In the evening, they feat them- 
felves on the ground, at the door.of their tents, — 
of under cover, if it be cold, and there, rangéd 
in & circle, round a little fire of dung, theif — 
pipes in their mouths, and their legs croffed, — 
they fit a while in filent meditation, till, on a 
fudden, one of them breaks forth with, Once 
upon a tihe— and continues to recite the adven- 
tures of fome young Shaik, and female Bedou- 
in: he relates in what manner the youth firit 
got a fecret glimpfe of his miftrefs; and how 
_he became defperately enamoured of her; he 
thinutely defcribes the lovely fair, extols her 
black eyes, as large and foft as thofe of the ga- 
zelle; her languid and empaffioned looks, her 
arched eye brows, refembling two bows of 
ebony: her wailt ftreight, and {upple as a lance; 
he forgets not her fteps, light as thofe of the 
young filley, nor her eye-lafhes, blackened with | 
kobl, nor her lips painted blue, nor her nails, 
tinged with the golden coloured henna, nor her 
breafts, refembing two pomegranates, nor het 
| | words 
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words fwect as honey. He recounts the fuffer~ 
ings of the young lover, /o wa/fted with defre 
and paffion, that kis body no longer yields any Jba- 
dow. At length, afrer detailing his various ats 
tempts to fee his miftrefs, the obftacles on the 
part of the parents, the invafions of the enemy, 
the captivity of the two lovers, &c. he concludes, » 
to the fatisfaction of the audience, by reftoring 
them united and happy, ta the paternal tent, 
and by receiving the tribute paid to his elo- 
quence, in the Ma Jha allah he has merited *. 
The Bedouins have alfo their love fongs, which 
have more fentiment and nature in them than 
thofe of the Turks, and inhabitants of the 
towns; doubtlefs, becaufe the former, whole 
manners are chafte,*know what love is; _ while 
the latter, abandoned to debauchery, know of 
nothing but enjoyment. ’ 
When we confider how much the condition 
of the Bedouins, efpecially in the depths of the 
defert, refembles, in many reipects, that of the 
favayes in America, we fhall be inclined to wone 
der why they have not tae fame ferocity ; why, 
though they fo often experience the extremity 
of hunger, the practice of devouring human 
flefh was never heard of among them; and why, 
in fhort, their manners are fo much more fociae 
ple and mild. The following obfervations feem. 
to me to afford the true folytion of this difficulty. 
It would appear, at firft view, that America, 
being rich in pafturage, lakes, and forelts, is 
more adapted to the paftoral mode of life than | 
£0 any other. But if we confider, that thefe 
. forelts 

# An exclamation of praife, fuch as admirably well ! 
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forefts, by affording an eafy refuge to animals, 
proteé& them more furely from the power of 
man, we ‘may conclude, that the favage has | 
been induced to become a hunter, inftead ofa | 
fhepherd, by the nature of the country. In this | 
ftate, all his habits have concurred to give him » 
a ferocity of character. The great fatigues of | 
the chace have hardened his body; frequent | 
and extreme hunger, followed by a fudden a- 
bundance of. game, has rendered him voraci. | 
ous. The habit of fhedding blood, and tear. — 
ing his prey, has familiarized him to the fight 
of death and fufferings. ‘Tormented by hun- 
ger, he has defired flelh; and finding it eafy to | 
obtain that of his fellow creature, he could not 
Jong hefitate to kill him to fatisfy the cravings _ 
of his appetite. The firft experiment made, this | 
cruelty degenerates into a cuftom; he becomes | 
a cannibal fanguinary and atrocious; and his 
mind grows intenfible as his body. 

The fituation of the Arab 1s very different. | 
Living in vait naked plains, without waier, and 
without forefts, he has not been able, for want 
of game, or fifh, to become either a hunter or | 
a filherman. The camel has determined him 
to a paftoral life, the manners of which have 
mfluenced his whole character. Finding, at 
hand, a light, but conftant and fufficient nou- 
rifhment, he has acquired the habit of frugality. 
Content with his milk and his dates, he has 
not defired flelh; he has fhed no blood: his 
hands are not accuftomed to flaughter, nor his 
ears to the cries of fuffering creatures, his heart 
has continued fenfible and humane, 
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"No fooner did the favage fhepherd become 
acquainted with the ufe of the horfe, than his 
smanner of life confiderably changed. The fa. 
cility of paffing rapidly. over extenfive trads of 
country, rendered him a wanderer. He was 
greedy from want ; and-became a robber from 
greedinefs; and fuch is, in fact, his prefent 
chara@er. A plunderer, rather than a warrior, 
the Arab poffeffes no fanguinary courage; he 
-attacks xa to defpoil; and, if he meets with 
‘refiftance, never thinks a {mall booty ‘is ‘worth | 
tthe trouble of murder. To irritate ‘him, his 
‘blood muft be fhed; then he is as obftinate in 
‘wengeance as he was careful ts. avoid danger. 

e Arabs have often been reproached with 
this fpirit of -rapine; ‘but, without wifhing to 
-defend it, we may obferve, that one circum- 
tance has not been fuffictently attended to, 
swhich is, that it only takes place towards re- 
puted enemies, and is confequently founded on 
the acknowledged Jaws of almoft all nations. 
Among themfelves they are remarkable for a 
‘good E ith, a difintereftednefs, a generofity 
which would do honour .to the mott civilized 
people. What is there more noble than that 
right of afylum fo refpected among all the tribes? 
A, ftranger, nay, even an enemy, touches the 
tent of the Bedouin, and, from that inftant, his 
perfon becomes inviolable. It would be reckon- 
ed a difgraceful meannefs, an indelible fhame, 
20 fatisfy even a jult vengeance at the expence 
of hofpitality. Has the Bedouin confented to 
eat bread and falt with his gueft, nothing can 
induce him to betray him. ‘The power of the 
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Sultan himfelf would not be able to force a ree | 
fugee * trom the protection of a tribe, but by 
its total extermination. The Bedouin, fo rapa- 
cious without his camp, has no fooner fet his — 
foot within it, than he becomes liberal and ge- ' 
nerous. What little he pofleffes he is ever ready 
to divide. He has even the delicacy not to 
wait till it is afked: when he takes his repalt, | 
he affects to feat himfelf at the door of his tent, | 
in order to invite the paflengers; his generofity 
is fo fincere, that he does not look upon it asa 
merit, but merely as a duty: and he, therefore, 
readily takes the fame liberty with others. To 
-obferve the manner in which the Arabs condu& 
themfelves towards each other, one would ima- 
gine that they poffefled all their goods. in com- 
mon. Neverthelefs, they are no ftrangers to 
property; but it Kas none of that felfifhnefs 
which the increafe of the imaginary wants of 
luxury has given it among polifhed nations. It 
may be alleged, that they owe this moderation 
to the impoffibility of greatly multiplying their 
enjoyments ; but, if it be acknowledged, that 
the virtues of the bulk of mankind are only to be 
afcribed .to the neceffity of circumftances, the 
Arabs, perhaps,’are not for this lefs worthy‘our 
efteem. They are fortunate, at leaft, that this ne- 
ceffity fhould have eftablifhed amongthem a ftate 
of things, which has appeared tathie wifeft legiffa- 


tors. 


* The Arabs difcriminate “their guefts, into’ gueft 

mniadjir, ox imploring protection; and guctt matneup, whe 

ts up bis tent in a line with theizs; that is, who becomes 
yaturalized. , 
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tors as the perfection of human policy: I mean, 
3 kind of equality in the partition of property, 
and the variety of conditions. Deprived of a 
multitude of enjoyments, which nature has la- 
vifhed upon other countries, they are lefs ex- 
poted to temptaitons which might corrupt and 
_ debafe them. It is more difficult for their Shaiks 
“to form a fa@ion to enflave and impoverith the 
body of the nation. Each individual, capable 
of fupplying all his wants, ‘s better able to pre- 
gerve his character, and independence; and in- 
dividual poverty:becomes at once the foundation 
sand guarantee of public liberty. | 
This kberty extends even to religious matters. 
‘We obferve a remarkable difference between 
‘the Arabs of the towns and thafe of the defert ; 
‘fince, while the former crouch under the double 
“yoke of political and religious defpotifm, the 
Jatter live in a ftate of perfeé freedom from 
‘both: it is true that on the frontiers of the 
Turks, the Bedouins, from policy, preferve the 
appearance of Mahometanitm; but fo relaxed 
is their obfervance of its ceremonies, and fo 
‘little fervour has their devotion, that they are 
generally confidered as infidels, who have nei-. 
ther law nor prophets. ‘They even make no 
difficulty in faying that the religion of Maho- 
met was not made forthem; * for,” add they, 
‘show fhall we make zblutions who have no 
«< water? How can we beltow alms, who are 
*¢ not rich? Why fhould we faft in the Ramadan, 
¢ fince the whole year with us is one continual 
«+ falt? and what neceflity is there for us to 
4¢ make the pilgrimage to Mecca, if God be 
Bb2 : _prefent 
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* prefent every where?” In fhort, every mag 
ads and thinks as he pleafes, and the moft per: 
feé&t toleration is eftablifhed among them. Ne 
thing can better defcribe, or be 2 more fatis- 
faftory proof of this than a dialogre which one. 
day pafled between myfelf and one of their 
Shaiks, named Abmed, fon of Bahir, chief of 
the tribe of Wahidia. ‘ Why,” faid this-Shaik 
‘sto me, do you wifh to return among the 
“* Franks? Since you have no averfion to our 
“manners; fince you know how to ufe the 
«lance, and manage a horfe like a Bedouin, 
«‘ {tay among us. We will give you peliffes, 2 
“‘ tent, a virtuous and young Bedoum girl, and 
*©a good blood mare. You: fhall live in our 
* houfe.’”—* But do you not know,” replied 
«I, “that, born among the Franks, I have 
“* been educated in their religion? In what light 
«¢ will the Arabs view an infidel, or what wilf 
*¢ they think of an apoftate?””—“ And do not 
“you yourfelf perceive,” faid he, “that the 
« Arabs live without troublmg themfelves e+ 
‘ther about the Prophet or the Book (the 
«‘ Koran)? Every man with os follows the dr- 
* retion of his confcience. Men have a right 
*¢ to judge of actions, but religion muft be left 
“to God alone.”?—Another Shaik, converfing 
with me, one day, addrefled me, by mif- 
take, in.the cuftomary formulary, “ Liften, 
«and pray for the Prophet.’’ Inftead of the 


ufual anfwer, / have prayed, 1 replied, with a 


fmile, J lifien. He recollected his error, and 
{miled in his turn. A Turk of Jerufalem, who 
was prefent, took the matter up more ferioufly: 

ar © 3 
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*¢ © Shaik,” faid he, “ how canft thew addrefs 
© the words of the true believers to an infidel ?”” 
~¢ The ie Ses is fight,”? replied the Shaik, “ let 
<¢ but the heart be w#ite (pure); but you, who 
«* know the cuftoms of the Arabs, how can you 
** offend a {tranger with whom we have eaten 
*¢ bread and falt ??—-Then, turning to me, 
«© Are thofe tribes of Frankeftan, that you fay 
<< follow not the law of the Prophet, more nu- 
“<merous than the Muffulmen?” “ It is fup- 
‘$* pofed,”’ anfwered I, “ that they are five or 
** fix times more numerous, even if the Arabs 
**6 are included ”—* God is juft,”’ replied he,” 
<< he will weigh them in his balance *”. 
Bb 3 It 
* Niebuhr reJates in his “ Defcription of Arabia,” a 
-new religion had been propagated about thirty years in 
Najd, the principles-of which are analogous to the dif- 
pofition of mind I have been mentioning,—“ They think” 
fays this traveller “ that God alone ought to be invoked 
“<< and adored as the author of all; that it is idolatry to 
“mention any prophet in prayer: that Mofes, Chrift, 
“* Mahomet, &c. Certainly were great men, whofe ac- 
““ tions, had the moft eaifying tendency, but that no book 
“ has been infpired by the angel Gabriel or any other ce- 
“< feflial {pirit. JLaftly—T-hat vows made under the pref- 
““fure of danger are neither meritorious nor obligatory. 
-*¢ I donot know (adds Niebuhr) whether the authority 
‘6 of the Bedouin who prone information is to be 
‘*¢ depended upon. Perhaps thefe were only his own opi- 
“* nigns, for although the Bedouins call therifféives Ma- 
“ hometans they generdlly trouble themfelves very little 
either about Mahomet or the Koran.” > 
This innovation was occafioned by two Arabs whofe 
‘finefs led them to travel in Perfia and Malabar where 
they formed thofe ideas of the different reliyions which 
they faw that have given rife to this univerfal toleration. 
aAn independent State was formed in the Najd in 1760 
‘by-one of them called Abd-el-Naheb, the other who had 
adopted 
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It muft be allowed that there are few polifh. 
ed nations whofe general morality ts more efti- 
mable than that of the Bedouin Arabs; and it | 
vs remarkable that the fame virtues are equally _ 
pratifed among the Turkman and Kurd hordes; 
and atl are attached to a paftoral life. It is be- 
fides atmong fuch men as thefe that religion 
affumes feaft exterior form. ‘Fhe Bedouins, 
the Turkmans and the Curds, have neither 
priefts temples nor regular worfhip. But we 
mult now proceéd to the defcription of the 
ether inhabitants of Syria, to the confideration 
of a focial ftate, diferent from that we have 
been eee of, that of a people whofe employ- 
ments are of a fedentary or agricultural nature. 


SSaeGoatenties 
CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the Agricultaral Tribes of Syria. 


Partt. Sect. 
Of the Anfarians. 


THOSE who fhould firft be diftinguifhed a 
mong the inhabitants of Syria who employ them- 
felves in cultivation, are called in that country 


ae eg the fame opinions Mckrami Shaik of Najeran 
raifed himfelf to great. power by his valour. .Thefe two 
examples are much in favour of ,my conje@ure, that no- 
thing could be eafier than to effe& a great revolution 
both political and religious ia Aga, : 
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by the plural name Anfaria, in Delifle’s maps 
ftiled Enfyrians, and, in thofe of Danville, Naf- 
faris. The territory occupied by thefe Anfaria 
#s that chain of mountains which extends from 
Antakia to the rivulet called Nahr-el-Kabir, or 
the Great River. The hiftory of their origin, 
though little known, is yet inftructive: I fhall 
give it in the words of a writer who has drawn - 
his materials from the beft authorities.* 
‘¢ In the year of the Greeks 1202, (A. D. 891) 
“‘ there lived at the village of Nafar in the en- 
«¢ virons of Koufa, an old man, who, from his 
“ faftings, his continual prayers, and his pover- 
<¢ ty, paffed for a faint: feveral of the common 
“* people declaring themfelves his partizans, he 
< felected from among them twelve difciples to 
<* propagate his doctrine. But the magiftrate 
<‘ of the place, alarmed at his proceedings, fei- 
% zed the old man, and confined him in prifon, 
“ In this reverfe of fortune, his fituation excited 
‘‘ the pity of a girl who was flave to the goaler, 
“‘ and fhe determined to give him his liberty. 
s* An opportunity foon offered which fhe failed 
“‘ not to improve. One day, when the goaler 
“‘ was gone to bed intoxicated, and in a pro- 
<* found fleep, fhe gently took the keys from un- 
‘« der his pillow, and, after opening the door to 
*¢ the old man, returned them to their place un- 
*¢ perceived by her matter: the next day, when 
“the gaoler went to vifit his prifoner, he was 
“ extremely aftonifhed at finding he had made 
“his efcape, and the more fo fince he could 
“ perceive no marks of violence. He therefore 
“ judicioufly 
* Affemani, Bibliotheque orientale. 
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“* judicioufly concluded he had been delivered 
“‘ by an angel, and eagerly fpread the report, 
*‘ to avoid the reprehenfion he merited ; the old 
46 man, on the other hand, afleited the fame 
“thing to his difciples, and preached his doc- 
“¢trines with more earneftneis than ever. He 
“ even wrote a book, in which, among other 
“things, he fays: J, fuch a one, of the village of 
6 Najar, have feen Chrifi, who is the word of God, 
“ avho is dimad, fon of Mohammad, fon of Hanafiag 
46 of the race of Ali; who alfo is Gabriel: and he 
“‘ faid to me, Thou art he who readeth (with under- 
“ flanling); thow art the man who fpeaketh truth 3 
“thou art the camel which preferveth the faithful 
‘6 from ewrath; thow art the beaf? which carrieth 
“* their burthen 3 thon art the (Holy) Spirit, and 
<¢ Fobn, the fon of Zachary, Go, and preach te men, 
“¢ that they make four genuflectious in praying 3 tawe 
§‘ before the rifing of the fun, and two before his fa- 
“‘ ting, turning their faces towards Ferufalem: and 
“¢ let them fay, three times, God Almighty, God moft 
“‘ high, God moft great: let them obferve only the fee 
“ cond and third feftival; let them faft but two days 
“6 annually ; let them not wafh the prepuce, nor drink 
“* beer, but as much wine as they think proper 3 and, 
*¢ fafily, let them abRain from the flefh of carniverous 
“‘ animals. This old man, pafling into Syria, 
a propaga his opinions among the lower or- 
“‘ ders of the country people, numbers of whom 
“ believed in him. And, after a few years, he 
«+ difappeared, and never was heard of more.” 

Such was the origin of thefe Anfarians, who 
are chiefly inhabitants of the mountains former- 
ly mentioned. A little more than a air 

after 
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after this, the crufaders, carrying the war into 
thefe countries, and, marching from Marrah, 
along the Orontes, towards Lebanon, fell in 
with fome of thefe Naufreans, a great number 
of whom they flew. William of Tyre*, who 
reports this fact, confounds them with the dja/ 
Jfins, and poflibly they might have refembled 
each other; as to what he adds, that the Franks, 
as well as the Arabs, employed the term af/a/- 
fins, without being able to give any aecount of 
sts Origin; it is a problem eafily folved. Haf- 
faffin,t in the vulgar Arabic, fignifies Robbers 
of the night; perfons who lie in ambufh to kill ; 
and is ftill underftood im this fenfe at Cairo, and 
mm Syria; for which reafon it was applied to the 
Batanians, who flew by farprife. ‘The erufaders, 
‘who happened to be in Syria at the time this 
practice was moft frequent, muft have adopted 
the ufe of the term in queftion. What they 
ave related of the old man of the mountain, is 
in confequence of an improper tranflation of the 
phrafe Shaik-el-Dyebal, which figniftes Lord of the 
mountains, the title given by the Arabs to the 
chief of the Batenzans, whofe refidence was to 
the eaft of Kourd-eftas, in the mountains of an- 
cient Media. 

The Anfarians, as ¥ have mentioned, are di- 
vided into feveral tribes or fects; among which 
we diftinguifh the Shamfia; or adorers of the 
fun ; the Kelbia, or worfhippers of the dog, and 

| the 


* Book xx. chap. 30. 
¢ The root hafs, with an afpirated 4, fignifies to kill, 
to aflafinate, to liften, to furprize; but the compound 
beffas is not in Golius. 
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Sscr. IL. 
Of the Maronttes, 
To the north of the Anfarians, and fouth. | 


ward of the Druzes, we find an inconfiderable | 
people long known under the name of Mawarna | 
- or Marenites. Their origin, and the minute dif- 
ference between them and the LAtins, of which 
communion they are, have been much difcufled 
by ecclefiafiftical writers. All that deferves | 
motice, amd is certainly known, with refpe& to | 
them, is what follows: 

About the end of the fixth age of the chugch, 
while the {pirit of retirement from the world 
was both new and tervid, a hermit, of the © 
name of Maroua, lived on the banks of the O- 
rontes, who, by his fafting, his folitary mode | 
of life, and his aufterities, became much refpea- 
ed by the neighbouring people. It feems that, _ 
_ inthe difputes which at that time arofe between 
Rome and Conftantinople, he employed his cre- 
dit in favour of the weftern Chriftians. . His 
death, far from abating the ardor of his fol- — 
lowers, gave new energy to their zeal: it was 
reported that miracles had been wrought by 
his remains, and, in confequence, many per- | 
fons aflembled from Kinefrin, from Awafem | 
and other places, who built at Hamaa chapel | 
and a tomb whence foon arofe a convent, very 
celebrated in that part of Syria. The quarrels — 
of the two Metropolitan churches encreafed, — 
and the whole empire entered warmly into the. _ 
diffentions of the priefts and princes. Matters — 

were 
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rwere thus fituated, when, about the end of the 
feventh century, a monk, named John the Ma- 
ronite, obtained, by his talents for preaching, 
the reputation of being one of the moft power- 
ful fupporters of the caufe of the Latins, or Par- 
tifansaf the Pope. ‘Their opponents, who efpou- 
{ed the caufe of the Emperor, and were therefore 
named, Melkites, or Royalifts, made at that time 
great progrefsin Lebanon. To oppofe them 
with fuccefs, the Latins determined to fend thi- 
ther John the Maronite: they prefented him, 
accordingly, to the agert of the Pope, at An- 
tioch, who, after confecrating him Bifhop of 
Djebal, fent him to preach in thofe countries. 
John loft no time in rallying his partifans, and 
in augmenting their number; but, oppofed by 
. the mtrigues, and even by the open attacks, of 
‘the Mclkites, thought it neceflary to refift force 
by force; he colleéted all the Latms, and fet- 
tled himfelf with them in Lebanon, where they 
tormed a faciety independent both with refpect 
to its civil and religious government. This is 
related by an Hiftorian of the Lower Empire 
in the following words; “ In the eight year | 
“ of the reign of Conftantine Pagonatus, (A. D. 
“* 676), the Mardaites, colle&ing themfelves 
** together, took pofleflion of Lebanon, which 
«* became the afylum of vagabonds, flaves, and 
* all forts of rabble. They grew fo powerful — 
“there, as to Rop the progrefs of the Arabs, 
** and to compel the Caliph Moawia to requelt 
** of the Greeks a truce for thirty years, obli- 
“ ging himfelf to pay a tribute of fifty horfes, 
yeh de ce * one 
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“one hundred flaves, and ten thoyfand pieces 
“ of gold*.” | 

The name Mardaites, ured here by this au- 
thor, is derived from a Syriac word, which fig- 
nifies Rebel, and is oppofed to Melkites, cr 
Royalifts, which proves both that the Syriac 
was ftill in ufe at that time, and that the fchifm 
which rent the empire was as much civil as re- 
ligious. Befides, it appears that the origin cf 
the two factions, and the exiftence of an infur- 
rection in thefe countries, were prior to thefe 
times, for, from the firft ages of Mahometan- 
ifm (A. BD. 622), mention is made of petty in- 
dependent princes, one of whom, named You- 
.feph was fovereign of Djebail; and the other, 
called Kefrou, governed the interior parts of 
the country, which, from him; took the name 
of Kefraouen. We read likewife of another who 
made an expedition againft Jerufalem, and died 
at a very advanced age at Befkontat, where 
he refided. Thus, before Conftantine Pogo- 
natus, thefe mountains were become the refuge 
of malecontents, or rebels, who fled from Ee 
bigotry of the Emperors and their governors, 
It was doubtlefs for this reafon, and from. a tr 
milarity in their opinions, that John and his 
difciples took refuge there ; and it was from the 
afcendancy they acquired, or already poffeffed, 
that the whole fiation took the name of Maron- . 
ites, which was lefs difgraceful than that of 
‘Mardaites. Be this as it may,, John, baving ei. 
tablifhed order and military difcipline among 
the,Mountaineers, having provided them with 

| ; arms 
* Cedrenus. + A village of Kefraoyen. 
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arms and leaders, they emplayed their liberty 
in combating the common enemies of the em- 
pire, and their little ftate, and, prefently, be- 
came matters of almoft all the mountains as far 
as Jerufalem: The fchifm which took place at 
this juncture among the Mahometans facilitated 
their conquefts. Moawia rebelling againft Ali 
at Damafcus, Cahliph a Koufa, found himfelf 
obliged, in order to avoid being engaged in two 
wars at once, to make, in 678, a difadvanta- 
“ geous treaty with the Greeks. Seven years af- 
ter, Abd-el-Malek renewed it with Juftinian IT. 
-on condition, however, that the Emperor fhould. 
free him from the Maronites. T'o this propofal,. 
jJuRinian had the imprudence to confent, and 
was bafe enough to get their chief affaflinated : 
by an ambaffador, = the too generous man 
had received into his houfe without fufpicion of 
treachery.. After this murder, the fame agent 
fucceeded fo well by lvis intrigues that he per- 
fuaded twelve thoufand inhabitants to quit their 
country, leaving a free paflage to the Mahome- 
tan arms. Soon after another perfecution me- 
naced the Maronites with total ruin; for the. 
fame Juftinian fent troops ag:inft them under 
Marcian and Mauritius, who deftroyed the mo- 
naftery of Hama, and maffacred five hundred 
monks, after which they carried the war quite | 


-into Kefraguan; but, happily, at this moment, 


Juftinian was depofed, when on the point of 
caufing a general maffacre in Conftantinople ; 


and the Maronites, authorifed by his fucceifor, 


falling upon Maurice, cut his army to pieces in 
‘an engagement in which he himfelf perifhed. 
6:2 ' From 
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From this period we lofe fight of them till the 
invafion of the Crufaders, with whom they 
were fometimes in alliance, and fometimes at 
variance. Jn this terval, of more than three 
c: nturies, they loft part of their poffeffions, and 
were reduced, on the Lebanon fide, to their 
preient limits, paying tribute, na doubt, as oft- 
en as their Arabian or Turkman governors 


were able to compel them. This was the cafe -_ 


with the Caliph of Egypt, Hakem-Bamr-El}ah, 
who, about the year 1014, ceded their territo- 
ry to a Turkman, Prince of Aleppo. Two 
hundred years after, Selah-el-din having driven 
out the Europeans from this country, they 
were obliged to fubmit to his power, and pur- 
chafe peace by contributions. At this period, 
that is, about the year #215, the Maronites 
effected a reunion with Rome, from which they 
never were widely feparated, and which ftilk 
fubfifts. William of Tyre, who relates this, 
obferves, that they had forty thoufand men able 
to bear arms. The peace they enjoyed under 
the Mamlouks was difturbed by Selim the Se- 
cond, but this prince, occupied by more impor- — 
tant objects, did not take the trouble to fubject 
them. This negligence emboldened them; and, 
in concert With the Druzes, and their: Emir, 
the celebrated Faker-el-din, they made daily 
encroachments on the Ottomans; but thefe com- 
motions had an unfortunate iffue; for Amurath 
the Third, fending againft them Ibrahim, Pa- 
cha of Cairo, that General reduced them to o- 
bedience, in 1588, and fubje@ted them to that 
annual tribute which they ftill pay. 
Since 


“ 
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Since then, the Pachas, thinking for exten- 
fion of authority and extortions, have frequent- 
ly attempted to infroduce their garrifons and 
Agas into the mountains of the Maronites; but 
being conftantly repulfed, they have been com- 
pelled to abide by their treaties. The fub- 
jection of the Maronites therefore only confiits 
‘an the payment of a tribute to the Pacha of 
Tripoli, of whom they hold their countty, whith 
he annually farms out to one or more Shaiks*, 
that is to fay, perfons of eminence and property, 
who affign their refpective {hares to the diftricts 
and villages. This impoft is levied, chiefly, on 
the Mulberry-trees and vineyards, which are 
the principal, and almoft the fole objects of cul- 
ture. It varies according to the feafons, and 
the refiftance they can make to the Pacha. 
Cuftomhoufes are eltablifhed likewife in the 
Maritime towns, fuch as Djebail, and Batroun ; 
but the produce of thefe is of little confequence. 

Their form of government is not founded on 
any exprels convention, but merely on ufages’ 
dnd cuftoms. This inconvenienc would doubt- 
jefs, long ere this, have produced difegreeable 
effects, but for the intervention of many fortu- 
Nate circumftances. The principal of thefe is 
religion, which, placing an infurmountable bar- 
rier between the Maronites and the Mahometans, 
has prevented ambitious men from leaguing 
themfelvés with foreigners to enflave their coun- 
trymeén. The fecond is the nature of the coun- 
fry, which every where affording flrong defen., 

1 +e * EZ CES, 

* In the mountains, the word Shaik fignifies, properly, 

& man of property, or country gentleman. 
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ces, enables every village, and almoft every fa- 
mily, to oppofe, by its fingle force, all ufurpa- 
tion of fovereign power. A third reafon may 
be derived even from the weaknefs of this fociety, 
which, having always been furrounded by 
powerful enemies, has only been able to refilt 
them by maintaining unton among its members, 
which union can only exift by abftaining from 
opprefling each other, and by reciprocally 
guarding the fafety of each others perfon and 
property. Thus the government preferves it- 
felf in a natural equilibrium, and, cuftoms fup- 
plying the place of laws, the Maronites are, to 
this day, ftrangers alike to defpotifm, and to 
anarchy. 

The nation may be confidered as divided in- 
to two clafles; the common people and the 
Shaiks, by which muft be underftood the mot 
eminent of the inhabitants, who, from the an- 
tiquity of their families, and the opulence of 
their fortunes, are fuperior to the ordinary clafs. 
They all live difperfed in the mountains, in vil- 
Jages, hamlets, and even detached houfes; which 
is never the cafe in the plains. The whole na- 
tion confifts of cultivators. Every man improves 
the little domain he poffeffes, or farms, with 
his own hands. Even the Shaiks live in the fame 
manner, and are only diftinguifhed from the 
reft by a bad Pelifs, a horfe, and a few flight 
advantages in food and lodging; they all live 
frugally, without many enjoyments, but alfo 
with few wants, they are little acquainted with, 
the inventions of luxury. In general, the na- 
tion is poor, but no one wants neceffaries; and 
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if beggars are fometimes feen, they come rather 
from the fea-coaft than the country itfelf. Pro. 
perty is as facred among them as in Europe, 
nor do we fee there thofe robberies and extor- 
tions fo frequent with the Turks. Travellers 
may journey there, either by night or day, with 
a fecurity unknown in any other part of the em- 
pire, and the firanger is received with hofpita- 
lity, as among the Arabs; it mult be owned, 
however, that the Maronites are lefs generous, 
and rather inclined to the vice of parfimony. 
Conformably to the doétrines of Chriftianity, 
they have only one wife, whom:they efpoufe 
frequently, without having ifeen, and always, 
without having been much in her company. 
Contrary to the precepts of that fame religon, 
however, they have admitted, or retained, the 
Arab cuftom of retaliation, and the neareft re- 
lation of a murdered perfon is bound to avenge 
-him. From a habit founded on diitruft, and. 
the political ftate of the country, every ‘one; 
whether Shaik, or peafant, walks continually 
armed with a mufket and poniards. This is, 
perhaps, an inconvenience; but this advantage 
refults from it, that they have no novices in the 
ufe of arms among them, when it is neceflary 
to employ them againft the Turks. As the 
country maintains no regular troops, every man 
is obliged to join the army in the time of war, 
and if this militia were well conduéted, it would 
be fuperior to many European armies. From. 
accounts taken in late years, the number of 
men, fit to bear arms, amounts to thirty-five 
thoufand. According to the ufual mode of com- 
putatior 
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putation, this woyld imply a pores of a. 
bout a hundred and five thoufand fouls; and, 
if we add the priefts, monks and nuns difperfed 
through upwards of two hundred convents, and 
the inhabitants of the maritimetowns, fuchas Dje- 
bail, Batroun, &¢. wecannoteftimateit atlefsthan 
a hundred and fifteen thoufand. This nuniber, 
compared with the exterit of the country, which 
is about a hundred and fifty leagues fquare, 
gives feven hundred and fixty inhabitants for 
each fquare league; which will not appear a 
{mall population, when we confider that great 
part of Lebanon confilts only of barren rocks, 
and that the foil, even where it can be cultiva- 
ted, produces very little. 

In their religious concertis, the Maronites are 
dependent on Rome. Though they acknow- 
ledge the fupremacy of the Pope, their’ clergy 
continue, as heretofore, to eleét a head, with 
the utle of Batrak, or patriarch of Antioch. 
Vheir priefts marry, as in the firft ages of the 
church; but their wives muft be maidens, and 
not widows, nor can they marry a fecond time. 
They celebrate mafs in Syriac, of which the 
greateft part of them comprehend not a word. 
The gofpel, alcne, is read aloud in Arabic, 
that it may be underftood by the people. The 
communion is adminiftered in both kinds. The 
Hoft is a {mall round loaf, unleavened, of the 
thicknefs of a finger, and fomething larger than 
a crown piece. On it is the impreflion of a feal, 
which is eaten by the prieft, who cuts the re- 
mainder into fmall pieces, and, putting them 
‘nto the cup, adminifters fo each perfon with 2 
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Spoon which ferves every body. Thefe priefts 
have not, as among us, benefices or ftated re- 
venues ; but they fubfift on the produce of their 
maffes, the bounty of their hearers, and the la- 
bour of their hands. Some of them erercife 
trades, others cultivate a fmall piece of land, 
and all are induftrioufly employed for the main- 
tenance of their fathilies, and the edification of 
their flock.. Their poverty is recompenfed by 
the great refpe& which is paid them; their va- 
nity is inceflantly flattered; whoever approach- 
és them, whether rich or poor, great or fmall, 
is anxious to kifs their hands, which they fail 
not to prefent; nor are they pleafed that the 
Europeans withhold this mark of reverence, fo 
repugnant to our manners, though not thought 
humiliating by the natives, who are accuftom- 
ed to it from the infancy. In other refpedts, 
the ceremonies of the Catholic religion are not 
performed more publicly, or with lefs reftraint, 
in Europe than in the Kefraonan. Each village 
has its chapel and its prieft, and each chapel its 
bell: a thing unheard of in any other part of 
Turkey. The Maronites are vain of this privi- 
lege, and that they may not be deprived of it, 
wil not fuffer a Mahometan to live among 
them. They affume to themfelves, alfo, the 
privilege of wearing the Green Turban, which 
‘would coft a Chriftian his life any where elfe. 
Italy itfelf has not more bifhops than this lit- 
tle corner of Syria; they here ftill retain the 
fimplicity of the primitive ages; and may be 
often met on the roads, mounted on a mule, 
and followed by a fingle Sacriftan. The great- 
; er 
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er part of them live in convents, where their 
food and drefs does got differ from that of the 
other monks; nor does their ufual revenue ex- 
ceed fifteen hundred livres, (about fixty-three 
pounds) which, in this country, where every. 
article of life is cheap, enables them to live com- 
fortably. They, as well as whe priefts, are cho- 
fen from the clafs of monks; and are generally. 
ele&ted for their pre-eminence in learning, which 
is not difficult to acquire, fince the bulk of the 
monks and priefts know nothing but the cate- 
chifm and the bible. It is neverthelefs remark- 
able, that thefe two fnbordinate clailes are more 
amiable in their manners, and live more edify- 
ing lives, while the bifhaps and the patriarch, 
on the contrary, conftantly engaged in cabals, 
difputes of precedency, and religious diftinétions,. 
throw the whole country into commotion. Un- 
der pretext of excercifing ecclefialtical difcipline, 
according to the ancient rules of the church, 


they mutually excommunicate each other, and_ 


their refpective adherents ; they fufpend prietts, 
interdid the monks, and infli@ public penance 
no the laity; in a.word, they have retained the 
turbulent and intriguing fpirit, which was the 
{courge of the Lower Empire. . The coyrt of 
Rome, frequently embarraiffed by their difputes, 
ftrives to pacify them, in order to preferve the 
only afylum of her power remaining-in thefe 


countries. It is not long fince fhe was obliged - 


to interpofe in a curious affair, an account of 
which will convey fome idea of the charaéter of 
the Maronites. 


- About 1735, there was, in the neighbourhood ) 
of 


a 
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of the Jefuit Miffionaries, a Maronite girl, na- 


med Hendia, whofe extraordinary mode of life | 


began to attra& the attention of the people. 
She fafted, wore the hair-cloth, poffeffed the 
gift of tears; and, in a word, had all the exte- 
rior of the ancient hermits, and‘ foon acquired 
a fimilar reputation. Every body confidered 
her as a model of piety, and many elteemed 
her a faint. From fuch a reputation to miracles 
the tranfition is very eafy, and, in fact, it was 
foon reported that fhe worked miracles. To 
have a proper ccnception of the effects of this 
report, we muft not forget that the {tate of mens 
minds in Lebanon, is nearly the fame as in 
the earlieft ages. Fhere were neither infidels 
therefore, nor wits, nor even doubters. Hen- 
dia availed herfelt of this enthufiafm for the 
completion of her defigns; and, imitating the 
condué of her predecetfors in the fame career, 
fhe wilhed to become the foundrefs of a-new or- 
cer. In vain does the human heart endeavour 
to conceal its paffions, they are mvariably the 
fame ; nor does the conqueror differ from the 
monk ; both are alike actuated by ambition and 
the luit of power; and the pride of preeminence 
difplays itfelf even in the excefs of humility. 
"ro built the convent, money .was neceflary ; 
the foundrets folicited the pious charity of her 
followers, who contributed: fo liberally as to 
enable her, in a few years, to erect two valt 
ftone houfes, which would not have colt lels 
than one hundred and twenty thoufand livres 
(five thoufand pounds). They are called tlre 
Kourket, and are fituated on the ridge of a hill, 
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to the north-weft of Antoura, commanding, 


to the weft, a view of the fea, which is very — 
néar, and ap extenfive profpe@, to the fouth, | 


as far’as the road of Bairout, which is four — 


leagues diftant. ‘The Kourket foon filled with 
monks and auns. The Patriatch for the time 
being was director-general, other employments, 
of various kinds, were conferred on the priefts 
and candidates, to whom one of thefe houfes 
was allotted. LIyvery thing fucceeded as well as 
could have been-defired ; itis true that many 
of the nuns died, but this was imputed to the 
air, and the true cauje was not ealy to be dif- 
covered. Hendia had reigned oyer her little 
kingdom near twenty years, when an unfore- 
feen accident threw every thing into confufion. 
A faétor, travelling from Damafcus to Bairout, 
jn the fummer, was overtaken by night, near 
this convent: the gates were fhut, the hour un- 
feaionable ; and, as he did not wifh to give any 
trouble, he contented himfelf with a bed of 
ftraw, and laid himfelf down ijn the onter court, 


‘to wait the return of day. He had flept buta 


few hours, when a fudden noife of doors and 
bolts awaked him. From one of the doors 
came out three women, with fpades and fhovels 
in their.hands ; who were followed by two men, 
carrying a long white bundle, which appeared 
very heavy. ‘They proceeded towards an ad- 


_joining piece of ground, full of ftones and rub- 


bith, where the men laid down their‘load, dug 
a hole into which they put it, and, covering it 
with earth, trod it down with their feet, after 
which they all returned to the houfe. The fight 
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“of men with nuns, and this bundle, thus myfte- 
rioufly buried by night, could not but furntfh 
- matter of refle@tion to the traveller. Surprife, . 
at firft, kept him filent, but anxiety and fear 
‘foon fucceeded 5 he, therefore, at break of day, 
haftily fet off for Bairout. In this town he was 
acquainted with a merchant, who, fome months 
--before, had placed two of his daughters in the 
e\xourket, with a portion of abowt four hundred 
pounds. He went in queft of him, ftill hefita- 
ting, yet burning with impatience to relate his 
adventure. They feated themfelves crofs-lepged, 
the long pipe was lighted, and coffee brou ht. 
“Yhe merchant then proceeded to enquire of his _ 
vilitor concerning his journey, who replied, he 
had paffed the night near the Kourket. This 
produced frefh queftions, to which he anfwered 
-by further particulars, and, at length, no longer 
able to contain himfelf, whifpered to his hoft 
what He had feen. ‘The merchant was greatly 
amazed, the circumftance of burying the bun- 
die alarmed him: and the more he thought of 
it the more his uneafinefs increafed.. He knew 
that one of his daughters was ill, and could not 
help remarking that:a great many nuns died. 
Tormented with thefe thoughts, he knows not 
how either to admit or reject the difmal furmi- 
fings they oceafion; he mounts his ,horfe, and, 
accompanied by a friend, they repairtogether to 
the convent, where he afks to fee his daughters; 
he is informed they are fick; he infifts they fhall 
be brought to him ; this is angrily refufedg and 
the more he perfifts, the more pofitive is the re- 
fufal, till his furmifes are converted into cer- 
you. I. pnd tainty, 
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tainty. Leaving the convent, in an agony of 


defpair, he went to Dair-el-Kamar; and laid © 


all the particulars before Saad, Kiaya®* of prince 
Youfef, chief of the mountain. The Kiaya was 


greatly aftonifhed, and ordered a body of horfe | 


to accompany him, and, if refufed admiffion, 


to force the convent; the Kadi took part with — 


the merchant, and the affair was referred to the 


law; the ground where the bundle had been | 


buried was opened, and a dead body found, 
which the unhappy father difcovered to be that 


of his youngeft daughter: the other was found | 


confined in the convent, and almoft dead. She 
laid open a fcene of fuch deteftable wickednefs, 
as makes human nature fhudder, and to which 
fhe, like her fifter, was about to fall q victim. 
‘The pretended faint, being {cized, aéted her part 
with firmnefs ; and a profecution was commen- 
ced againtt the priefts and the patriarch. The 
enemies of the latter combined to ruin him, in 
order to fhare his fpoils, and he was fufpended, 
and depdfed. The affair was carried to Rome 
in 1776, and the Society de Propaganda, on ex- 
amination, difcovered the moft infamous {cenes 
of debauchery, and the moft horrible cruelties. 
It was proved that Hendia procured the death 
of the nuns, fometimes to get poffeflion of their 
property, and at others, becaufe they would not 
comply with her defires; that this infamous 
woman not only communicated, but even con- 
fecrated the hoft, and faid mafs: that fhe had 
holes under her bed, by which perfumes were 
jntroduced at the moment fhe pretended to be 

in 

* The title of the minifter of thefe petty princes, 


sadist ' gt 


in extacy, and under the influence of the Holy - 


Ghoft ; that fhe had a faction who cried her up, 
and publifhed that fhe was the mother of God, 


returned upon earth, and a thoufand other ex- - 


travagancies. Notwithftanding this, fhe retain- 


ed a party powerful enough to prevent the fe- | 


vere punifhment fhe deferved. She has beer 
confined in different a es whence fhe 
has often efcaped. In 1783, 

the vifitation of Antoura, and the brother of 
the Emir of the Dtuzes was anxious to fet her 
at liberty. Numbers ftill believe in her fandtity 5 
and, but for the accident of the traveller, her 


prefent enemies would not have doubted it. — 


What idea muft we form of reputations for 


piety, when on fuch trifling circumftances their 


foundations are laid ! 

In the little territory of the Maronites there 
are reckoned upwards of two hundred convents 
for men and women. Their order is that of St 
Anthony, whofe rules they obferve with an ex- 
aétnefs which reminds us of earlier times. The 


_ drefs of the monks is made of coarfe brown . 


woollen ftuff, and refembles that of the Capu- 
chin Friars in Europe. Their food is the fame 
as that of the peafants, except that they never 
eat flefh. They obferve frequent fafts, and 
make long prayers at ftated hours in the night, 
as well as the day; the remainder of their time 
is employed in cultivating the earth, or break- 
ing the rocks to form the walls of the terraces 


which fupport their vineyards and mulberry . 


plantations. Each convent has a brother fhoe- 
maker, a brother taylor, a brother weaver, a 
2.% pd2 | brother 
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brother baker; in fhort, an artift of every ne- 
ceflary trade. We generally find a convent of | 
women clofe to one of men; yet {candaious re- 
orts are very rare. Thefe women themfelves — 
Trad ead a very laborious life, and it-is this, doubt- 
lefs, which fecures them againft all the mif- 
chiefs attendant on idlenefs. Se far, therefore, 
from being injurious to population, we may af- 
fert that the induftry of thefe convents have con- 
tributed to promote it, by increafing every ar- 
ticle in a proportion greater than itsconfumption. 
"Fhe moft remarkable of the houfes of the Ma- 
ronite Monks is Koz-haia, fix hours journey to 
the eaft of Tripoli. There they exorcife, as in 
the early ages of the church, thofe who are 
poffeffed with devils; for fuch perfons are ftill 
to be found in thefe countries. Not many years 
ago, our merchants at Tripoli faw one of them 
who put the patience and learning of the monks 
to the proof: This man, who outwardly ap- 
peared healthy, was fubject to fudden convul- 
-fions, which threw him into a kind of madnefs, 
fometimes fullen, at others violent. He tore, 
he bit, he foamed at the mouth; his ufual ex- 
preffion was,—The fim is my mother, let me adore 
her. The priefts almoft drowned him with ab- 
lutions, vexed him with fafting and prayer, and, 
atilength, as they reported, drove out the devil ; 
Tige obt the account given me by more intel- 
lint obfervers, it appears that thofe poffeffzd 
o other than perions afflicted with idictly, 
nefs, and Sle plies; ; and it is worth re- 
Wrarking, that gofifed by a devil and epilepfy are 
, i reffed by ‘fame Arabic word. nl ad 
- Th 
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The Court of Rome, when adopting the Ma 
ronites, granted them an Hofpitium there, to 
which they may fend feveral of their youth, to 
receive a gratuitous education. It is natural 
to be fuppofed that this inftitution would intro- 
duce among them the ideas and arts of Europe ; 
but the pupils of this fchool, limited to an edu- 
cation purely monattic, bring home nothing but 
the. Italian language, which is ufelefs, and a 
ftock ef theological learning, from which as lit- 
tle advantage cam be d@¥ived; they accordingly 
foon affimilate with the reft. Nor has a greater 
change been effected by the three or four mif- 
fionaries maintained by the French capuchins- . 
at Gazir, Tripoli, and Bairout. Their labours , 
confift in preaching in their church, in inftruce 
ting children in the catechifm, Thomas a Kem- 
pis, and the Pfalms, and teaching them to read 
and write. The Jefuits had formerly two mif-_ 
fionaries at their houfe at Antoura, and the La- 
zarites have now fucceeded them in their mif- 
fion. The moft important advantage that has 
arifen from thefe apoftolical labours is, that the 
art of writing is become more general among the * 
Maronites, and rendered them, in this country, 
what the Copts are in Egypt; I mean, they are 
in poffeffion of all the polts of writers, intend- 
ants, and kiayas among the Turks, and chiefly 
of thofe among their friends and neighbours, 
the Druzes. | 
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